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FOREWORD 

BY 

Sir C R. REDDY, Kt. m. ▲.» (Cantab) Hon. D. Litt. (AaAfft) 

Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University. 


J hare much pleasure in introducing this learned monograph on 
“The Dutch in Malabar '\ by Mr. P. C. Alexander, *.4. # 
Mi Litt., Lecturer in History, V. R. College, Nellore. He was 
formerly an Assistant Lecturer and Research Scholar at the 
Annamalai University. The book bears traces, which add to its 
value, of the master hand of Diwan Bahadur C.S. Srinivasachari, 
Professor of History and Politics, Annamalai University, under 
whom young Alexander was trained. Naturally, it is published 
by the Annamalai University. This publication, carries out its 
tradition of research into Dr&vidian History relating to 
Vijayanagar and the European Epochs which have thrown such 
wonderful and accurate light on the facts of important epochs 
which have left permanent traces on our Political and Cultural 
history. The book is well documented. There are already some 
three Publications relating to the History of Malabar and 
Travancore pnder Dutch, Portuguese, French and English 
intervention and domination. Mr. Alexander’s book is no 
superfluity but an essential contribution. No wander he has 
been the recipient of the coveted Endowment Prise designated 
after the illustrious Maharani Seta Parvati Bai. F congratulate 
the young author on this scholarly and scientific work. 1 have 
ambitions for him. I hope this is the precursor of bigger 
- volumes on South Indian History. Now that he has become 
affiliated to Andhra, may I not expect something from him in 
the vast field of more than Provincial interest, of its history and 
culture ? 





PREFACE: 


* 


. / 

<r The Dutch In Malabar” is the thesis I submitted for the 
M. Litt. degree of the Annamalai University. In this monograph 
I have attempted to make a detailed study of the relations of the 
Dutch with Malabar. The Dutch were masters of the Cochin 
fort from 1663 to 1795; this period witnessed many important 
events which radically altered the history of the country. When 
the Dutch arrived on the Malabar Coast, the country was divided 
into about fifty small principalities ; but by the close of the 18th 
century Malabar had come to be divided into three main units 
— Calicut, Cochin and Travanoore. Thus the Dutch epoch in 
Malabar saw the end of the middle ages and the beginning of the 
modem. It would be an exaggeration to say that the Dutch played 
an important part in shaping the history of Malabar during this 
period. Their role, no doubt, was something more than that of 
mere spectators. But their political influence was not strong 
enough to enable them to play an active part in the politics of 
the country. • Due importance is given in this book to the 
important political events of this period. I have attempted to 
make a study of the social ami economic conditions and the 
administrative system of Malabar during this period. I have also 
discussed the administrative, economic and religious policy of the 
Dutch in Malabar, their trade and their administrative system. 


There is no paucity of material for research in this subject. 
The texts of the numerous letters exchanged between the Dutch 
and the Malabar princes and the treaties concluded by them 
are available in Malayalam. TEe Memoirs left by the Dutch 
Commanders, — especially those of Moens and Golleneeae — the 
Letters of the Dutch Chaplain Visscher, and the accounts of 

foreign travellers are rich mines of information fof our study. 

* 



. t must express my thanks to Diwan Bahadur Professof 
C. S. Srinivasachariar for his valuable guidance and help. I had the 
benefit of his guidance for five years for preparing my theses for 
the M. Litt. and the D. Litt. degrees of the Annamalai University 
on subjects relating to Kerala History, and I owe him a deep 
debt of gratitude. Sir C. R. Reddy m.a., (Cantab) D. Litt., 
Vice-Chancellor, -Andhra University, has conferred on me a great 
distinction by writing a Foreword to my book. It is a distinction 
which my book hardly deserves, I am thankful to the authori* 
ties of the Annamalai University for sanctioning the publication 
of Hus book. 

N£Klo*b, ) 

: > P. C. ALEXANDER 

15 — 8 — 1946 . J 



INTRODUCTION 

“ The Dutch in -Malabar ” is the result of two years of 
research conducted by Dr. P. C. Alexander during the years 
when be was a member of the staff of the History Department . 
of the Annamalai University. He was awarded the M. Litt. 
Degree of the University for this thesis in 1943 and the University 
kindly sanctioned its publication on the recommendation of the 
examiners. 

‘ He importance of the Dutch epoch in the history of Malabar 
can be hardly exaggerated. The Dutch wrested the fort of Cochin 
from the Portuguese in 1663 and thus became the inheritors of 
the political supremacy exercised by the Portuguese in the king- 
dom of Cochin. The Rajas Of Cochin had entered into political 
alliance with the Portuguese to escape from the humiliating 
tutelage of the Zamorins of Calicut. But the Portuguese never 
recognised the Sovereign status of the Cochin Rajas and frequently 
interfered in their internal administration. During the one hundred 
and fifty years of Portuguese rule at Cochin they consolidated 
their position in the country and virtually gained control of the 
rulers. When the fort of Cochin was seized by the Dutch, the 
kindom of Cochin became* a dependency of theirs. The frequent 
disputes of succession in Cochin and the rebellions of local 
chieftains we&kened the position of the Coohin rulers who were 
.forced to roty entirely on the protection of the Dutch. He 
installation df the Mootha Tavazhi Prince on the throne of Cochin 
by the Dutch Commander in 1663 is indicative of their power. 
The famous " War of the Vetlom. succession ” confirmed the 
position of the Dutch as kingmakers in Coohin. It now became 
clear that no candidate could have any prospect of ascending the 
throne of Cochin without the support of the Dutch. By under- 
taking the administrative responsibilities in Cochin, Hie Dutch 
were committing themselves to the great task of safeguarding 
the integrity of a weak kingdom. The Dutch fried their best to 
discharge their responsibilities towards Cochin. Their policy 
however brought considerable loss to the Company and the Dutch 
authorities soon perceived that the Rajas of Cochin should no 
longer be supported by them. 


i 


0 

Daring the first phase of their relations with Malabar, the 
Dutch had very little to do with the state of Travancore. -When 
the Dutch arrived on the Malabar coast, Travancore was a very 
small principality. It was under the great Maharaja Marthanda 
Varrifa that Travancore came to the forefront of Malabar politics. 
The most important event in the history of Malabar in the 
18th century was the rise of Marthanda Varma. His military 
and political achievements affected the position of all powers in 
Malabar, including the Dutch. The Dutch tried to thwart the 
schemes of Marthanda Varma by resorting to the clever policy of 
setting the Malabar Rajas against him. But finding their 
attempts useless they decided to cultivate his friendship and 
signed a treaty with him (Treaty Qf Mavelikkara 1753). This 
treaty clearly marked the decline of Dutch influence in the 
country. A good feature of Dr. Alexander’s book is his account 
of the policy of Marthanda Varma. The great achievement of 
Marthandavarma was the destruction of the old feudal nobility 
and the establishment of a powerful and efficient autocracy. 
The Maharaja’s activities have been severely criticised by some 
authors, the most notable among them being Sardar K. M. Panik- 
ker. Dr. Alexander differs from Mr. Panikker and defends and 
justifies the Maharaja’s policy and aims. 

The relations of the Dutch with the Zamorins of* Calicut have 
not always been friendly. When the Dutch established their 
power in Cochin, the most powerful of the princes of Malabar was 
the Zamorin of Calicut. The Zamorin had been the traditional 
enemy of the Portuguese and so he has prepared to enter into an 
alliance with the Dutch. But soon he found that the Dutch 
were thwarting his aims of conquest of Cochin. The Zamorins 
and the Dutch drifted into open war over the -question of the. 
possession of Chettwaye and thus the relations between the two 
powers were always strained. 

The invasions of Malabar by Hyder Ali and Tipu sultan had 
important reactions on the fortunes of the Dutch. Dr* Alexander 
has dealt with these in great detail in Chapters VII and VOL 
The Dutch bad hardly recovered from, the great blow they had 
sustained by their, treaty with Travancore, when the Mysoreans 



attacked Malabar. The Dutch had treaty obligations to save the 
kingdom of, Cochin from foreign attack. But their position was 
so weak that the; could hardly fulfil their obligations. In 
fact their anxiety now was not to save. Cochin or any of their 
allies, but to saYe themselves. The Mysorean invaders were 
fully aware of the weakness of the Dutch. 

By the close of the 18th century the Dutch had practically 
lost all power in Malabar. It was not a difficult task for tbe 
English to seize power from their, hands. The author has aptly 
described the destruction of Dutch power in Malabar when he says 
“Marthanda Yarma dealt the death blow to the Dutch Company,, 
the Mysoreans hastened its death, the English effected it/* 

A special merit of Dr. Alexander’s book is that Hb has 
devoted great attention to the study of the political and social 
conditions of Malabar in the 18th century and the policy, trade and 
administrative system of the Dutch. By devoting special ohapters 
for these topics, the author has made his book very informative 
and useful to all students of Kerala history. In Chapter XI he 
has elaborately dealt with the Nairs, the Syrian Christians, the 
Jews and other important communities in Malabar. Chapter XII 
describes the administrative system prevalent in Travancore, 
Cochin and Calicut and gives many useful details about the 
revenue and judicial administration of Malabar in general. When 
the author discusses the policy of the Dutch in Malabar — admi- 
nistrative, economic and religious— he makes very useful obser- 
vations. The contrast which the author draws between the 
Dutch. and the Portuguese is instructive. 

I recommended this subject tcf the author for his study as I 
was convinced that his knowledge of Malayalam would enable 
him to make full use of the many documents relevant to this 
subject in that language. The texts of the letters exchanged 
between the princes of Malabar and the Dutch Commanders which 
are available in ' Malayalam have been properly utilised for 
marshalling the necessary data for this thesis. I trust that this 
useful and informative monogiSph will be an important contri- 
bution to Kerala history. 

)$th August 1946. 


C ? S. SRINIYASACHAfU, 
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THE DUTCH IN MALABAE 


CHAPTER I 


A. MALABAR ON THE EVE OF THIS ADVENT OF THE DUTCH. 

1 'HE name * Malabar * in its wider sense is applied to the 

* Malayalam -speaking territories of* South India, comprising the 
two native states of Travancore and Cochin and the British 
District of Malabar. In its narrower sense it is applied only to the 
British District of that name. The origin of the name has given 
rise to much speculation. It is interesting to note that the name 
‘ Malabar * by which the country is commonly referred to in the 
writings of foreign travellers and authors, is rarely used in indige- 
nous literature. Ai Biruni seems to have been the first to refer to 
the country by this name. In the writings of the early travellers 
we find different variations of the word Malabar ; for example 
* Manibar 4 Minibar *, * Melibar \ 4 Mulaibar *, etc. • Malabar 9 is 
certainly not an indigenous word, even though the first part of it, 
f Mala * may be considered as the Dravidian term for mountain. 
Some scholars have suggested the possibility of the derivation of 
the suffix 4 bar’, from the Arabic ‘barr*, which means a continent. It 
can also be taSen as a variant of the Sanskrit f vara which means 
a region ; fhus 4 Malabar * is considered to have been derived 
from * Malavaram \ But we have rarely come across any refe- 
rence to the country as * Malavaram ’ in Sanskrit literature. 
In the Keralolpathi we find the country being frequently referred 
to as 4 Malanadu \ 4 Malanadu ' (Malayalam) or 4 Malainadu ' 

(Tamil), literally means the hill country. Probably Malabar » a 
variant of the indigenous term ‘ Malanadu * 1 


1 The word Malanadu is used to refer not only to Malabar, but to the 
adjoining districts also. Thus the * Malakuta * of Yuan Chwang’s accounts 
has bees identified with * Malainadu * which includes the Malayalam-sfieaking 
countries on the west coast and the modern districts of Taftjhrt. Madura ^d 
Coimbatore. 



* Malayalam * is invariably used to refer to the language of 
the country. But it denotes the territory also. It is composed 
of the two words * Mala * (hill) and ‘ alam * (depth) or * ala * 
(wave). • Malankara ' is another name by which the country is 
known 1 , it may be interpreted to mean * Mala 1 (hill) and 4 Kara ' 
(shore) or as 4 Malayala Kara \ 

4 Kerala * is the name which the Malayalees like most for 
their country. But it came to be applied to the country only 
since the advent of the Aryans*. The original name of the 
country was 4 Chera ’ 3 ; and it is by this name that it is referred to 
in the various classics of the Tamil literature. Dr. Caldwell was 
inclined to think that * Kerala * was the original form of the word 
and that 4 Chera * was derived from 4 Kerala \ But there is a 
greater possibility for the word 4 Kerala ' to have come from 
4 Chera \ Scholars like Rev. Foulkes and Dr. Gundert point out 
that 4 Keralam ’ is the Canarese dialectical form of the word 


Kef: Ancient Geography of India’ ’ by General Cunningham 

P 629 

" Malakuttaof Yuan Chwang ” by Prof. K. A N Sastri itt ilte * 
Proceedings of the Oriental Conference, 1930. P. 176. 

Naladyar Introduction by Dr. Pope. P. X. 

Indian Antiquary Vol. XVIII. PP. 239 — 242. 

South Indian Insrciptiont M Vol. I. Part I. P. 1 iNote I. 

• 

1. * Malankara)’ does not seem to have been a very common name. 

Generally it is found in the religious literature of the Syrian Christians. The 
Archbishop of the Syrian Christians of Malabar is styled as ‘ Malankara 
Metrapolitan ’ . 

2- The name Kerala has had a long usage. The Mahabaratha, 
the Kamavana the Vavupurana, the Matsya and Markandeya Puranas make 
mention of Kerala. The famous Kock Edict of Asoka (R E II) refers to the 
ruler of Kerala as ' Kerala Putra/ The Periplus refers to the ruler of Kerala as 
1 Cerabotra*. The * Cerabotra’ of the Pcriplus and the * Caelobotra ’ of Pliny 
have been correctly identified with the ' Keralaputra ’ of the Asokan edicts. * 

3. Prof. P T. Srinivasa Iyengar says that the name of the c ountry m 
its original form of ‘ Chera * occurs in the Tittiriya Aran j aka as CherajodalT. 

this interpretation is not accepted by scholars as Sayana uses the word 
Qbara to mean snake and not the country of Chera 



‘ Cheram V Some scholars contend that * Keralam * is derived 
from ‘ Keram \ the name of the cocoanat pahn which grows 
luxuriantly in the country. But it seems more probable to accept 
that 9 Keram 9 is derived from the Dravidian root Cheram. 

% 

Malabar had never been a single political unit in any period 
of her history. Of course tradition speaks of political unity in the 
days of the Perumals ; but a student of history has genuine 
doubts whether the country at any time had been brought under 
unified control by any Perumal. When the Dutch arrived on 
the Malabar coast, there were as many as forty-six petty chieftains 
and four ruling houses in the country. Tradition ascribes the 
origin of their autonomy to Cheraman Perumal, the last of the 
Perumals, who is said to have partitioned his empire among his 
relatives and dependents and gone on a pilgrimage to * Mecca \* 
The authenticity of this tradition is questioned by many historians. 
There is ample evidence to show that these dynasties and princi- 
palities were in existence long before the alleged division of the 
country by Cheraman Perumal. Probably the story about the 
partition of Cheraman PerumaTs dominions was invented in later 
centuries as a convenient explanation for the state of affairs in 
the country. 


1 To prov^ that roots and words beginiog with the palatal consonant 
C change into the* guttural consonant K in Canarese, the * following examples 


may be given 

Tamil Canarese 

Cey (to do) Key 

Cevi (ear) Kivi 

» Ceri (a hamlet) Keri 

Centamarai (red lotos) Ken da vara 

Cbennir (red water, blood) Kennir 


"Raja Sir Ann&malai Chettiar Commemoration Volume**, 1941. 
Article on * ‘ Ceranadu and Tamil ** by Vidwan S. Arum ugh a Mudaliar, f* 131. 

2. The story of Cheraman PerumaTs partition of the empire and pil- 
grimage to Mecca is one of the unsolved puzzles of Kerala history. We find the 
story of the PerumaTs conversion in Malayalam works like the Keralolpathi, in 
Mhh omme dan accounts like the * Tohfut ul Mujahideen in foreign accounts 
like" the join} Commissioner’s Report and Letters of Visscher and in Tamil 
Classics film the Peria Puranam. These accounts disagree fundamentally in 
<m»y«details, even though they all agree in saying that .Cheraman wae the teat 



4 


The leading princes *af Malabar when the Dutch arrived in 
the country were the Rajas of Travancore and Cochin, the 
Zamorin of Calicut and the ‘ Kolathiri 1 or Raja of ChirakkaL* 

Travancore was only one among the many small kingdoms of 
the south. North of Travancore lay the minor principalities of 
Attingal, Peritally, Desinganadu, Maruthu Kulangara, Kayamku- 
lam, Porakkad, Punjar, Tekkumkur,' Vadakkumkur and Idappally. 
The Portuguese influence had never been strong in Travancore ; 
in fact Travancore had never been under the influence of any 
power in any period of her history. Even though the small 
principalities lying between Travancore and Cochin were enjoying 
a status of independence, Travancore was exercising considerable 
control over them. Many of them were ruled by princes related' 
to the royal house of Travancore. Even the others had no fear 
of annexation by Travancore. Inter-statal wars were a regular 
feature of political life in medieval Malabar, but conquests never 
led to annexation. The most important events which radically 
changed the political character of Malabar during the hundred 
years of Dutch rule in the country were the annihilation of these 
principalities by Travancore and the rise of Travancore as the 
predominent power in Malabar. 


of the Perumals. It is interesting to note that almost all th% religions sects 
known to South India — Mohommedanism, Buddhism, Jainfcm, Christianity. 
Saivism— have claimed Cheraman as their convert. Latest re^arches into this 
subject prove that Cheraman never embraced any foreign religion, but died a 
a Saivite * 

1 The Royal family of Travancore was known as Trippappil Swaroopaxn, 
that of Cochin as Perimpadappu Swaroopam, that of Calicut as Nediyiruppu J 
Swaroopam and that of Chirakkal as Kolathn Swaroopam. It was by these 
names that the Rajas used to refer to each other in their correspondence* 

According to the popular traditions of the country, Cheraman Perumal 
gave the northern part of his dominions to the Kolathiri when he partitioned 
his empire. The Kolathiri was crowned as the ‘ lord of Kerala ’ . If the 
Perumal was to return after his pilgrimage, the Kolathiri was to become his 
* Ilamkur ’ (heir-apparent) ; if he did not return be was to have Cheraman 's 
crown. . The southern portions of the empire were given to the Raja Of 
Travancore and the central regions to the Raja of Cochin. When the Zamorin 
C ame to meet the Perumal, the latter had only one “ Desam M to give him. 
But the Perumal gave him his sword with the blessing that he may '* dio. hill 
god seise ” and make himself master of all Malanadu. V 



% 

5 

Cochin was the chief port on the Malabar coast. It had 
passed into the hands of the Portuguese very early in the 16th 
century. Nearly a century and a half of Portuguese administra- 
tion of the port had raised it to the status of one of the predo- 
minent centres of trade in the East. Baldaeus says that Cochin 
could compare well with some of the best ports of Europe and could 
“ justly challenge the second place after Goa among the Indian 
cities Before Goa was constructed. Cochin was the official 
residence of the Portuguese Viceroy. The port extended to a 
mile and a half in length and a mile in breadth. Caesar Frederick, 
a Venetian merchant who visited Malabar in the latter haU of the 
sixteenth century, describes Cochin as the “ chiefest place that 
the Portugals have in the Indies next unto 9 oa *\ 

The native kingdom of Cochin extended from Porakkad in 
the south to Chettwaye in the north. 1 2 * The cardinal point of 
interest in Malabar politics before the ^advent of the Europeans 
was the keen hostility between the two kingdoms of Cochin and 
Calicut. The Zamorin of Calicut was the most powerful of the 
princes of Malabar. His ambition Was to subdue the whole of 
Malabar with the assistance of the foreign Mohommedans with 
whom he was on friendly terms. The history of Cochin’s indepen- 
dence is a very chequered one ; in fact Cochin had never enjoyed 
an uninterrupted period of independence. Duarte Barbosa says that 
before the arrival of the Portuguese the Raja of Cochin was not 
considered as a sovereign at all *. The Zamorins of Calicut had 
made it a regular custom to invade Cochin and enforce their 


1. Of the possessions of Cochin Visscher mentions *Moutan\ * Coeronad * 

* Vypeen \ ‘Cranganore’, and ‘ Iyropr ‘ Moutan ’ is identified with 

* Mattam'* and * Coeraad ’ with ‘Kurunadu*, Both these territories were 
later conquered by the Raja of Travancore Cranganore was situated at the 
southern end of the Chettwaye island. It was the famous capital of the Chera 
rulers— known as Kodungallur in Matayalam literature, as *Muziris’ in the 
writings of early western travellers, as ‘ Muvinkkodu 4 Muchiri ’ and 
1 Makotai Patta*»am ’ in Tamil books and inscriptions and as ' Vanji * in the 
Sangam classics. It had its lost independent status and was always under the 
protection of either the Raja of Cochin or the Zamorin of Calicut. Iyroor 
was a small principality lying between Cranganore and Chettwaye. 

2. Barbosa says that the Cochin Raja could neither coin money, ndr 

even roof his house with tiles, ‘pescription pf the coasts of Africa and 

Hidftt* r’.P.Itt. ' . * 
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supremacy on the Cochin rulers. The latter had to send pepper 
and spices to the Mohommedan merchants at Calicut with whom 
the Zamorins had entered into commercial contracts. This bad 
affected adversely the trade of Cochin ; but the Rajas of Cochin 
were too weak to oppose the pQlicy of the powerful Zamorin.’ 

When the Portuguese arrived on the Malabar coast the 
Cochin Raja readily entered into an alliance with than hoping 
that he could extricate himself from the humiliating tutelage of 
Calicut. But it was a fall from the frying pan into the fire. From 
the very beginning of Portuguese relations with Malabar, they 
treated the Cochin Rajas as their vassals. They considered 
Cochin as one of their dependencies and in all their corres- 
pondence with the Raja they used to address him as their “faithful 
servant The Portuguese Governors at Cochin never showed 
even the ordinary courtesies due to a king in their dealings with 
him. In 1510 the Portuguese interned the Raja in his palace on 
the slightest provocation. The Raja was not allowed even to 
retire. Once Albuquerque openly told the Raja that it was the 
will of Portugal and not the custom of Cochin that was binding 
on Cochin. The Raja was deprived of even the taxes which were 
legitimately due to him. His complaints were treated with 
contempt, and whenever he remonstrated, he was reminded of his 
dependent position. During the century and a half that the 
Portuguese Captains exercised their authority in the fortress of 

Cochin, the .Rajas of that territory were virtually pnsoners. 1 2 

• 

Calicut, as we have already pointed out, was the wealthiest 
and the most powerful of the four kingdoms of Malabar. There 
was an extensive cultivation of pepper in the Zamorin 's dominions 
and this had attracted foreign merchants to Calicut. The relations 
of the Zamorins with the Portuguese were never friendly, because 
the Portuguese had always thwarted the Zamorins > schemes of 
southern conquest. 


1. For a detailed account of Cochin's dependent position see “ dbefcie * 
and the European Powers M by P. C. Alexander, thesis which was awarded the 
Sethu Parvathi Bai Historical Research Prize of *1944 by the Asoaiuihi 
University. , 

2. Malabar and the Portuguese K. M. Paniktar p. |65- • 
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The * Kolathiri # or the Raja of Chirakkal was the weakest of 
the four Rajas of Malabar. FoAnerly Chirakkal had been an 
important centre of trade in pepper, cardamom and sandal wood. 
Bat the influence of the Kolatbunadu Swaroopam steadily declined 
and Chirakkal ceased to be an important power in Malabar. The 
three major powers of Malabar on the eve of the advent of the 
Dutch were Calicut, Travancore and Cochin. 1 

B The first Ditch settlements in Malabar. 

By the close of the sixteenth century Holland had become a 
formidable rival for the Catholic kingdoms of Spain and Portugal. 
For nearly a century, the Portuguese had been enjoying the 
monopoly of the Eastern trade, unquestioned by the Christian 
powers of Europe. All intruders beyond Lisbon to the south 
were treated as pirates, and misleading reports were spread about 
the dangers of the route to discourage adventurous navigators. 
But the union of the Spanish and the Portuguese crowns in 1580 
brought about a great change in the situation. Portugal was 
now dragged at the heels of Spain into her struggle with Protest - 
antism, and the Protestant countries of Holland and England 
were emboldened to openly challenge the Catholic monopoly. 
The -union of the two Catholic crowns in 1580 was as important 
to the Protestant countries of the sixteenth century as the closing 
of the Eastern land routes by the Turks had been to Christendom 
in the fifteenth 3 . In the case of Holland her newly achieved 
independence was an additional stimulus for maritime enterprises. 
Soon a life and death struggle for supremacy followed between 
the Catholic kingdoms and Holland. In 1585 Phillip II ordered 
tire seizure of all Dutch ships in Spanish waters. The States. 
General retaliated by forbidding Dutch vessels to trade with 


X. Besides the princes t>f Travancore. Cochin, Calicut and Chirakkal 
there was a Mohommedan chief in Malabar who enjoyed sovereign status. He 
was the ’ Adi Raja ’ or ' Ali Raja * of Catmanore. He obtained possession of 
the Laocadive Islands (known as the ' ' Islands o£ Malabar ”) and styled himself 
as the Saltan of ; the Laccadives. His political influence in Malabar was not 
vary strong and he played only an insignificant part in the politics of the 
country, # 

*2. History of British India. W. Hunter. Vo! I, P 225 




Spain or Portugal. Severe penalties wore imposed fey the 
States-General on those wflo attempted to trade with the 
Catholic Kingdoms. Meanwhiie vigorous attempts were being 
made in Holland to organise an expedition to the East. The 
Dutch gained much valuable information about the East from a 
traveller by name John Huyghen Van Linschoten who was 
a resident at Goa from 1583 to 1589, in the train of the Portu- 
guese Archbishop. When Linschoten returned to his country in 
1592, he placed at the service of the States-General the vast store 
of knowledge which he had gathered during his travels. He 
obtained a licence from the States-General to publish his work, 
one part of which setting forth the routes to India, was published 
in 1595. It had immediate results. Within a few months, a 
squadron of four ships was despatched under Cornelius Houtman 
to the East. He returned in 1597 after concluding a treaty 
with the King of Bantam. Houtman's example was soon followed 
by many adventurous captains and by 1601 about fifteen fleets 
consisting of sixty-five ships had sailed to the East. The Dutch 
Government soon realised the danger of ‘ separate voyages ’. 
The different companies were already showing signs of mutual 
jealousy and rivalry and the Government realised that then- 
disunity would lead to their extermination. Meanwhile Philip II 
had ordered his Indian fleet “ to close" in on the Hollanders at the 
Straits of Malacca and to impress whatever private shipping, 
might there be found to. aid in their destruction ”. The Portu- 
guese Government was using its influence with the* native princes 
to shut out the Dutch. The Dutch realised that their strength 
lay in. unity and on the 20th of March, 1602, the various com- 
panies were amalgamated under the name “ General Chartered 
East India Company Those companies which refused to join 
the United Company yrere excluded from the trade with the East. 
The States General granted to the new company the exclusive 
right of navigation to the East of the Cape of Hood Hope and the 
west of the Straits of Magellan for twenty-one years. It was 
empowered to make war or peace, to seize foreign ships, to esta- r , 
Wish colonies, construct forts and to coin money. 

; jv Y* 


The fiirst achievement of the United Company was 
the routing of the Portuguese near Bantam in 1662. It 
was followed by a series of successes. In April 1607, they 


destroyed the Spanish fleet in Gibraltar. The Dutch ambition in 
the East was to gain possession of the Spice Islands. The ins- 
tructions issued to the Dutch Governor-General were that “ the 
commerce of the Moluccas, Amboyna and Banda should belong 
to the Company and that no other nation .in the world should 
have the least part”'. In 1619 the Dutch succeeded in estab- 
lishing their capital at Batavia. 

<s * m * 

Though most of the early expeditions were sent to the 
Malay Archipelago, the Dutch had despatched factors to the Indian 
- m a in la n d as early as 1602. TSome Dutch factors arrived in 
Gujarat to see whether trade relations could be established with 
India. But it is reported that those factors were seized by the 
Portuguese when tfyey were proceeding from Surat to Calicut. 
They were taken to Goa. and hanged there. In 1603 the Dutch . 
sent a big expedition of 13 ships to the West Coast of India under 
Steven Van der Hagen. The fleet arrived in the west coast in 
1604. Van der Hagen concluded a treaty of alliance with the 
Zamorin of Calicut on the nth November 1604. This treaty 
marks the first connection of the Dutch with • Malabar. The 
treaty refers to the Zamorin, as ‘Emperor of Malabar’. The 
main object of this alliance was ‘to expel the Fbrtuguese from 
the territories of His Highness and the rest of India ’. The Dutch 
wore also allowed to build a fort at Calicut. The readiness shown 
by the Zamorin to enter into an alliance with the new-comers for 
driving out the old ally, shows the Weakness of the Portuguese influ - - 
ence in Malabar at that time. Calicut had been the main centre 
of Portuguese trade; but the relations of*the Zamorin with the 
Portuguese were seldeih friendly. There is some truth in the 
statement of Moens, however strongly prejudiced he was against 
the Portuguese, that ‘as soon as the Portuguese had taken possession 
of the navigation and trade in these regions, the; trade of Calicut 
decreased and fell into its decline.’ The’ princes of Malabar were 
aware of the fact that the Portuguese trade in their, country Was 
in no way beneficial to them. It was the domination of the" 
Portuguese in the' eastern seas that forced them to keep up their 
trade relations. But, when this was challenged by a stronger 
power which the Portuguese could not successfully resist, the 
princes iq Malabar were encourage!! to turn againt their old ally. 
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The Dutch East India Company succeeded in obtaining foot- 
ing in’ other parts of India also. As early as 1602 they had built 
-a factory at Surat; But it was soon destroyed. In 1605 they • 
established a factory at Masulipatam. It was followed by 
another at Nizampatam in the next year. \By 1615 the Company 
had established many factories on the Coromandel Coast, with 
Pulicat as their head-quarters. 

The Dutch signed a new treaty with the Zamorin on October " v 
,16, 1608 1 . It was negotiated by Atjmiral Peter William V^n 
^ Hoeven ; the object of the treaty was ‘the ruin and^destruction 
of the Portuguese together with their associates’. 4 Associates' - 
here most probably refers to the 4 Perumpadappu Swaroopam *; %- 

The Zamorin insisted that the Admiral should besiege the town of £ 
Cochin which was at that time in the hands of the Portuguese; ’ ’-V* 

, - "N. - ' 

The Dutch had made their. position very strong; in theMalay V-/*\ 
Islands and Ceylon before they ventured into Malabar. They ' 
captured Malacca from the Portuguese in 1641- They attacked ... 
the Portuguese in Ceylon in 1638. The Dutch had obtained a • ' 
f doting in Ceylon as early as 1610. They were strengthening 
their ^position there with a view to driving the Portuguese entirely 
out of the island. The Portuguese power was very weak.in CeylSt. 

. They had only 500 Europeans in Colombo at the beginning' of its 
siege by the Dutch, nor was it well fortified; The Dutch compelled 
C olom bo to surrender in May 1656. The Dutch power was 
further - strengthened by the arrival of the Right Worshipful . 
Rijklof Van Goens wfth a large fleet. By 1658 $he Portuguese ^ > 
were driven out of their last stronghold in -Ceylon.* It was easy. 
v for the Dutch to attack the Portuguese dominions in Malabar .7 - 
when once they had established their position in Ceylon. From z'’ 
Ceylon the Dutch' .could carry on their operations against 
the Portuguese settlements in the West Coast, The town of -- ’£V,; 
V’-'^oilon was the first object of their attack. Quilon was at thiv?/^.:'-" 
time a great ^political and commercial centre. _ The Portuguese had ' . 

a strong fort there.* It was also the seat of the Roman Catholic v* 
Bishop*. The influence of the Portuguese in Quilon is testified by.V:.--;; 
r N the English traveller Ralph Fitch who passed by Quilon in 1588. ; 


^October 16, 1608, is the dale given by Moens, Mr. GalleMi says .the - 

.. Aw? ~ cprrect date" is October 13. • ■ ' ’ - ! yA-1V 

'** Qaijoff was the seat of the fits! Roma n Catholic BiBbopricin India. 
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Hts describes Quilon* as "a fartof the POrtjigalsffom whence 
cOnqpeth great store of pepper which commeth from 'Portugal!.** •' ; v 
The conquest of Quilon was however tt A easy task. Admiral , 

Van Goetis- sailed from Colombo with a spiatt force - 
Qvulont He managed to seize the Portuguese fortress there oh, :yf: 
becefliber^q, 1658 {833 M. E.),, ■ ' . 

/ From there he proceeded to Cannanore. But Van Goeas >’ 
received^ ofders to undertake no further operations in Malabar 
and to send back 500 men to Batavia, . Therefore, he returned to>* y 
Colombo, On his way back he stationed a strong garrison at / 
Quilon to guard the fortress they had captured from the Pdrtu- ; 
guese. But they were immediately attacked by an army of yV 
5000 Portuguese and 1000 Nairs. * Finding the defence of "the ^ 

place hopeless. Governor Van der Meyden sailed to Colombo 
arid withdrew the garrison on the 14th April, 1659. ' : \ Vv |^p^ 

The attempts of the Dutch to capture the Portuguese f 
strongholds in Malabar were renewed in 1660. Van Gdlns sailed ^ 

^with a small fleet against Malabar. He was joined by a fleet °t ‘ 

six^hips commanded by Governor Van der Meyden. The Dutch 
reached Ayacotta on the 10th Februrary, 1661. They signed a 
treaty with the Zamorin with the object of attacking the Portu- * 
guese forts of Palliport and Cranganore. It was agreed to divide ; t f?v|||g 
the loot equally between the Dutch and the Zamorin if the * 
attempt was to be successful. Among the captives, the Christians 
were to be entrusted to the Dutch, ‘^Portugufcse priests were' to : J 
be expelled, the forts to be pulled down . . the Dutch to 

administer justice, the Dutch to have all pepper at a fixed price * r 
except one third which the native chiefs or their merchants should 
keep for .their own trade The main motive of the Zamorin wasf>/^y^ 
to take possession of Cochin with the help of the Dutch. Van der 5 *'^ 
Meyden landed at Palliport on the 15th February, 1661 and* 
attacked the Portuguese fort therfi. . There was only a very v weak : f 
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^ garrison of ioo to 150 Europeans and 200 Nairs at PalHport, 

. The Portuguese had made arrangements for reinforcements from 
Cochin, but it was too late when help , came. : The Dutch took 
possession of the fort. Meanwhile the Portuguese garrison defend- 
ing the fort had escaped through the .lake. ' Van der Meyden 
handed over Palliport to the Zamorin and sailed back to Coy Ion. 
The Portugdfese abandoned all ideas of re-capturing the fort of 
Palliport and concentrated their attention on Cochin and Cranga- 
nore. The Dutch were ’ aware of the Portuguese strength in 
Quilon. Therefore, Governor Van der Meyden had decided to 
postpone all attempts at the. capture of Cochin. , The Dutch plan 
was to consolidate their conquests and strengthen their position 
before launching an attack against Cochin. But the capture of 
Cochin had always been the pivo£ of their plans in Malabar. .They 
knew very well that “ once the Portuguese were turned out of 
Cochin, they were turned out of India ” 1 . That was the reason 
why Van Goeas insisted on seizing Cochin. “ In every case ” he 
said “ eveft if our nation should make' peace with the Crown of 
Portugal the design on Cochin must be kept in mind” 8 . He 
wrote to the Governor-General and Council -of India about ^he 
necessity of seizing Cochin. “If we are So lucky' as to defeat 
than (the Portuguese in Cochin) the whole coast of Malabar and" 

. > the pepper trade will be ours 

The power of the Dutch in Malabar was steadily ascending 
and thfe chiefs and princes v^ere anxious to secure their friendship. 
When the Dutch were hatching plans for an attack 8n the Cochin 
fort, Paliath Achen, the commander-in-chief and* the chief 
minister of Cochin, approached them at Palliport /and “placed 
* himself immediately under the Company, surrendered his person, 
land and Subjects to the Company *’. 3 He signed a treaty with 
^ Van Goens on the 12th of March 1661 on .board. the ‘ Muscaat 

U 1 Weert— (Quoted by K. M. Pannikker in ' Malabar and the Dutch ’] 

■ T- 2 Batavia Diary, 1661. Quoted by Galletti. 

3 fVof. K A. Nilakanta Sastri, commenting on this treaty, says : “This is 
-y not a trrfity in the usual sense. It is an instruction or request from • . 

- Admit. 'Komi Menon. to the Dutch Company td^rotect him fryro danger fron* 

* the Portugueseand other enemies who have hostile designs against him and 
his possessions in Vypeen and elsewhere.” Mr. Sastri” calls this agreement 
■a shrewd stroke of business- on the part of Paliath Achen. Refer to his 
, «ter 4 Some Dofmments on Cochin History ” I. H. R Commission, Proceed- 
ings of Meetings, Vbl XV. • ‘ 












Boom \ PaliathAchen confesses in this treaty that he was in a 
'position of embarrassment-, r powerless to save himself and 
stand against "his enemies ’ and therefore he was compelled to look 
out for a powerful nation which will maintain and' protect his 
land and subjects. The Company took him under its protection 
' on condition that ‘ neither he nor his legal successors should ever 
make a treaty or alliance with the Portuguese directly or indirect- 
ly’. This treaty shows the great prestige of the Dutch Company 
and the desperate position of the Malabar chiefs at that t time. 
The treaty, ho doubt, enhanced the prestige and influence of the 
Dutch in Malabar considerably. 


CHAPTER, II 


THE DUTCH OCCUPATION OF COCHIN 


T HE history of the Dutch relations with Cochin should, be 
studied in 'the background of the ' complicated politics of 


V . A I 

the country. ; Certain .adoptions made in the ruling ‘ family of 
Cochin had given rise to bitter internecine struggles and thrown 
the state Into utter confusion. In the 17th century the Cochin, 
ruling family was divided into five tavazhiqp 1 or branches. They 
were (1) Muttatavazhi, (2) Ilaya tavazhi, (3) Muringur, 
(4) Chazhiyur and (5) Palluritti. Of these five families, the 
reigning prince* Rama Varuia was from the Ilaya tavazhi branchy 
He adopted soAe princes from the Mutta tavazhi and Palluritti 
branches as hfc successors. Two princes* were adopted from the 
Mutta tavazhi branch, and in July 1646, Rama Varma the eldest 
of these princes became the ruler. Sodn quarrels arose between 
the Mutta tavazhi and Palluritti branches; ^ Vira Kerala 
Varma of the latter family deposed Rama Varma and- 
drove him out along with his brother with the help of the* 
Portuguese. The members of the banished family secured ihe 
support of one of the feudatories’qLthe Zamorin and tried to regain 
their porition. . But, they were defeated at a battle which took 
place at Trichur . The Zamorin immediately^took up Hie cause 
of the banished princes and made preparations lor an attack on 
Cochin. The throne having again fallen vacant, some princes 


1 Patappattu. Page 2. 

2 Introduction to thePatappattu Oollur S. Paftuncawaro Iyer. 
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#- ’? )»ere adoptedfrom the Vettathu fae^y;{Tahw)in ^wth Blafe^^S 

J&>\. The Vettom princes wtoe traditional friends of the 

The', anointment of the mince, was held inthePmlugnese; 
cathedral at Cochin and he was sworn m as; thePortuguese^ King ’s 
"ip hrother-in-arm^. &one of the local chieftains or neighbouring 
^ -’■f . princes took part in these ceremonies on the ground that the 
|£. Vettom family was not so ancient or noble as the Mrrtta tav iffii 
£ A ; Ft. Sebastioni rightly observes that this adoption was the root 
jpfc v cause pf all the subsequent troubles in Cochin. ~ %> . 

* Now there were two principal parties in Cochin, one snppqrt- 
iifr'.. • *®S .lb® Vettom princes and the other supporting the .Mntta , 
tayaritf princes. The leading 'Supporter of the Mntht* ta^iu 
' . .. princes was theZamorih. Tlley had also as their allie s the Rajas 
ifp /•; °f Vadakkumkur, Thekkumkur and Edappallj. Pali^th Achen, 

; ; , : riie premier chief of Cochin, was secretly helping the exiled princes. 
“Hie principal supporters of the Vettom princes were, of course^ 
|? . .tiie Portuguese. The princes of.Porakkad, Valluvanad and 

f&j'.V Chempakassery were their-other allies. 

' — - * 

f .r.> ‘ *'■ The Dutch had hitherto taken little part in the affairs- of 

Iff.. ;-:', Cochin. They were anxiously waiting for an opportunity to get a 
foothold there. The influence of the Dutch Company at 'that 
“• time seems to have bedh very great. The author of the ' Patap- 
yp .; P 4 ** 11 ’ 1 describes the Company as a ‘ mighty elephant ’ and sp~»trg 

&X 1 ,of the ‘ big guns, ammunitions and ships’ of the Dutch as a great 
Ss^ tenror.to Malabar. On the advice of the Paliam chief, the Mutta 
tavazhi prince, Vira Kerala Varma, proceeded to^ CQlombo tq. 
riie help of the Dutch. Vira Kerala Varma explained 4q 
SfS&Ggk the Governor General the\ whole case, specially laying stress <m 
^I'r^N-'the fact that the Portuguese had been illegally suppor ting the 
JpaVf; ftahnsof the usurpers. The Dutch promised immediate help. 

A amfCTence was held with the Zamorin at Ayacotta and a plan e 
attack was drawn up. The Zamorin was to attack by land ^ 
':**!? ri». Dutch by sea, while the Rajas of Vadatdkflmkur 
l^^lhekkurnkur were to lead a simultaneous attack alongside the " 

■ ■ ; - _ .• ... 

D#tch fleet under Van Goensat Ptflicat received orders - f 

campaign on the west coast. He collected 
f Snmbmftg about 24 ships from Colombo and other 
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parts. He. was joined by -the ships 'of Commodore Roodhasaf. 

.. Ifanapare, and the whole fleet arrived at Quilon on 'the 5th 
f December. The Dutch fleet consisted of nearly-4,000 soldiers ■ 

* including 2 7 companies of Europeans. The Portuguese offered'no. 

. resistance - But the' Nairs of the queen of Quilon ably resisted 
the enemy. . In the encounter with the Nairs, about 13 Dutchmerf 
were killed and about 30 were wounded, while “ th§ ways'aatfl.r 
fields were sown with dead Malabaris The Dutch entered ^,<^1 
*'^;;towh which had been abandoned by the Portuguese ; they afet 
tq the palace there and the temple attached to it. 

,r* y ' . After capturing Quilon, Van Goens sailed for Cranganore.*^ ' . •* 

V 'i‘> The Dutch landed at Cranganore on the 2nd January, 

. - ' and approached the Portugu^e town early on the morning of the 
-\> t " 3rd. The Zamorin immediately sent an army to hdp the 
^”-;-:c'.Vand the Dutch laid siege to the fortress. The Portuguese fortress 
was under the command of Urbano Fialho Ferreira. The Dutch ; 

' opened fire, against the fortnsss, determined to storm the town* 

,, The author of the ‘ Patappattu ’ says that the Dutch compander 
. seot word to the Portuguese garrison that he was determined to 
hkve his dinner in the Cranganore Fort on the following day. 

But, the ceaseless firing of the Dutch seemed to have no results 
in the beginning. Fr. -Sebastion 3 i gives an interesting .story that 
the Dutch sent a messenger with a white flag for truce,. But, 

UrbanO Ferreira sent back.the messenger to tell Van Goens that ^ 
the fort was full of valuable articles and that if he was very parti- ' 
qular to alter thedort, he himself would send him the ladder , to 
Stole the walls ! This insulting reply infuriated the Dutch an 
- they^ resolved to seize 1 * the fort on .any account. The Dutch'. c s >^. 
..... . -f wanted ttf find out a vulnerable point in the . fort and te^2C 
there. Captain Nieuhoff who was deputed for this task <*?£ ^ 
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managed to get information about the weak paints in the Porttt*> 
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, * tSaS* 

1 Gailetti quotes from the accounts of Schoaten, the surgeon 
* : CtfflJpany’s service who accoropained the expedition C/xV #4 

2'€#ptain Nieuhoff says M Mr. Van Goens set sail the same day with tS*K 
ships the * WaUktit tree " and the Utieland * towards Cranganore. Cooamodw < 
Gotske being to follow with the rest. . . .on the 29th we s^t sail in the 

, •'£. Exchange * to foUow the fleet ^ r . We landed without any opposition 
t eiaxpt that the enemy discharged some of its great cannons against us from.; r 
Cranganore, bttt without any loss on our side”* * 

1 Satastkmi, Bk. 1. Chap XIII. • .’ . - 
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gUese defences and attacked that. side on January 15. ft is* '** 
stated that the plans of the Portuguese were betrayed to the ~ 
f* t)utch by Paliath Achen who had already signed a treaty with' 
them. The Portuguese fought courageously, but their comman- 
dant fell pierced by a wound; and they retired to the Jesuit Church* 

The Dutch, rushed into the Fort and the Portuguese, finding 
further defence impossible, surrendered. On the Portuguese s^e 
about 120 Europeans and many Nairs were killed. The Dutch 
lost About 70 men among whom were important office^ like 
Poolman, Sobulenburg, Simon Wending and Lieutenant Silvester. „ 

** The Portuguese had many buildings and churches in Cranganore. 
Baldaeus says that the Dutch found there a noble College of the 
Jesuits with a fine library attached to it, a Franciscan church and 
a Stately cathedral adorned with tombs of the ArcKbfehops of the 
place. * Outside the fort there was a seminary belonging to the 
St. Thomas Christians (Syrian Christians) where many students 
and priests were studying Syriac. There were in all seven „ 
churches in Cranganore. Baldaeus* says that the town showed 
traces of Portuguese decadence k but from various^ other accounts 
he himself gives, Cranganore seemed to have been a flourishing 
town. Its decadence set in with its conquest by the Dutch. The 
Dutch at first entrusted it to the local Raja who was to be 
their vassal. 



After the capture of Cranganore, the Dutch forces moved 
south towards Cochin, subjugating the Island of Vypeen on their 
way. They established their headquarters in* a Portuguese 
church and built a fort called \ New Orange \ Thek idea was to 
bombard Cochin from New Orange. The morale of the Portu- 
guese defenders had been considerably shattered by the brilliant 
victories scored by, the Dutch at Cranganore. Bishop Sebastioni 
says that he received a letter from the Paliam chief asking him to 
go over to Chennamangalam for some imjxntant confidential 
negotiations. The Portuguese were prepared to recognise the , 
right of the Mutjta tavazhi to succeed the Vettom prince in order 
%to avoid an encounter with the Dutch. They were anxious about 
the fate of the Syrian Catholics in Cochin in the event of a Dutch" 
conquest of the fort. But, before any settlement could .be 
i arranged, the Dutch had launched their attack on Cochin*. " • r 


^ l Baldaeus I. Chap. XVIII. 
2 Sebastioni II. Chap. XIII. 
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The Zamorin with his troops advaacedto Elankuqnapuzha to 
help the MuttA tavazhi prince. The Mutta tavazhi prince had 
meanwhile met the Dutch Aanmander on board the ship and 
ptomised all possible help.' He undertook* to supply the Du^ch 
with food materials from the neighbouring, districts. 

„ The Portuguese Governor had convened a conference consis- 
ting of. his officers, -the Cochin prince and Goda Varma, the junior 
.prince, to discuss about the steps to be taken for the defence of \ 
Cochin. The junior prince advised the Cochin Raja to eSdape 


'A. 


before the enemy advanced, but he was steadfast in his resolve 


to fight for the crown and country 




Van Goens landed some miles south of Cochin and marched 


along the. shore to the Church of St. Iago. From there he 
advanced towards Mattancherry. Vira Kerala Varma had 
specially requested the Dutch admiral that there should b$ QO 


m. 


indiscriminate slaughter after the capture of the town. He ;wa$ 


very anxious that his sister, the old queen-mother, and the 
Brahmans and the gosha women in the fort should suffer no 
harm. The Dutch pretended to be friends of the natives, and 
announced that they had come not to hurt them, but duly to 
help them by defeating the Portuguese. But their persuasion 
was of no avail ; and the Nairs put forth a stout resistance 1 . 

Baldaeus says that the Nairs were all intoxicated with opium. 
But tfieir heroism was’ in vain. AH the three Vettom princes 
were killed ii* the fight 1 . The Nairs had fortified themselves 
in a templg very near the palace. But the Dutch attacked, 
them and chased them from there. In the encounter about 400 
Nairs were killed and majiy times their nifmber wounded. Rani 
Gangadhara Lakshmi, the old queen-mother, took refuge pin the. 
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temple, but 'She was taken prisoner and brought before 


■# 


' Dutch general by Hendrik Van Rhede 3 (author of the famous 
Vrork, ‘ Hortus Malabaricus ’). Van Rhede was instautly promoted 
to the rank of captain as a recognition of his service. * 




I Nicuhoff says " They all appeared hr ^ms against os and several tunes 
attacked ns like mad men throwing themselves among our ranks though they 
were sure Ur die in the attempt and thrusting themselves upon our swords, aid 
spikes not like men, hot like wild boars and enraged bears v * ^ 

* 2 Tavernier says that four princes were killed. Ref Bk. I, Chapt. XVI, . 

3 Nieohoff Says t* The Queen would fain have hid he^eH in a corner 
id the top of the jpfcgod*, but was brand out by Captain Henry Rede and ; 
. bapKght into ear camp *. 
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; V-, When the queen-mother was brought before Van Goens,the 
Mutta tavazhi prince paid his respects to her. She readily recogr 
nised hira as the legal prince 1 . *. ^ . 

Many Nair chiefs were filled or taken prisoners in the battle *. 


Goda Varma, the Vettom prince, had escaped to E makulam 
Xhe^Dutch proposed^ to pursue him and attack his stronghold 
■> tb ere - But, meanwhile, the Raja of Chempakasaery.^ar staunch 
ally df the Vettom prince, had arrived at Emakulam with re- 
inforcements. When the Dutch heard about this, they gave up 
the idea, of pursuit. ” 


The Dutch now decided to attack the main fortress. Their 
army was then divided into three companies — one on the southern 
side under Van Goens, one on the western side under Commodore) 
’ Isbrand Goske and one on the eastern side under Commodore 
R6ot Bans: The Dutch, started bombarding the town from their 

fftt4r-OCC nf Motir fVro n ern f . XX7 ^ 1 l > < t 


5th February. But he was killed in his attempt" and his army re- 
treated in confusion. The siege continued for three weeks dnrmg " 
fthich not a day passed without attacks and sorties. Winter Was 
fast approaching, and the besieging forces were reduced -ip 
number to 1400 men. Meanwhile, the Portuguese received re- 
inforcements from their ally, the Raja of Chempakassery. Further 
five ships arrived from Goa for Portuguese help.* The Dutch 
were badly in need of many war materials, and the putbreak erf. 


monsoon had spoiled their plans, yan Goens thought & 


better to raise the siege and retire to Batavia. The retreat waC 
. effected “* such a cley er way that the Portuguese came' to know 
A.fjlf-it only after the whole garrison had left. “ All night a Dutch 


• . constable named Boerdrop had been running about bawjing out 
at the top 'of his voice words of command such as 'stand’ 


i 


V Who is there ? ; a friendly Jew hi the meanwhile sounded 
^thegohg till early vespers; and these tricks put the, beseiged 

‘ - it : . • ■ 


: >A I F*. Sebastioni says that she was compelled by the Dutch to recognise 
T;’ -' the Mutta tsvashi prince as hmr. 

. . \ - ... ■ • ■ •, 

We Ttrmraiuthttrai Granthavari says that Ragbavan Coil w*s wotoded 
, he 'iwcaped and that two Namboodiries of Munyattitta were' carried away . 

***** &«* ship as prisoners. , > A \ ^ 

* v ^ ' v ' ^ v r 
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«j® their guard?* 1 ; Van Goens embarked on the night'of March 2* 
leaving garrisons "at New Orange, Cranganore and Quilen. 

The 'Portuguese thought that the Dutch had given up their 
idea of conquering Cochin for good. Therefore, they did not do 
anything to strengthen + their position in the fort Instead; they 
sought to wreak theirjvengeance on the Jews and Konkanis who 
^ere supposed to be the supporters of the Dutch. Goda Varnaa 


' ■ ::&**' 






imrfiediately returned to Cochin and he was accepted by the 


chiefs and nobles as the prince. It was very late in ike dayVbefc:? 


Mutta tavazhi the. prince ahd Paliath Achen came to know of the 


retreat of die Dutch*- They were about to fall into the hands Of; 



■ ■ . : : 

to Colombo 


. the Portuguese, but fortunately escaped. 

. - ^ Vira .Kerala Varma immediately proceeded 
' . . . accompanied by one of the Chaliur princes and Paliath Achen. 

. He represented his grievances to the Governor-General who found 
fault with the Admiral for returning without installing the prince 
on fhe throne^*A Dutch fleet was instantly despatched to Corian^^fe 
Blit Vira Kerila Varrfta died on board the ship on his retwn'iii ^; 
journey. On his death the Chaliur prince, Vira Kerala Varmn 
r-became the heir' to the throne. - 

» ” When the Portuguese understood that the Dutch were 
planning a second attack they appealed to Goa . for help. 

. They a 4 so made busy preparations fof strengthening their fort. 
v But the reinforcements sent from Goa did not reach them as the. 
ships that brought them were caught in a. tempest near Honore.*, 

%:■ ±Thh Dutch appeared before Cochin on the 25th October X&Krx . 
j® ;: ' qpder Genual Jacob Hustaart. A Dutch fleet of devensfaps amvi^ 

J at PaBiport from Batavia. Van Goens who was not keeping goq£ : 
ag^ -. health at {hat time was to proceed-with three skips a little later; . 

i‘The’ Dutch entxenched themselves at the southern end of the rj ;£- 
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Meainwhile reinforcements came from Batavia and other 






Van Goens Wived from Ceylon with a body of native 

Some Konkani troops also arrived from the Dutch Pp 
settlement of Vingorla. After leaving a small contingent aty^ 
Vypopn. the Dutch army left for Cochin and: landed in thi'; 
^gcinity of the Church of St. Andrews. They took all precatitiohs 
to prevent supplies reaching the Portuguese from their allies. 
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As soon as the Dutch arrived in Cochin, they offered terms 
olpeace to the Portuguese. The Dutdh Governor-General promised 
to give the Portuguese absolute freedom of religion and trade, 
provided they would surrender thefort. But the terms were 
sternly refused by the Portuguese commander Sarmento. Bishop 
Sebastioni says that the Dutch had sent two captains with a 
white flag to the Portuguese Governor before the final attack. 
The Dutch captains were brought inside the fort with their eyes 
blindfolded so that they might not notice, anything about the 
defences of the fort. But they had admitted a boy also inside the 
fort who was not blindfolded like the others. The boy made use * 
of that opportunity to study all details of the Portuguese defences. 
This information was very valuable to the Dutch general. 

The -Dutch erected batteries under cover of small barri- 
cades made of palm-trunks. A battery with four pieces of 
cannon was erected near the Church of St. John, another waS 
erected near the Church of St, Thomas, a thftd was erected at 
Calvetti with* seven pieces of cannon. On the whole about 28 
guns were employed in this scheme of attack. 

The Portuguese constructed a new bastion at Calvetty* think* 
ing that the Dutch would attack them at that^ point. There was 
ah old, half-ruined pepper warehouse, and the Dutch attacked it 
from the sea dn the 31st of December 1662. \ 

Meanwhile, the Raja of Porakkad, the traditional ally of the 
Portuguese, arrived with a strong Nair contingent and made some 
attempts to send food Supplies to the defenders inside the fort., 
A serious battle took place at the landing place between the 
Dutch and the Nairs of Porakkad. The Porakkad troops di£ 
played exceptional heroism, but fresh troops under Captain Ree 
came to the help of the Dutch and completely routed the Nairs 1 2 ! 

v The Dutch at last resolved to take the fort by storm directing 
tfieir attack on the Caivetty side. They sent a frigate to Vypeeh 
tp bring the soldiers stationed there. Bufcj on its return voyage 
-the entire frigate was destroyed as it struck against a sand hank; 
AH except ten soldiers ware, drowned in the sea *. The ten Wfwr 
managed to reach the chores fell into the hands of tife Portuguese* 




1 Cochi Holy* Chari tram. 

2 Ibid. 
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The final as&ult on Calvetty took place on the 6th of January.. 
. Four companies each consisting about 150 men, took part in the 
attack 1 . ' 


_ A Dutch army under Captain du Pon succeeded in entering 
the town on the Calvetty side. The position of the Portuguese 
r wasjvery precarious. Goda Varma and his followers had already 
deserted the Portuguese .and escaped to places Of better 'security. 
The Raja" of PoiStkkad also had deserted the Portuguese and they 
were not getting any supplies from any quarters. Still the 
Portuguese put forth a stout resistance. But it was of no avail. £ 
Finally they decided to surrender and sent two commissaries to 
Van Goens with a white flag. The next morning the Portuguese 
general, Ignatio Sarmento, delivered the keys of the fort into the 
hands of the Dutch general.* 

Among the Portuguese killed was Don Bernardo, the son-in- 
law, ef the Portuguese Governor. The Dutch leader ot the.ass&ult. 
Major Du Pon, was wounded in two places ; a Dutch captain and „ 
two lieutenants died of their wounds. The seige had cost the 
Dutch 360 men ; 300 more lay in the hospital ; 500 more were unfit • 
for duty. On the enemy’s side 900 had been killed, wounded or 
captured. 

*n*B treaty was signed on the 7th January 1663*. 



1 Tavernier says that the Portuguese got the assistance of 200 Dutchmen 
who had deserted their army. Their salary for 6J months had been withheld * 
by the Butch Government for failure to defend the town of Tonan in JaVA and 
they joifeed the Portuguese to take revenge. But for their help the Portuguese" 

would not have held out for so long a time. — Book I Ch. XVI. ~ 

* „ ' . 

2 Sebastioni says, that the town was given up to loot for three days. 
According to the Bishop the cruelties and atrocities perpetrated by the victori- 
ous troops pass all description. But Tavernier gives a different account about 
the capitulation. “ The Portuguese according to the terms of the capitulation, 
left Cochin with arms and baggages, but as soon as they were outside the 
gates of the town where the Butch troops were in Order of battle, they were 
obliged to yjiye up their arms and place them at the feet of the General, with * 
the exception of officers who kept their swords The General had promised >' J 

,the soliders thertoot of the town, but not being able to keep up his promise for 
reasons he explained to them, he- led to hope that he would pay tbem six V 
months’ wages. ' . v 


* 


3 28th Dhanu, 838 M. E. (rtatappaitu) ° The date of the document Is 1 
„ > usually given as 7th January. The entry at the end shows that the terms Kim' 

4 * negotiated On the 7th and ratified on the 8th **. Some Documents *on the . 
* ' History of Cochin by K. A. Hilakanta Sastri: I. H. R. Co mm issi on Proceedings u - 
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The terms were:— - •• _ ,. v ^';~ 

z. The town of Cochin shall be surrendered, with aft; 
jurisdictions, old privileges, revenues, lands, with the documents • 
and papers relating thereto and whatever else is held in the name 

f r ii tr * r r» a n *-1.1 ' J alxl A 
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of the King of Portugal, all rights and titled thereto bein gceded 
to the Dutch General or His Worship's representatives; . , ^ , 

2. All artillery, ammunition, merchandise, victuals,*movable 
and immovable property, slaves and whatever else there may be£ 
shall be handed over as above. - ; 

" 3. All free persons who have borne jtrms shall swear not to 

serve against the Netherlands in India for two years. \ \ 

J i :V i ‘® " j 

4. All the soldiers and others belonging to the army shall 

march ont with flying colours, drams beating, fuses alight, bullets 
in their mouths and two guns, to a convenient place outside the 
town and lay down their arms beneath the standard of the 
General. . , • . ”;'V 

5. ' All true-born unmarried Portuguese shall be conveyed to . 

Europe. " . 

. 6. All maimed Portuguese and Mestics shall proceed to Goa 
and may take their bed and bedding" and such other articles as ... 
the General and his Council may permit. . - ' . • 

7. All free Topasses and Canarians (Konkanis) shall remain ' 

■ at the disposal and discretion of the General. . , : 

* -'1 

8. The clergy 'may take with them their images affd church ■ 

ornaments except thosf of gold and silver.' ' .5 

9. All free persons and all persons belonging to the 
church now wandering in the country shall, if they be subjects ’ 

the king "of Portugal, be comprehended in this treaty. - 

. The capitulation of Cochin was soon followed by that of 


•r:& 






Cannanore — the last Portuguese Stronghold on the Malabar 




;‘%Cg*sL ' The Cannanore fort seems to have been strong enough; 1 

But the commandant surrendered 


. * 
- ' * " & 
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.^toresist the beseigers. 


^5? bfefore. Hnstdfcrt on the, 13th of February, for which act ed 




cowardice be was executed on his arrival at Goa. 

’ Portugal and Holland had made peace in Enrppe before. 7 ' 
capitulation of Cochin and Cannanore. The treaty bad 
~ ratified by the Dutch Government in Holland oa tfcr 














t4th of Pecemher 1662 and one of the clauses of the treaty 
was that all conquered places should' be restored to their 
former matters immediately after the publication of the treaty. 

Bay 1 says that the Dutch General had deliberately withheld 
the information about the signing of the peace so that jt 
should not prevent his conquest 6f Cochin, It is Said 
When the Portuguese accused ' Van Goens of this charge he 
^ coolly replied that he was only playing the same game wht$b 1 
the Portuguese themselves had played on f the Dutch* at^thg 
capture of Pernambuco in Brazil not many years ago. 'Bveh^ufJ^ 
otherwise, the Dutch had a sound justification in refusing , to 
restore Cochin and Cannanore to the Portuguese. When the 
Portuguese Viceroy demanded the restoration of these places . 
on the ground that they were captured after the signing of the 
treaty, the Dutch replied that" “it was true the treaty was 


. 0 - 


; '■life. 


- ratified on the 14th of December 1662, but only came into 


’jm*. 


force so far as the last was concerned after the publication W -\gi%slF 
the said peace which took place three months after the said ^ 


ratification Cochin was captured iA January and Cannanore ; ; 


in February 1663, but* the 'treaty was published oqly in March. 
Therefore the Dutch were not obliged to surrender their 
inquests 2 . v 

The capture of Cochin from the Portuguese marks a very 
important landmark, in the history of the Dutch in Malabar; 
The Portuguese flag ceased td fly over Malabar and* the Dutch 
were left undisputed masters of the country 3 .. -V 


1 Day — ‘*Land of the Perumals ” P. 1)7. 
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i Francois Martin who visited Cochin in 1669 observes in this connection: 


p' ^Tbere have been nevertheless some protests against this capture, the King of 




Portugal holding that this action was against «4he terms and subsequent to the 
of 'peace concluded between the two nations in Europe^ But such. 


m 

# ^ 


.protests must needs be upheld more by right of force than by way of 




'^Tbe question was finally decided by the treaty of 1669 between Holland 
ahd Portugal which stated that Cochin and Cannanore should remain in the 
. hands of the Dutth. / ~ # 

3 Baldness -says that the Dutifh were very liberal in the treatment accorded 
— ■ to the Portuguese . *' Being |hus become entirely masters of Cochin, after ^ 

had been 150 year? in tho possession of the P<5Rugoese, thelDutch Ge^al 


made it his chiefest cate ia tssufe his orders not to 1 molest the Portuguese, both ' 




oLcapitulatian . ’ * 


t>utch m Influence in Cochin . As soon a* the Dutch took 
charge of the government of Cochin, the Muta tavazhi prince 
was installed on the throne . 1 * , - 

9 r 

A golden crown was made, bearing, the insignia of the 
Dutch East India Company,, and Van Goens himself placed it 
on the prince's head. The* very ceremony proclaimed the 
altered position of the Cochin ruler. The position of the 
Cochin Raja was that of a mere puppet in the hands of the* 
Dutch ^Company. tHe signed a new treaty with the Dutch 
by which he promised to* recognise the authority of the Company 
in the Cochin fort “so long as the sun and the moon exist"*/ 
He accepted the Company as his protector in view of the fact 
that the Company had been responsible for installing him ; on 
"tfaet hrone. The Company was given a -monopoly of trade 
in pepper and cinnamon. The Dutch also got the right to 
construct three new forts — one at Pallipuram for the protection 
of Cranganore, another at Cheppuram • for the protection qf 
Porakkad and a third at Azhikkal for the protection of Cochin. 
The Cochin prince was entitled to all the customs and duties 
traditionally collected by his predecessors. The Christians were 
placed under the special protection of the Company. Certain 
arrangements were made concerning the administration of 
justice in cases of disputes between the Company's dependents 
and the Raja's 'subjects. No Portuguese' priests were to be 
allowed to stay within the fortress of Cochiij. This treaty* 
not only established the Company's monopoly of trade, but 
also legalised the sovereign position oi the Company in Cochin. 

Two days after tne signing of the treaty with the Cochin 
prince, the Dutch concluded an alliance with the Raja of Porakkad 

: ' 

l Tavernier describee the coronation ceremony as follows The General 
had a crown made to place on the head of a new king of ; Cochin / the other 
having been driven away and on the day which he selected for this grand per- 
formance he seated himself on a kind of throne at the foot of which a Malabari 
Called Montahi conducted by two or three captains, placed himself onfcis 
knees to receive the crown from his hands and to take possession of a king dom* 
jdf very limited extent, that is Jo say. some small territories in the neigbboor^ 
hood of Cochin p \ — Vol. I P. 242 

' 2 Cochy Rajya Chari tram, by K- P. P. Menon, Vol. II. 

** dated Meenam 12th, 838 M. E , corresponding' to March 
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* * . . ' pll ^s., •. 

' had always been helping the enemies of the Dutch ; but there s -v - ^ 
seems to have bten no difficulty at all in concluding^ a friendly I 

adhance. The Baja of Porakkad ayd the Dutch General met Jte 
if they were old friends* and a treaty was signed expressing \ 
desire to keep their friendship for ever. The Raja of 
promised that he would never be hostile towards the Cochin .* 

Raja or the Company. On the other hand he undertook id help 
them against the Portuguese or any other enemies. Gods* 

Varma, the Vettom prince, was riot allowed to enter his tenri- 
lories thereafter. Trade of pepper and cinnamon in his territory • 
was to be conducted with complete agreement with the, Cochin* c$I 
Raja and the Dutch. The Company was to construct a new fort at ■ A %$, 
Porakkad. All the Portuguese ships in Porafckad were to be “ 

handed over to the Dutch. The Company and the Cochin Raja ,* *. ' ■ 
undertook to protect Porakkad from all its enemies. All the pri- ,, 
vileges previously enjoyed by the Portuguese in Porakkad were ‘ : r 
thereafter to be enjoyed by the Dutch, - ' ' ’^pL 

. • The treaty wi%Porakkad strengthened the position of the 
Company to a considerable extent. It turned a former enemy " r , ;--’iSp 
ittto-a close ally. j” "J- 

Jacob Hutstaast succeeded Van Goens as Governor of Cochin. • •. 

He signed a fresh treaty with the Cochih prince on Feb. 25, 1664, 

’ whereby certain new concessions were gained by the Dutch. The ■ ' 

Dutch company was exempted from the payment of tolls fo the '.*'M 

Cochin prince for canying goods into the? Cochin .port. The Com- s- ^ 
pany Was to eiyoy complete liberty for trade with the Cochin 
merchants anf^the Raja was not to interfere in their affairs. The . 

Company’s monopoly of trade with Cochin was again asserted tm ^ 

t£e new treaty. ‘ * ' . V-tfv 

r,-k* I n 1673 Hendrick van Rheede came to Cochin as the coni* 

The finances of Cochin seem to have been in confusion 
when he took charge as the Commander. He made ‘certain - 
agreements concerning the administration of Cochin on September r 
2, 16^4. .The Raja was to receive 3,000 fanams for his expens#, 

The allowances for the junior-princes were also fixed* . . Adoption^ J 
to die Roy# family were to be made only with the consent of the* ^_/ 




2 Patappattu P. 46. 

1 Elay a Raja — 1500 Fanams. 
Rama Varma— 73G. „ 

G^daVarma— 450 ^ 

'*■ 4 ' ' 





Company. The Paliam chief was to be in charge of the adminis- 
tration, and the junior princes were not to interfere in the State 
affairs. The provisions of this agreement were not pleasing to 
the junior princes. . The princes were encouraged by the Nair 
chief tains ^vho also- disliked the interference of the Dutch in inter- 
nal affairs. The junior princes defied the authority of ' the Raja 
and the State was thrown into Civil War. The Raja himself had 
to leave the capital fearing the troubles of the nobles and the 
junior princes. He wrote a letter to the Governor General at 
Batavia in March 1677 informing him of the situation in his 
* State. The Raja received the reply on the 8th of September. 
The Governor General was of opinion that the Raja himself should 
settle the affairs of his State. He advised the Raja to return to 
his capital and protect the “ fair name and pride pi the Company 
and the Swaroopam *\ The Governor General again asserted the 
mutual confidence between the Company and the Raja, and eager- 
ly desired that it should never be strained. . * 

The Raja tried his best to restore order and peace in his 
family and State. But the troubles only intensified. 

Van Rheede was succeded by Jacob Lobo as Commander of 

Cochin. Lobo signed a new treaty with the Raja on the 21st of 

May 1678. This agreement stated that the junior princes should 
not interfere in the State affairs. They were not to go against 
the orders of the Raja on pain of very severe punishment. They 
could not enter the Cochin port without the consent of the Raja. 
The Paliam chief was to manage the administration in consulta- 
tion with the Raja and the Commander. , If tfie PaUam chief 
failed to discharge his duties satisfactorily, the Rajct could appoint, 
a new chief with the permission of the Commafcuder. 

Certain arrangements were made for the collection of 

revenue due to the Raja. The Nairs were told that they would 
be severely punished if they attempted to create trouble in the 
State. Some regulations were made concerning the protection of 

the Christian subjects in Cochin. 

- ' * * 

The agreement virtually handed the Cochin State over to the 
Company^ It reduced the position of the Raja to that of a mere 
dependent of the Company* T he administration was to - be 
carried on by the Paliam chief who was to be responsible to the 

Company. The Raja was the nominal head of the State, but he 
could exercise very little powers. The position of the - Raja was 
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very pitiable. The junior princes were all enraged against 
him and the Nair nobles were openly supporting the princes. ^ ; l 
The fhreatof punishment meted out to the Nair nobles and the 
junior princes resulted only in aggravating their hostility. They 
were now planning for deposing the Raja and destroying the 
Dutch influence in the State. There was no lo.ve lost between 
the local merchants and the Company's merchants ; and therefore <$ 
there was considerable difficulty in the collection of customs and 
duties. The Dutch Commander at that time— Martin Huysman 
' signed a new agreement with the Raja on the 3rd of May, 1681 
at Chennamangalam. This agreement provided, another opportur 
nity to the Dutch for tightening their grip over Cochin. The first ^ 
clause of the agreement declared the Paiiam chief as the head of ? , 
the administration. The allowances for the princes were fixed at „ ; 
the former rates (i.e., 3000 fanams for the Raja, 1500 fanams for 
the Elaya Raja, 750 fanams for Rama Varma and 450 fanams for 
Goda Varma.) The paiiam chidf should see that the allowances 
were properly given to the princes. The Elaya Raja was not .to * 
interfere in State affairs. No adoptions were to be made, to * the 
Royal family without the consent of the Company. In short, the 
affairs of the state were to be conducted by the Paiiam chief 
under instructions from the Commander. He was to be assisted 
by 'three others including an officer of the Company. 

Captain Hendrick Reins was selected to represeijt the 
Company as stipulated in the agreement. Meanwhile, the P aii a m 
chief died leading as his heir a minor by name Ittikkannachen. 

The Raja appointed Ittikkannachen as the prime minister, but as 
he was a minor, it was necessary to appoint a counsellor. The 

/ Raja consulted the Dutch Commander Gulmer Vorsburgas to r 
the appoinment of new counsellors, and a fresh agrement was 
signed between the two on July 25, 1684. Captain Hendrick 
Reins who was appointed as the Company's representative was to 
exercise the powers of the prime minister. The minor Paiiam 
chief, Ittiakkannachen, was of course the chief minister in name. 1 
He was to be assisted by two counsellors who were also named in 
the agreement 1 . The treasurer of the State was Perimbala - 
Shenoi — a dependent of the Company. He had not been regular. ' *; 
In keeping the accounts and he was never on good terms with the 1 
local officers. The Raja had desired the removal of Perimbala 
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Sbenoi and the appointment of a new hand, hut the Commander 
t was no ^ prepared to remove liim, .Thus the Company had the 
command of both the treasury and the dewapship, and the Raja 
was reduced to the. position of a mere cypher. 'The Raja was 
conscious of his growing helplessness. But, he had no other 
alternative but to depend on the Dueh as he had estranged the 
junior princes and the nobles. The Paliara chief was only a 
minor,' and as such Jie was not powerful. Even otherwise the 
Raja could not rely on the support of the Paliam chief as he^was 
more a dependent of the Company than of the Raja. The I>uch 
^were the de-facto rulers . of Cochin, apd they exercised their 
authority even in minor matters of the State like the appoint- 
ment of local officials. 

In 1687 Isaak Van Deelan was appointed Commander of 
Cochin. Th$ highhanded interference by, “the Company,* in 
internal matters drove the Raja to desperation and he himself 
secretly helped the outbreak of troubles in the state* Some 
loyal Nair nobles pledged their support for ousting the Dutch 
from Cochin. The Dutch Governor General at Batavia was 
. constantly informed of the steady deterioration of Dutch influence 
in Cochin. Events were fast developing in the direction of a rap- 
prochement between the Raja and his nobles against the Dutch. 
But a dispute of succession arose in Cochin meanwhile, and the 
Raja w^s again put to the necessity of depending on Dutch 
power. 

It had been decided at a meeting of the Raja, Elaya Raja, 
the Dutch Governor and the Paliam chief at Chenndmangalam in 
May 1681, to adopt some princes and princesses from the 
Chaliyur family. This decision was given effect to in 1689* But 
this ^adoption was not welcome to some nobles especially the 
Rajas of Parur, Mangat and Manakulam. The Chaliyur princes 
Were dependents of the Dutch, and therefore/ their cause was 
upl^d by the Company. The Nair nobles supported the Vettom 
princes and demanded that adoption should be made from that 
-family. The Vettom princes were popular with the people and 
the Raja himself was prepared to' support them because of his 
hostility, towards the Dutch. But, Paliath Achen stood firmly by 
the Dutch and the Chaliyur branch. The Dutch had alienated 
r every one at Cochin and their position was very precarious. The 
hfair nobles invited the Vettom prince to assnmedes*lershi^ In ; 
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2691 he arrived at Mangai^ accompanied' -by ^AyinikkdttiJ 


Namfeidi. 
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The author of * Keralolpathi * says that theDutch and the 


Cochin Raja frightened at this new turn of events, appealecttd 


“the Zamorin for help through the Raja of Crahganore. Tpe ^ 
Zamorin consented to come to their help and signed a truce %f'r v i ; ^| 
12 years with the Dutch. The Quitch ceded Chettwaye to the /^v^l 
Zamorin and agreed to pay the expenses of the war. * The r fjj§f 
Calicut forces commanded by Krishnan, the * Talachchennore * of 


Chowghat; crossed into Alangad and Parur. The Dutch forces 
were commanded by Hendrick Van Kheede. The supporters o^ 
^he Vettom princes were commanded by Mangat Raja. Hewfek 
defeated by the Dutch, and Parur and Alangad were plundered 
by tfte- victors. The Zamorin got Chettwaye as was originally 
promised. - . r \ 


promised. - . \ *1 

H The war of the Vettom succession secured the • premier 
position of the Dutch once again in Cochin and established ikon* 
an unquestionable basis. The Dutch with the hglp of the 
Zamorin broke the power of the Nair nobles and local Rajas who ^ 
had been their bitter enemies. The position of the Dutch a§ k* 
king-makers in Cochin became undisputed. Cochin was reduced CIS* - 
to the position of a mere Dutch principality. * 


The Raja of Cochin died in' 1687. The administration of jr 
Cochin was in great confusion in the time of his successor. ^ 
Ittikkannachen, the Paliam chief, was never loyal to the new^/ ' 
Raja, and h 5 joined sides with his enemies. Collection of customs > 1 ***** 
and revenues fell into arrears. The Company's Indian agent, ^ 
Bavan Prabhu, was secretly intriguing against the Raja fnd ; ^ 
encouraging these irregularities. Isaac Van Declan/the Dutch 
^Commander, died oh the 25th December 1693, and the Raja w$s ^ 
in a helpless portion. He wrote a letter (on 22nd of Jan. 1694)^';^^ 
to the Governor General at Batavia acquainting him of-tteVM 
situation injCochin. He complained of the hostile attitude of the new- v>Jp 
Paliath Acben. “ Fbrmerl^ there were loyal and efficient men ip 
the Paliam family ”, he wrote \ ” but now it is managed by minor 

urchins . .There are many Swaroopis in my State ot which 

the Paliam *|s only onc> We had done our best to improve the - <, 
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position of the Paliam. family. But no# all of than have turned 
against me because of their youthful recklessness. ..... /.I have 

enemies both inside and outside the fort. Therefore, I am put to 
very hard difficulties. The Menons in my service are not given 
correct accounts, and customs and duties are not properly 
remitted to my Government. Bavan is at the root of all these 
confusions and he is in the pay of my enemy, the Z^ncrm/' 

. The Raja earnestly appealed to the (Governor General to do all 
that was necessary to stop these irregularities. The Raja got the 
reply that the new Commander, Adrian Van Mattan and the 
n£W Commissar General would set matters right and do their 
best to improve the position of the Company and the Raja. But 
the irregularities of Bavan Prabhu/ only became worse. The 
Commander was also anxious to keep his friendly relation with 
. the Zamorin. The Raja again sent a letter to the Governor 
General at Batavia (Idavom 871 M. E. 1696 A. D.) complaining 
of the hostile attitude of the Company’s agents. The Commissar 
of the Company had met the Zamorin at Ponnani and received 
presents from him. The Raja v also drew the attention ot the 
. Governor General to the poor state of the finances of the 1 
Swaroopam. What enraged the Raja most was the attitude of 
the Commissar in courting the friendship of the Zamorin. The 
Raja was seriously afraid that the Dutch may fall under 
the influence of the Zamorin, which would mean the destruction 
of his Swaroopam. 

In 1697 Hendrick Zwardercfoon was appointee! Commander 
of Cochin. The Cochin Raja passed a\yay in 1698 and he was suc- 
ceeded by Prince Rama Varma. A new agreement was entered 
intg between the Raja and Zwaadercroon. Some arrangements 
* were made regarding the finances of the State. The ^Company 
renewed its pledge to protect the State .from aU its enemies. The 
** Raja in tufn promised to send help to the Company if it, was 
attacked by its enemies. This agreement finally set thfe seal of 
. servitude on the Cochin principality and made it merely an ap- 
pendage of the Dutch Company. # ' * 

>■ ' CHAPTER III 



THE ZAMORIN AND THE DUTCH 

W HEN the Dutch established their power in Cochin, the most ! 
resourceful and aggressive of the princefof Malabar 
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was the Zamorin of Calicut. The Zamorin had been the tradi- 
tional enemy of the Portuguese, and he extended a, willing sup- 
port to the Dutch to drive out the Portuguese from Cochin. The 
main ambition of the Zamorfn Was to gain possession of Cochin 
through Dutch help. But, the Zamorin was disillusioned at the . 
v^ry begining when the Dutch signed an agreement with the 
Cochin Raja undertaking to protect him from all outside attack. 
The Dutch were careful in seeing that the Zamorin did not be- 
come too powerful in Malabar. The Zamorin demanded that at ' 
least the island of Vypeen should be ceded to him, but* the Dutd^ 
were not prepared for that. Thus both the Dutch and the Zamo- 
rin knew from the very outset that their relations could not be 
cordial. There was traditional enmity between the Zamorin' and 
Cochin. Visscher 1 refers to the continual warfare between the 
two kingdoms and attributes it to the division of the Malayalee ^ 
community into the two factions — Panniyurkur and Chovarakur. 

“ No firm or lasting peace is ever made ” writes Visscher, “ but 
merely so to speak, a cessation of hostilities, invariably followed 
by a renewal of war " . But how far this tradition -of the two ' 
rival factions was responsible for these constant wars is not cer- 
tain. More often these wars had originated from th^ir claims on 
places in each other's territories*. The warfare between the rival 
kings of Cochin and Calicut continued for orer* 250 years after 
the arrival of the Portuguese in Malabar, and we have instances 
of at least nine such conflicts 8 . Both the Portuguese and the 
Dutch had cleverly availed themselves of all opportunities to bet- 
ter their interests in the, Malabar coast. But the commitment of 
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the Dutch to protect Cochin from her enemies had brought consi- 
derable loss to the Company. The Dutch Governor General once 
wrote bitterly to the Cochin Raia. “ I do not know how much 
treasure and how much blood had been spent by the Hon'ble 

Company to aggrandise your family But, it was very* 

late when the Company came to the conclusion 4 “ that the Raja,/ - 
of Cochin was ho longer to be supported in his interminable 
fights with the Zamorin. 

We have seen before, that the Dutch had ceded Chettwaye 
to the Zamorin in 1691 in return for the help he had given in the 

, 1 Visscher’s Letters. IV. x V 

- 2 Hfctory of Kerala. K, P. P. Menon, Vol. I.- P. 484. 

3 Letter of Jan Van Horn dated 15th November 1705. 

4 Resolution of the Supreme Govt, at Batavia. 


* 4 war of the Vettom succession." Chettwaye was of great stra^ 
tegie importance for an attack on dbchin. It lay in the v 
territories of Payyencherry Nair, a feudatory of the Zamorin. As 
sbto as* the Zamorin gained possession of Chettwaye he took 
advantage of the position to use it against his hereditary enemy, 
the Raja of Cochin. He built a line of fortresses on the Cochin 
frontier and strongly garrisoned them 1 . The Zamorin was fully 
aware of the fact that his treaty with s the Hutch would not be 
longstanding. Further, the Raja of ' Cochin was trying his best 
to bring about a rupture Of the peace between the Zamorin arid 
the Dutch. Therefore the Zamorin took all possible steps tjo 
enlarge the circle of his friends. The Raja of Kayamkulam Was 
already his ally. Bavan Prabhu- was keenly supporting the 
Zamorin. He was sent to Porakkad, Parur, Tekkumkur and 
, Vadakkumkur to enlist their support for the Zamorin. The 
Dutch were anxious to avoid war, and they invited the Zamorin 
and his allies to a conference in January 1701. But the king of 
Calicut knew that it was only a ruse to gain time and he attacked 
the Cochin territory. In 1702 the Raja of Porakkad^ joined sides 
with the Zamorin and attacked Cochin territory. The Raja 
of porakkad was an ally of the Company and therefore 
the Company interfered in the matter and restored 
s peace between the two. Parur also was on hostile terms with 
Cochin. The Raja of Parur complained to the Dutch that the 
Cochin Raja was committing outrages in his territories. The 
Company felt that the grievances of the Raja of Patur were not 
legitimate and decided to declare war againSt him. The 
Zamorin was canvassing the support of Vadakkumkur by 
proposing an adoption from the Raja's family. 

’ - In 1705 the Zamorin died.' v But his successor continued the 
Om against Cochin. In 1707 he attacked Kodasseri and 
♦Muriyanad. Hitherto the Dutch had, not actively interfered in 
the war even though they were frequently reminded by the 
Cochin Raja of their moral obligation to support him. 

the Dutch Commander decided to take stern steps 
against the glowing aggression of the Zamorin. The Zamorin 6 
> told that the Cochin Raja and the other victims of bis" 
•aggression were in the ^protection of the Company, and as such, 

VU — : * J "j: 

» 1 The important fortresses were- Pappanetty, Kattur, Mspranam sad 

Qorakam Trittam. . 



Skn attack on them vfrould be tantamount to an attack oil the 
Dutch. The Zamorin. expressed his desire to be on friendly terms . 
with Cochin. He also stated that the war against Kodasseri had ^ 
been provoked by the Raima} himself and that he had no 
intention of becoming an enemy of the Company. The Zamorin 
sent his representatives, to Cochin to meet the Commander. A 
temporary peace was concluded but it was broken in February 
1708. The Company was rfowever anxious* to avoid war and * 
further negotiations . were started with the Zamorin. The , 
Zamorin himself was desirous of peace and on August 30, 1708 
he wrote to the' Commander to fix a date for an interview with 
, him. The Zamorin was informed that an interview could be 
held only after deciding the points of dispute. After a series erf 
correspondence between the Zamorin and the Commander, 4 
peace was concluded on the 10th of January 1710. According to 
the tends of the treaty the Zamorin had to hand over ChettWaye - * 
to the Dutch. The Payyancherry Nair and Cranganore Raja * 
Vfho were formerly feudatories of the Zamorin came under the 
protection of the Company. The Raja of Cochin also gained 


certain territories. # t 

The treaty of 1710 was not approved of by the heir-apparent 
of Calicut and the Commander-in-chief Dharmpt Panikker. The 
Zamorin was a peace-loving man and he was anxious to stop all 
war before the Mamankam festival, 1 which was fast approaching. 
But the loss of' Chettwaye was a serious blow to Calicut and the 
chiefs pf the army and other nobles were very anxious to recover 
it as early* as possible. They knew very well that Chettwaye 
would be used by the Dutch for operations against them and 
wanted to prevent it. Visscher speaks of the strategic impor- 
tance of Chettwaye; “ Chettwaye is another fort about twelve 
leagues from ^Cochin serving partly to protect commerce and^ 
partly as a defence against the Zamorin whose dominions 


1 The Mamankam (Mahamakham) was the greatest national festival 
Of Malabar till two centuries ago. The festival^ was held on the 
hanks of the Periyar river near Tirunavaye once in twelve years. A 
regular efiange used to take place in all offices (including even kingship in 
attracts Ld in all tenures after a period of twelve years (a Vy^avattomK 
The Mamankam was the great occasion when all the 
re-adjusted by the princes and the people. In the early 
<&ed to abdicate after a period of twelve y«ars in favouroftheir smx^sors. 
But after the power of royalty had become very prominent, this PJ^cticewas 
given up. Tl«ifestival was attended by representatives of all parte of Kerala. 
Tradition attributes its origin to Parasuram, the legendary hero of Kerala. 
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lie contiguous. It stands at the mouth of the river and is at 
present the strongest fortress in Malabar ”. 

• As soon as the Dutch gained possession of Chettwaye they 
resolved to build a new fort there and gave orders to B. Ketel, 
'the Commandant of Malabar to finish it as speedily as possible. 
There were some lands near Chettwaye /which were claimed both 
by the Cochin Raja and the Zamorin. The Raja of Cochin who 
was anxious to prevent the aggression of the Zamorin handed 
over his rights over these territories to the Company. 

In 1711 the peace-loving Zamorin of Calicut passed away 
and his heir-apparent came to the*" Stanam.’ He sent Tamma 
Pa n i k ker (Dharmoth Panikar) who owned some territories in the 
'neighbourhood of Chettwaye to prevent the Dutch from fortifying 
these places. The Zamorin vigorously protestsd against the high-- 
handedness of the Dutch, but they proceeded in quick haste with' 
the fortification of the place. The Zamorin turned to the English 
for help. The English had a few factories on the Malabar coast. 
They were waiting for an opportunity to destroy Dutch influence 
in Malabar and step into their shoes. Robert Adam, the chief of 
the English factory at Tellicherry encouraged the Zamorin to 
prevent construction of the fortifications at Chettwaye. Visschert 
gives thei following details about the capture of Chettwaye by the 
Zamorin. “ The East India Company having resolved to build a 
new fort gave orders to B. Ketel, the Commandant of Malabar, 
to finish it as speedily as possible. This alarmed the Zamorin 
who knew it was intended to curb his power ori this coast. He 
accordingly left no means untried to impede its progress, and not 
succeeding by fair methods, he determined to try force. He was 
encouraged by learning that the garrison consisting o£ 48 men 
were lodged outside 'the half-finished fortress and that none of 

the requisites had been provided for its defence.!. The 

Zamorin perceived his advantage, crossed the river at night with 
, 600 men who were soon followed by more ; and all was effected 
so quietly that about 4 o’clock in the morning of January 22nd 
1715 they surprised the soldiers who were sleeping in their hut 


jf - —Zamorin obtained possession of the plkce without st riking a 
Captain Alexander Hamilton gives another story 
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v ; About the capture of C hettwaye. ” The Dutch were buil- 
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before' the fort. They took to flight in great alarm and the 
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ding the fort at N 'Chettwaye and the Zamdrin got some 
of his men under th^ disguise of labourers to be employed 
by them and to take an opportunity of surprising the Dutch. 
The two lieutenants who had the overseeing of the work were one 
evening diverting themselves with a game at tables in a guard 
room about half a mile from the fort: They had let some of 
their soldiers go straggling about and the disguised natives' took , 
the opportunity to kill the sentinels, signal to the ambuscade and 
take the half-built fort. . . . . .The Zamorin caused the English Bag' 
to be hoisted and the fort was destroyed ”. How far the amount 
given by Hamilton is correct is open to question. Hamilton was a 
traveller 'in the East Indies between the years 1688 and-1723, 
and he is likely to have first-hand information of these matters. 
But the ' story of sending soldiers disguised as labourers is not 
found in the Letters of Visscher. However, it is clear that 'the 
Dutch were taken by surpise at Chettwaye and the Zamorin was 
able to score a signal success. . 

The fort fell into the hands of the Zamorin who made a sur- 
prise attack. The loss of Chettwaye was a serious^ blow to the 
-Dutch prestige in Cochin. “ When the tidings of this disaster 
reached Cochin”, says Visscher, “it caused a universal panic among 
the Dutch and gave rise to a spirit of . indolence among the nati- 
ves”. Ketel, the Dutch Commandant, marched against Chettwaye 
with three battalions. He was opposed by Mangatt Achen, 
the Zamorin’s General. But the Dutch were able to disperse the 
army. “ Many were cut down, others drowned ip the river and 
others took* refuge in the fort at Chettwaye where their defeat 
caused a great panic” 2 . If the Commandant had followed up 
his victory by attaking the fort, the Zamorin would have abando- 
ned it in alarm But, instead of doing this Ketel marched with 
his troops into a neighbouring village and thus gave time to the 
enemy to prepare for the defence. Th^ Zamorin’s forces got 
fresh supplies from the English and erected barricades at the 
entrances to the fort. Ketel decided to attack the fort on the 
1st of February and scale the walls, but when the troops 
reached the walls they found that they had forgotten to bring; 
their scaling ladders and were forced to retire foiled with the 
loss of eightymen. The Zamorin took advantage -of this 
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a fort at Papparifctty between Chett- 
waye and Cranganore. It was fortified with three trenches "afid 
manned witn a strong troop of Soldiers among whom were some 
Portuguese and English officers. 

Towards the enchof 1715, three Captains arrived from Bata- ✓ 
via -with reinforcements. They attacked the forC early in 1716, 1 
but, owing partly to some misunderstanding among the officers 
and partly to the faint-heartedness of Captain Pluis, the second in 
command, who trembled at the sound of a cannon ”, the attempt 
failed. When the defenders saw the advance of the Dutch, they 
rushed out of the fort on the opposite side. The Dutch troops « 
who were stattoned there thought that it was a sudden assault on 
them and fled in disorder. Immediately the Zamorin's forces 
returned to the forsaken fortress. The failure of the expedition 
created universal consternation. To add to that there was a ru- 
mour afloat that Jhe allied, princes were* going to desert the 
Dutch. The Raja of Parur proceeded against Cranganore. Hear- 
ing about this Ketel advanced with his men to the assistance of 
the garrison at Cranganore. 

When the news of the repeated failures of the Dutch reathed 
Batavia, they decided to send a large force to make a successful 
attack against Chettwaye. They attributed the success of the 
Zamorin to the treachery of^heir Indian allies. Therefore they 
decliiied the offer of help made by Ali Raja and Kolattiri. In 
1716 William Bakker Jacobsz was despatched from Batavia. as 
Admiral and Commander-in-chTef. Johannes Htrtenberg was 
sent to supersede Ketel as Conlmander. They brought with them 
a huge army of about 30,000 soldiers, consisting of Europeans 
^nd Javanese and joined with the forces of the -Raja of Cochin. 
Bakker Jacobsz arrived in Cochin on the 23rd of November 1716. 
One of his first steps was to inform the different prindes and 
chieftains of Malabar of his intention to punish the Zamorin. 
Letters were sent to as many as 42 chieftains in Malabar 1 . The 

1 Galletti’s Indroduction. to’*D.ch iti Uajir ’ ’ P* 20. 

* To the Raja of Porca 

Repolim 

CaHcoilan * 

De-Marta 
Signatty 
Trevancore 
Teckenkore 

Berkenbore * 

Fgritaly , 



Dutch attacked Pappanetty (on the 16th January 171:7), where 
the Zamorin was entrenched with his forces. The Dutch resolved 
to attack Pappenetty on three points simultaneously. The attack 
started early morning and it was carried ®ut with such great force 
that the Zamorin was compelled to raise a flag of truce. But the 
Dutch paying no heed to this, carried on their attack. The Dutch 
capturing two trenches a dvanced ^o the third to which the Zaxno- 
rin's forces had retreated. / The Zamorin’s forces under Dharmoth 
Panikker defended with great courage and inflicted heavy losses 
on the Dutch. But they could withstand no longer and again 
hoisted a flag of truce. They promised to leave the fort ; but 
meanwhile the European officers within the fort had set fire to 
the powder magazine so that it might not fall into the hands of 
the enemy. That created a big confusion and the infuriated 
Dutch slaughtered as many as three thousand of the £amorin's 
droops. They destroyed the fort rasing it to the ground. The 
Dutch sent some ships to attack Chettwaye. But meanwhile the 
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Chettwaye fort had been abandoned by the defenders and that 
too easily fell into the hands of the Dutch. The Dutch advanced 
into the interior and occupied Maprana, Towlainpuri, Avatorti 
andUrakam. Desultory fighting “was still continuing and the 
Dutch too were anxious for peace. If the General had chosen to 
advance his victorious banners he could no doubt have maSe him- 
self master of the Zamorin’s court at Ponnani and of Dalicut it- 
self. But Bakker Jacobs# did not have a very large force under 
his command and further the expected re-inforcements from 
Ceylon did not arrive. Also it was not the policy of the Dutch 
Company at that time to assurfie the so vereignty over extensive 
territories. They were mainly interested in trade, and all that 
they desired was to get the products of Malabar at a lower price. 
The Dutch made peace with the Z amor in on December tj, 1717. 
Both parties agreed to be in perpetual alliance and friendship. 
The Zamorin proposed to pay a war indemnity of 85,000 fanams. 
The Dutch General was conscious of the fact that 85,000 fanams 
was too poor a sum to be received as a war* indemnity. But he 
was prepared to accept this nominal amount ii) view of the finan- 
cial dffieulties of the Zamorin. The Zamorin, had to cede Chett- 
waye and Pappinivattam to the Dutch. Dharmot Panikker « the 
chief firebrand of the treason of Chettwaye ” 1 was held responsi- 
ble for all these calamities, and in order to avert such calamities 
in future, he was to be dismissed from the Zamorin's services. 
All the lands and properties belonging to Panikker were forfeited 
to the Company. The Company undertook to help the Zamorin 
against foreign invaders. In turn, the Zamorin promised to help 
the Company in„case of an attack from outsiders. The Zamorin - 
also promised to be friendly with Cochin. The Dutch were v 
given certain commercial privileges in Calicut. ’ They were 
allowed to erect factories at Ponnani, Calicut and several other 
places. The Dutch promised to cede Punnattur Swaropam to 
the Zamorin and abandon their territorial claims there. The 
Zamorin was not to receive any fugitives from the Dutch side. 
JTie French were to be given no commercial privileges in the 
Zamorin’s territories.^ Similarly, t$ie Zamorin was to refuse per- 
mission to the Portuguese and the English for trade in his coun- 
try. * The Zamorin gave up all his claims over the territories of ; 

" 1. Moens' Memoirs. * 
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** fayyencherr3rKair ”. They were placed under the special pwi- 
tection of the Company. The Zamorin was not to receive any 
fugitives from the Cochin court. . ' "* 

The treaty was not acceptable to the authorities at Batavia. 
They were dissatisfied with the Dutch General for being satisfied 
with a small indemnity and for handing oyer to the )cing of 
Cochin some of the territories ceded by the Zamorin. 

Though the Zamorin was defeated by the Dutch forces, it 
was not a final defeat. The gains on the side of the Dutch were 
not sufficient to justify the enormous expenditure they had to 
incur in the war. However, the' campaign of 1717 restored the 
Company’s prestige in Malabar at least for some time. 

CHAPTER IV 

■ TRAVANCORE AND THE DUTCH 
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r HE Dutch had very little to do with the State of Travancore 
in the first phase of their history in Malabar, They were 
concentrating their attention on Cochin as they believed the 
. mastery over Cochin would secure tor them the trade monopoly 
of Malabar. Their success in * driving out the Portuguese from 
* Cochin had resulted in the total subordination of that state. It 
left them in an obligation to protect an important s tate of 
Malabar from ail its enemies, and thus we find the Dutch 
involved in the complicated politics of Malabar. . No doubt, the 
Dutch made us# of their sovereign position in Cochin to augment 
their trade ; but . the security of their trade depended upon their 
success in adjusting the political balance between Cochin and 
Calicut. Travancore rose into prominence in Malabar only in 
1729 with the accession of Prince .Marthanda Varma. 

When the .Dutch first came to Malabar, Travancore was a 
very small principality. Van Coens wrote in 1675 “ Travancore 
begins with the West Cape of Comorin and ends on the coast 
about two hours walk or less north of Tengapatanam/* Besides 
Travancore, there were many important principalities in the 
south, namely, Attingal, Quilon, Kayamkulam, 

Swaroopam, etc. 

We have already seen that the Portuguese possessions at ' 

- Quilon had been attacked by the Dutch ifi i66i # The Dote]} : V-’Syl 
at (feat time were not anxious to establish their supremacy in 
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Quilon, but they were only interested in destroying the influence 
of the Portuguese. The attack on Quilon was carried out by 
Admiral Van Goens who managed to defeat the Nair troops there 
and destroy the Portuguese fortifications. After pillaging and 
plundering the town, the Dutch left for Cranganore. 

In 1662 the Dutch signed a treaty with the Raja of 
Travancore at Kallada. Its main object was to gain the 
supremacy for trade in pepper. 

In 1663 and 1664 the Dutch deputed Captain Nieuhoff who 
was a factor at Quilon to negotiate with the chief princes of 
Travancore. The first kingdom which he visited was Ka^am- 
kulam, which was at that time ranked as the second principality 
of Travancore. 

Nieuhoff says, €t We arrived at Kalkoiang on the 22nd 
January 1664. I gave notice of my arrival by our interpreter to 
the king who soon after returned in company of a Residoor from 

the king to fetch me to court After the first ceremonies 

and compliments such a^are usual in this place were passed, I 
surrendered my credentials to the king who received them with a 
great deal of respect and seeming satisfaction/’ After signing an 
agreement with the Raja of Kayamkulam* Nieuhoff went to 
Porakkad. On arrival at Porakkad the Captain was informed 
.that the Raja had left for Kodamalur some ten days before. He 
: v met the Raja *at Kodamalur. Nieuhoff gives the following 
account about his visit. “ After the usual respect paid, I 
delivered to him my credentials which he, having deceived, 
ordered all his attendants and an interpreter among the rest to 
withdraw, because he had a mind to discourse with me alone in 
Portuguese, which he understood very well. I told him that I 
was sent on purpose by, my masters to His Majesty to assure him 
of their friendship and to pay the money stipulated by the last 

- treaty. The king gave for answer that it never had been a 

custom to weigh the pepper at Cochin, and that therefore he 
hoped the Company would not introduce *any novelties in his 

territories I agreed that the pepper should be received and 

1 weighed at Porka .The king appeared to be highly 

satisfied thereat, desiring that a factor might be sent thither 
forthwith, to buy and receive the pepper.” The Raja of 
Porakkad was a clever diplomat and he told Nieuhoffjhat "be 
had caused the flags of the English and some other nations ’to be 
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taken 4 am and: the Dutch flag 

He. wasted to impress upon the Captain the troujbjeshe bad 
undertake to secure the interests of the Dutch. , **«( 

* Niexihoff next visited Madathumkur — the territory that lies 
between Kayamkulam and Quilon. The demands that the 
made upon the king were “ to forbid the importation of opium, ^^ " 
the peeling of the wild cinnamon and the exportation of pepped/' ' 
The Mohomedan ^ merchants who had the trade monopoly there 
opposed the proposals of the Dutch. After some persuations th#/; 
Dutch “ overcame all Niifficulties, the king having , granted them ^^ y 

all that they demanded except the peeling of wild cinnamon.” 

v . ’ 


Though^Madathurnkur was a small principality, it wafe ad 
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w important centre of pepper trade/ and the Captain was anxiou^ 

% to come to an agreement with the king. / * 

After signing the agreement NieuhofLwent to Quiloiv to\j; W4j 
. interview the Raja of Tranvancore. After some negotiations ^ 
treaty was Signed between the Dutch * and the chief princes of 
Travancore., The articles of agreement were (i) u Nobody shall 
import, -sell or exchange opium into these countries ” (Karunaga- * 
paHi, Travancore. Quilon aad Kottarakara) except the Dutch 
East India Company. 

(2) " Nobody without afiy exception shall be permitted to 
export any pepper or cinnamon out of this country or sell them 

' „ to anybody except to the said Company.” 

(3) “A certain price was settled betwixt both parties and 
what share each should have in the customs, whereby all former 

" pretensions and exceptions should be annulled l . h 

* NfCuhoff had some difficulty in negotiating this treaty. When 
, tiefirst visited the Raja of Travancore, the Raja expressed his 
dissatisfaction af the conduct of the Dutch in Quilon. He insisted 
on payipg ' reparations to the Queen of Quilon. The Queen of / r 
Quilon had also complained about the delay the Dutch wae..'*-^T 
making in paying the customs due to her. Finally, all points 
dispute were settled in an interview and a friendly alliance 
signed between the Dutch and the Queen. NieuhofF gives 
following d&criptk^ about the interview. “ After I had paid 
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usual compliments I showed her the proposition I was to make to 
her in writing, which she ordered to be read twice, the better to 
understand the meaning of it, which being done she asked- me 
whether this treaty comprehended all the rest and whether they 
were annulled by .it, unto which I having given her a sufficient y 
answer, she agreed to all our propositions, which were accordingly 
. signed immediately/ * 

After signing these agreements and contracts with the princes 
of Travancore, the Dutch began to devote their attention mainly 
to trade. The Dutch had a small settlement at Quilon under . 
Nieuhoff, but they did not attempt to assert any political rights 
in Travancore. Further they were so much involved in the 
politics of Cochin and Calicut that they had no time to pursue ‘ 
any such schemes in Travancore. Trade was # their only interest , 
as far as Travancore was concerned. 

i 

Rise of Marthanda , Varma. The accession of the great 
Marthahda Varma in 15^*9 was a significant event in the history 
of Malabar. By his vigorous activities extending over a period 
. of over 29 years, Marthanda Varma brought about the political 
unification of Travancore. Thereafter Travancore was destined 
to play a decisive role in the politics of Malabar. 

r 

Marthand^ Varma ascended vthe throne under extremely 
adverse circumstances. There were no organised departments 
for the transaction of state business. The finances of ^the. state 
were in great -confusion. His predecessor, Rama Varma Raja, 
had entered into an agreement with the Pandyan (Qoverament of 
the Madura Nayaks) Government by which he had promised to 
pay an annual tribute of about » 3,000 Rupees in return for 
mili tary help from a Pandyan army consisting of 1,000 cavalry 
and 2,000 infantry soldiers. The pay of this contingent and the 
annual tribute were in arrears for a long time. Complete anarchy 
prevailed in the kingdom, and there was no respect for ^royalty , 
•‘The country wa$ honeycombed with petty chieftains who 
collecting around themselves bknds of brigades subsisted on 
pillage and plunder and harassed the Raja and his people by 
- turns frustrating all attempts to establish order or any settled 
form of Government. 1 " The Raja's following was very small and 
his authority was only in name. The Ettuveettil Piltamars and; 

.1 Travancore State Manual , Nagam Iyya. VoL I. chap. VL P. 33$ 
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their kadampis were practically independent 61 the king. The 
power of this Nair oligarchy had long beat established hi 
Travancore and the predecessors of Marthanda Varma had failed - 
to suppress it. The pillamars were originally tenants erf the Potti 
JenmieS. In the time of Umayamma Ranee {1678 — *1683) these 
Pillamars had usurped the properties of their landlords and 
established themselves as lords of their own localities independent* 
of the Queen. The Pillamars belonged to the eight Nair houses of 
Marthandaom, Ramana&atam, Kulathoor, Kazhakuttam* 
Venganoor, Chempazhanathi, Kodamun, and Pallichal^ The 
ambition of the Pillamars was to extirpate the royal family 'and 
to establish a republic of their own. 

The task,of the Maharaja was an extremely difficult one. 
Even as the Elaya Raja he had insisted on destroying the power 
erf the turbulent Nair nobles and thereby made himself extremely 
unpopular with them. As soon as he ascended, the throne, ^he 
started with his daring schemes of re-organisation. Finding that 
the maintenance of the Pandyan forces was an unnecessary drain 
on his treasury, he dispensed with their services and sent them 
back. Rut withdrawal of * the Pandyan troops encouraged the 
feudatory chiefs and nobles to organise a large scale rebellion. 

The late Maharaja had left two sons known as the “ Kunju 
Thampis The Pillamars persuaded the Thampis to claim their 
father's throne, even though the right of Succession in Travancore 
is definitely for the nephew of the deceased king and not his dons. 
The Thampis sought the help of the Pandyan Governor who 
readily granted t^heir request. The Governor sent one of his 
officers, Alagappa Mudaliar with a small force to enquire into the 
claims of the rival parties and to install the Thampis on the thrtme. 
6ut, the Maharaja convinced Mudaliar of his legitimate rights to 
the throne, whereupon he returned to Trichinop61y. Marthanda 
Varma organised several new regiments of Maravas and construc- 
ted strong forts in important strategic points. He also requested 
Mudaliar to leave half of the Pandyan contingent in his charge 
in order to put down the rebellion of the feudal chiefs. 

Assisted by the Maravars and the Pandyan army, Marthanda 
Varma set out on his bold scheme of the suppression 0# , the 
Pillamars ^nd their allies. His idea was to round np the whole 
band of the Piilafrnars without letting any one know of his 
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schemes. t Secret orders were issued to the soldiers to wrest 
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'0'& [ *et*el chieftains simultaneously at a given signal, lie ^posted- 
^T?/; horsemen between Nagercoil and Trivandrum for carrying^ out 
r'7 [ r , this order. When these preparations were going oh, the elder of 
^ the Thampis came to the palace one morhing to pay his^ respects 
§T; v .{ to the Maharaja/ But the guards on duty (acting under the ins- 
t ' v ‘tractions of the Raja) prevented him from entering the palace. 
^ 5 / - The Thampi lost his life in his encounter with the guards. The 
) ' younger Thampi who attempted to avenge the death of his 
brother was killed by the Raja. Orders were immediately issued 
51 X , to arrest all the rebels and in a few hours, the Pillamars were 
> ' seized. . Forty two of the^ncjjples were sentenced fo death. The 
|Vv brahmins who had taken part in the rebellion were banished from 
the State. The properties of all the rebels were confiscated to the/ 
State. ‘‘This was the first and most important blow struck 
against the Malabar Political system”, says Pannikker. ** With 
if' f / it went the feudal conception of^MaJabar Polity *\ ^ 

After the suppression of his enemies, Marthapda Varma 
turned his attention to the extension of his dominions. Quilon 
$•1, : was the first prey to the aggression of Marthanda Varma. The 
' royal tamily of Quilon was a branch of the Travancore House. 
^ ■ In 1731 the Quilon Raja formed an alliance with the JRaja of 
* Kayamkulam by adopting some members from the family of the 
£',£/. latter. Marthanda Varma" was not consulted on this step. Re 
considered it as a hostile combination of Quilon and Kayamkulam 
' against his power and on this pretence led a powCrfijJ. army against 
sltff * # Quilon. Marthanda Varma destroyed the forts of # Quilon and 
other defensive works. The Raja of Quilon sued for peace; he 
■fS ^promised to break off his aliance with “ Kayamkulam and 
agreed to the annexation of his territory by Travancore 
’"If ^ idler Tiis death. The Quilon Raja was brought to Trivandrum 
^ where he was placed in one of the state palaces as a prisoner. A 
spall garrison of soldiers was stationd at Quilon- for the 
"74^r maintenance of peace there. , 


.. ■ Meanwhile, Attingal had been amalgamated with Travancore, 

Attingjl was the maternal house of the Travancore prince^ 
^Marthanda Varma persuaded the Queen of Attingal to resign!^* 
.Sovereign authorities to Travancore. 

'1* . , , • " : ,/■ 
f The acquisition of Attingal and Quilon alarmed the dther 

The R&ja of Kayamkulam . began to concert meafis to 
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prevent the farther aggressions, df ^Marttanida ya^ma. 

October 1773 I char a Patare, a Ragaicjoor of jhe Raja of Kay am- * . ■£/ 
kulam, accompanied by two of the Cochin Raja’s friends, railed . .... . 

upon the Dutch, .Governor ,• Adrian Matten. He stated that the ... 
Raja of Travancore was making great preparations to attack ,- , 
Kayamkulam on the 16th of that month. The Raja of KayanfiM' 
kulam being an ally of the Dutch, earnestly sought 
assistance against Marthanda Varma. Itchara Patare alstf 
stated that Marthanda Varma was trying to persuade Tekkeakore 

■ and Porakad to join the war. But the Commander wa's in 00 mood V»- ■ 

to promise help to Kayamkulam. By a resolution of the Batavia^ 
Government , in 1721, the Company was not allowed to interfere 1 

■ in the wari of local princes, and therefore Adrian Matten gave a _ 
convenient excuse. He told^Itchara Patare “ that the cause of 
these troubles wa§ owing to the Raja of Culli-Quilon, having 
without any provocation, invaded the Marta territories. |&: vf?Jr 
continued that he could give no assistance, “but as the chief of* 

Peri tally had refused leave to the Travancoreans to pass through 
his * country to attack ‘Culli-Quilon, they had better join their 
forces to those of the Peritally chief.” 1 But |tdvice was not | 
what kayamkulam sought from the Dutch. The Raja stood in -. ^ 
immediate * need of military help.. So he hurried towards the; .V-, ^ 
chieftains of the Northern States. The kings of the northern'. , 
principalities assembled under the persidentship of the Cochin 
Raja and resolved to assist the Raja of Quilon in regaining his ^ 
lost kingdom. • They sent secret emissaries to Trivandrum to 
inform the aaptive prince about their plans. The Raja of 
Qpilon managed to escape from Trivandrum. He joined sides ^'f a ' 
with the Raja of Kayamkulam and attacked the territories ot V v$? 
Travancore at Kallada and Mavelikcra. The Travancore forces 
. Under the Dalawa resisted, but they were obliged to retreat. ~ 

‘ . Vri The Maharaja made vast praparations for a simultaneous ' .** 
attach: on Cochin and Kayamkulam. The Travancore army wa 
strengthened with additions of cavalary and infantry. Newfee t 
arms wtere obtained from English merchants trading at Anjengo 
and Edava. In 1734 Quilon and Kayamkulam were attacked by 
the Maharajahs forces unde* the command of Thanu Pillai and ^ 
Sthanapathy Kumaxaswami Pillai and Rama Iyen. Severafc.';^ 
.battles were fought Against the Kayamkulam troops which were IW$,, 
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under the command of the Raja himself. -In the course of these 
battles the Kaymkulap Raja was killed, but his soldiers continued 
to fight. He was succeeded by his younger brother who carried , 
out the operations with greater vigour. Marthanda Varma 
strengthened his army by a new body ^ of recruits. Rama Iyen- 
went over to Tinnevelly from where he brought a regiment, of 
Maravars. Rama Iyen himself took command of the army and 
marched to Kayamkulam. The Kayamkulam Raja appealed to 
Cochin and the, Dutch for help, but finding that no help .was 
forthcoming sued -for peace. Consequently, hostilities were 
suspended and the war came- to a close. 

In the same year Marthanda Varma annexed Elayadath 
Swaroopam. The Raja of Elayadat$ Swaroopam died leaving as 
his successor a priijcess. The real, administration was in the 
hands of a Sarvadhikariakar. Marthanda Varma seized the 
principality and banished the Sarvadhikariakar. The princess 
was allowed- to stay either at Trivandrum or at Kottarakara, but 
of course after relinquishing all her claims tp her kingdom. 

___ Meanwhil^the Raja of Quilon had died and his country was 
taken over by the Kayamkulam Raja basing his calim on the 
adoption. Marthanda Varma repudiated the chains of the! 
Kayamkulam Raja over Quilon on the ground that the former 
adoptions had been cancelled by the deceased Quilon Raja. 
Further he claimed that Quilon should be amalgamated with 
Travancore as its royal family was related to the Travancore 
royal family. • - 

The Dutch were alarmed at the astonishing successes of 
Marthanda Varma. It was highly necessary to their interests to 
prevent any one prince growing too powerful in Malabar. The 
Dutch had hitherto endeavoured to secure their position as 
arbitrators in Malabar, but the activities of Marthanda Varma 
convinced than that they could not continue this position any 
further. They were particularly interested in the fate of Quilon 
and Kayamkulam as they had their own factories therer' Still 
they had refused to interfere in the first stages of the war as 
they legitimately feared that it would endanger their interests. 
Bnt now it became no longer possible for them to remain passftre- 
spectatprs. The Dutch Governor at Cochin, Adrian Matten, sent ,, 
a messenger to* the Maharaja asking him to stop , farther 
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aggressions on Kayamkulam and Quilon. Marthanda Varma 
received the messenger with great courtesy, but sent a reply to 
the Governor that His Excellency need not trouble himself about 
affairs which did not concern him. He added that he would 
take f special interest in promoting the commercial > prosperity of 
the Company, but he regretted to find the Governor attempting - 
to interfere with the internal affairs of Travancore. r 


In 1739 Van Imhoff, “ the bitter enemy of his opponents, 
and a most intolerant Governor came from Ceylon to, examine^ 
into and report npon the Cochin accounts ” K In his repeal fo 
the Supreme Government at Batavia dated 6th July 173$, he 
wrote “ The king of Travancore having been successful in the 
wars which he had undertaken, had rendered himself so much 
respected among the chief kings of the Malabar coast, that he 
was looked upon by every one with eyes of jealousy and appre- 
hension M . He was of opinion “ that if that were requisite for 
the Company to maintain a balance of power amongst the* chiefs 
erf the Malabar coast, it could never be made to preponderate 
more to the prejudice or danger of the" Company than < in favour 
of that prince who was almost wholly aftached to their competi- 
tors, and whose increase of power could not but be pregnant with 
the most alarming consequences to their interests 0 *. 


... 




So, Van Imhoff decided to curtail the rising power of Travan- 
core and took up the cause of the exiled ^princess of Elayadaihu 
Swaroopam. Bay says that it would have been more judicious 
if the Cochin council had waited for reinforcements from Batavia*. 
The troops in Cochin consisted of only 462 infantry and 23 artil- 
lery. But matters were regarded as too seribus to admit of delay. 
Further it was believed that the neighbouring petty chief- 
tifcns would join sides with the Dutch as soon as they started* the 
wax. In 174° he sent a protesllo the King of Travancore espou- 
sing the cause of the exiled princess. Imhoff himself carried the 
message and it is said that he threatened an invasion of the 
Travancore territory finding that the Raja would not yield to his 
persuasions. The Raja replied that ** doubtless he might do so& 
hut there were forests into which he could retire in safety ’V- 
Inihoff fetorted that “ where Travancoreans could go, the Dutch 
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. conld follow ” J . The internet* is said to have abrnptly dosed 
with a scornful remark from the Raja that he had himself been 
thinking of some day invading Europe with his Munchies (canoes) 
an<J fishermen. _ " , ^ 

Finding that there were no prospects of an amicable settle- 
ment, Van Imhoff decided to proceed against Travancore. He 
wrote to Ceylon for a detachment of infantry and artillery and - 
strengthened the Dutch army at Quilon. ' 

4 i 

1 y In 1741 Imhoff installed the exiled princess of Elayadathu 
Swaroopam on her throne. In return the Dutch gained “ a large, 
farm at Airoor about three Dutch miles from Quilon and also 
Bichoor in the Berkencoor country ” 2 . When Marthanda Varma 
heard about the activities of the Dutch, he gathered his .soldiers 
and straightway attacked the Dutch and the Elayadathu Swaroo , 
pam princess. The Dutch were utterly defeated and Elayadathu 
Swaroopam was formally annexed to Travancore. The Rani fled 
to Cochin and placed herself under the protection of Van Imhoff*. 
s Jhe Raja captured all the Dutch possessions in Travancore and ' 

> seized all the goo^s they ^id stored in their factories. The Dutch 
returned to Cochin in the face of these serious reverses. * 

, t 

After annexing Elayadathu Swaroopam, Marthanda Varma 
turned against Kayamkulam.’ Meanwhile the Dutch received 
reinforcements from Ceylon and thpy invaded the , Travancore 
territory. Galletti quoting from the Dutch Letters to Batavia 
gives the following information about the plans of the Dutch. “ In 
January 1741 Colachel in Travancore was occupied with the view 4 
of attacking Travancore in his own country. The idea was to 
Mize the whole country .from Colachel to Cape Comorin and make * 
a Dutch province of it as it is 1 the most beautiful district in 
Mtdabar and all the cloth places are there. It was then still 
hoped that in Spite of the war in Java the Company might be 
^able to send troops from Batavia for the reduction of Travancore. 
Ah ji Caimai and Marta were also to be annexed and Bercuncur 
whose king had been declared a rebel by the Dutch was to be 
retained/* The Dutch landed at Tengapatfanam, Kadiapattanam 
and other places in South Travancore. The Travancore arrayat 
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this time was in the north, engaged ip operation* against 
Kayamkulam. Therefore the Dutch could easily subjugate 
almost all the villages in South Travandbre between Colachel 
and I^Qttar. They were evea^ contemplating an attack on the 
Raja’s palacp at Padmanabhapuram. When the Maharaja heard 
about the advance of the Dutch, he hastened to the South with 
all the forces at his . command. Rama Iyen who was engaged in 
war with Kayamkulam in the North was ordered to join him at 
Padmanabhapuram. The Maharaja displayed his conspicuous 
abilities in tackling a dangerous crisis. He raised a Nair force 
and strengthened the infantry stationed in South Travancore. 
Rama Iyen arrived from the North with the whoie army. It is 
said that the Maharaja strongly remonstrated with the Governor 
of 'Cochin and even wrote to the Supreme Government at Batavia; 
about the unprovoked invasions of his territories by the Dutch 
forces. The Maharaja took another precaution to strengthen his . 
position. He sent an embassy to the French Governor at 
Pondicherry to negotiate a treaty with the French. The 
Maharaja promised to give them certain commercial privileges in 
Travancore and also to cede certain lands in Colachel and other ' 
places for erecting factories. The French in turn promised to 
assist the Raja against all his enemies. 


The battle of Colachel 1 commenced on the ioth of August 
1741. The Maharaja took personal command of the operations. 


Rama Iyen’s troops* broke through the Dutch line and threw the^ 


1 Galletti gives the following accoant about the battle, basing bln 
accounts on the material furnished by Letters to Batavia. 

"Ih August 1741 the Dutch garrison at Colachel was attacked by 
* Travancore arid surrendered. On the 7th a red hot ball having fired a barrel of 
gun powder and caused a conflagration in the stockade in which the whole of 
the rice supply was consumed. 

In October 1741, I find the Malabar administration reporting that the 

news of the Company’s troubles in Java had been industriously spread 
throughout Malabar by the Company ’s European rivals and by the king of 
Travancore and that the native chiefs thought the time had come to shake off 
the Company’s heavy yoke and drive it from the coast. The Cochin 
administration had not been able to get reinforcements even from Ceylon to 
whom they had applied for 200 Europeans and 200 Malays, the Governor in 
Council of Ceylon not being able to spare any troops, and M what m a ke s the 
danger even greater is that -Travancore has appointed deserter Sergeant 
puyyenschot to be General over his troops.” 
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%' / . D,itdl army “ to grea* confusion^ The Dutch were compeUedi to 
^7. retreat to their fort. .About twenty-four of them were taken 
|C ’ P rison e r s and sent td Udayagiri/ Immediately theTravancore 
' ' ri-oops besieged the Dutch tortfess. In the course of A few ’ 
J/VV hours th e Dutch fort was taken and the Dutch hurriedly sailed 
0Z . to Cochin. • • 

- The defeat of the Dutch at Colachel was no dtfubt due to 
superiority of their enemy in strength. The Travancore 
Jf^V. < f ° rces outnumbered the Dutch. . The Dutch had another 
disadvantage. They had no- cavalry force to combat the enemy. 
The Dutch wh ° \vere taken prisoners enjoyed kind treatment - 
< fr ° m the Ra ^ a ' AI1 of th ^ m were enlisted as officers in the 
5 ,/:’ / / Travancore army. Among the Dutch’ captives were two impor- 

j>& tant officers — Eustachius De Lannoy and Donadin. De Lanhoy_ 

ft* j Who later came to be known as Valia Kappithan (Great 
iS. r _V Captain) was selected for the organisation' of a special 7 
- regiment of sepoys. These two' played a very important 
} part in the development of the Travancore army. Their 
services were extremely^valuable to the Maharaja in his subse- 
quent conquests. The strong fort round Udayagiri 1 now stands, 
as the monument of the Dutch Captain's engineering skill 
J|£\ “ De Lann °y> commonly known in Travancore as the V alia 
^ / • Kappithan (Great Captain) was in the manner of an experiment 
entrusted witlj the organisation and drilling of a special regiment 
. oi sepoys ; this he did very successfully and to th^ satisfaction^ 
the Maharaja. Several heroic stories are extant of the achieve- - 
\ ‘ meAts of this particular regiment. De Lannoy was* next made a 
captain and entrusted with the construction of forts and the 
# organisation of magazines and arsenate. He reorganised the whole 
fjjfjk anny and disciplined it on European models, gave it a smart * 
01 f. ; abearance and raised its efficiency to a very hi gh order ” *. 

' The battle of Colachebis of great political significance both 
f a* the Dutch and Travaocore. It was the first serious blow sus- 
by Dutch in Malabar > and it marked the beginning of 
decline. The Dutch had hitherto~maintained their predo- 
^p minant position in Malabar unchaUenged by any native or foreign 
gUt f ° r 6rSt ^ had to face a powerful prince 

1 This {art ** iamous in Travancore as " I)e Lannoyliotta " - 

L. 2 Travaxcor' StaU Manual VoL I N ag am‘ly >a . Ch. VI. P. 343. 
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in Malabar before whom they had to admit defeat. If the Dutch 
had been successful at ’ Co^chel, Travancore also would haver 
become a Dutch appendage like Cochin. That would have 
seriously alteredthe history of Travancore. The vfetory over the *' 

Dutch proclaimed the superiority- of Marthanda Varma who.: 
proceeded wifh his scheme of expansion with redoubled vigour. 








After the expulsion of the Dutch from Colkchel the Maharaja 
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resumed his war with Quilon and Kayamkulam. Rama Iyen whs 
sent to the North to renew the war he was already waging at the 
time of the. Dutch invasion of Colachel. He was assisted by V 
De Lannoy who had been appointed as Captain in the Travancore 
army.* The Dutch were secretly assisting the Raja of Kayam- 
kulam and the war dragged on without feither side scoring any 
decisive success. In 1742, the Travancore army was repelled 
A^chyutha Warner, a veteran Kariakar,of the Kayamkulam kaja^! Cfe 
in its attempt to seize the Dutch fort at Quilon. Fresh supplies 
of arms and ammunition came for the Travancore troops from; a^A 
Trivandrum. In 1743 the Kayamkulam troops took the offensive u 
$hd attacked Kilimanoor, about twenty miles south of Quilon; a » 
territory of the Travancore Raja. Marthanda Varma hastened. 
tp Kilimanoor with an army of 5,000 Nairs and a corps of sappers " 
and miners. He had received # arms and ammunition from the * \ 7% 
English at x Anjengo and the French at Mahe. The Kayamktylatii * 
troops were besieged at Kilimanoor where they held out for 68^*: 
days. Finally they surrendered and the fort was recaptured. t 
The v Maharaja continued his victories, Advancing towards Kayam- >,.'0 
kulam. The Kayamkulam Raja had lost the major part of his 
^ army at Kilimanoor aqd he found himself in a helpless position. ‘ 5 ^ 
He sued for peace and a treaty was signed at Mannar in Sept to-. ,7 
* ber 1742. The Kayamkulam' Raja promised to be a vassal of 
Travancore paying an annual tribute of 1000 rupees and one .A 
elephant. He ceded a large portion of his territory to Travancore t 
and also promised to treat all enemies of Travancore as his own 
‘ enemies. ' ' 

1 Many European adventurers had taken s'ervice in the armies of Indian f ' * 

princes. e.g , Peixoto in the service of Hyder Ali. Snmroo alias Walter ‘ A7 
Heinhardt in the service of Mir Kassim of Bsngal 
Avitabile Coote in the service of Ran jit Singb. 

!?</. — Hindustan under Freelances. H. G. Keene. European Military 
\ > V ; Adventurers in Hindustan. Compton 
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The Travancore forces now marched against Quilon. . The‘ 
Raja resisted for some time. Finally 'Quilon wat annexed to * 
Travancore. 

The Maharaja understood that the Rajas of Kottayam and 
Vadakkumkur had rendered assistance to the Kayamkulam Raja 
in his war with Travancore. K On this pretence he .^ent an army 
under the heir-apparent to invade these countries. The prince 
captured the Kottayam fort and took the Raja prisoner. The 
Raja of Vadakkumkur, when he heard about the fall of 
Kottayam, fled to Calicut. Kottayam and Vadakkufnkur were 
annexed to Travancore. * 

The treaty of Mannar and the rapid expansion of Travancore „ 
convinced the Dutch that it was dangerous to continue their 
hostilities with Marthanda Varma and now they were inclined to 
make peace. Rama Iyen informed the * Dutch through the 
Kayamkulam Raja that Travancore was fully prepared to march 
against the Dutch, but the Maharaja had no objection to sign a 
peace with them provided the terms were reasonable. It was 
both a threat and # a taunt. The Maharaja knew -that the 
Dutch were anxious to come to terms with him, finding that they 
had no other alternative. The Dutch Governor received this 
offer with great pleasure and directed the Rajas of Cochin and 
Thekkumkur to come to a settlement with Travancore. But the 
conclusion of peace with Travancore and the Dutch was certainly 
not conducive to the interests of these princes arid therefore they 
delayed these proceedings. The Dutch Governor then directly 
proposed a friendly settlement with the Maharaja. • The Maharaja 
deputed Rama Iyen and Thalavady Kunju Muthathu Kariakar, 
to negotiate peace on his behalf. The Dutch were represented by 
Ezekel Rabbi and Silvester Mendes. The conference was held at 
Mavelikara and after prolonged discussion, a treaty was drafted 
. in 1743. The terms of the treaty were extremely favourable to 
Travancore, but when they were submitted to Marthanda Varma/ 
he proposed some stringent clauses, restricting the freedom of the 
1 Dutch to interfere in the affairs of any of the native princes. 
The original draft of the treaty wds acceptable to the Dutch, but 
when the proposals of the Maharaja were placed before them, 
they hesitat A to ratify them. Further, Rabbi and Mendes* the 
Dutch representatives in the peace conference, informed the 
Cochin Council of their personal impression that Travancore was 
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not likely to come to any terms. The negotiations were post 
poned without any definite settlement. ■ 

*• ^ * 

Some time later, the negotiations were renewed when both ^ 

parties assembled at Parur, a place near Quilon. Two conferences V 
were held at Parur, but as Rama Iyen stuck firmly to the " 
original conditions, they failed. 

Meanwhile, the Kayamkulam Raja was intriguing to regain 
his lost position. The tributes he had promised to pay to , 
Travancore had been in arrears. Marthanda Varma directed ^ 
Rama Iyen to proceed to Kayamkulam to enforce the conditions v 
of the treaty of Mannar. The Kayamkulam Raja was obstinate in * > 
his refusal to pay the tribute as he considered it ‘ infra dig * and * 
Chose to abandon his country. Kayamkulam was therefore annexed 
to Travancore. „ ; - . 


With the annexation of Kayamkulam the Dutch lost all hopes 
of gaining any further concessions from Travancore. Pepper was' 
their main concern in Travancore, but they saw to their great 
dismay that the English had acquired the monopoly for t£af 
article. The Dutch were now prepared to accept all the terms of 


Vv# 


Travancore and come to a 'final settlement. 


‘learnt the 


lesson from the ruinous war with Travancore that it was not 


exjpedient to entangle the Company in andther war, the expenses 
pf which were always certain but the issue uncertain* *\ The 


Dutch always viewed these things from the financial point of 
view. They were successful to some extent in' the beginning 
stages of th§ war, but later it proved to be very disastrous. 
“ The Company squandered uselessly an immense sum of money **, 
Moensy egrets “and the Signatty* lost everything *\ The Dutch 
realised that if the 'Company's concerns continued to be directed 
on the old principles, a complete decline was to be expected. It 
was not at all advisable for the Dutch to continue its war with 


Travancore. “Travancore, supposing she succumbed, would 


still not remain idle, but now that she has already become * so.,: 
large would each time recover and so keep the Company continue 


ally in travail® The Dutch understood that “ the Company in ^ 
either case, whether Travancore alone rdmaiiled in possession pf 


1 Memoirs pf Moens. 

2 Signatty refers t6 the King of Qnilon and Kayamkulam. 

3 Memoirs of Moens. * 
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, .Malabar, or the Company continued to support the other kirigs,^ 
would equally have no hope of more pepper and equally have _ fb 
bear excessive burdens/' -Therefore, to math a treaty profitable . 
•" to both the Company and Travancore would be the best and the ^ 
most certain plan for the Company. Moens writes: “ The nhtive - 
chiefs should be allowed to attack one another although they should 
ruin each other, rather than we should put on our harness each 
time on their behalf." The Dutch realised that by making euch a 
treaty with Travancore they would have, to do with only one and- 
not with so many. In any case it was better “ to make their , 
authority grow imperceptibly again by meaps of the new system 
K than by sticking to the old, to see it gradually brought more and 
more to scorn/' 


These and other similar considerations induced the Company 
, \ , to accept the proposals of Travancore. The treaty was signed* 
> - at Mavelikara on the 15th August 1753. The principal provisions 

of the treaty were ; — Travancore and the Dutch, should be mutual 
V ' friends. Travancore should not allow any nther European power 
/** to acquire a footing in its territories, bfij: should leave undisturbed 
the English factories at Anjenco, Edava and Vizhinjam, but the 
* , English should not be allowed greater advantages than they 
were entitled to under existing treaties. The Dutch should assist 
* i' Travapcore both by land and sea id case of an attack from a 
rT , foreign power. The Dutch should not in any way aid the enemies 
1 . ■ . of Travancore or give them refuge ; the two contracting powers 
1 should apprehend and deliver up deserters 1 6 each other. 
Travancore should restore to the Dutch such goods and men as 
belonged to them add might have been wrecked on the Travan- 
core coast. 'Travancore ^should compel its subjects to fulfil 
mercantile obligations and contracts with the Dutch and abstain 
Jiv' 1 from levying any unusually heavy duty on the goods of the 
m-fcr v Dutch. The Dutch should renounce all their engagements with 
the Malabar princes and particularly with those against whom 
Jr/e? ^Travancore intended ,to go to war. The Dutch should supply 
Travancore with munitions of war annually to the value of 
^ 12,000 Rupees at cost price. Travancofe should sell every year 
fe /to thb Dutch a staled quantity of pepper at certain fitted r&tet 


from territories, then %i possession of Travancore and also another. 




^..stated quantity from those territories which Travancore might 


conquer thereafter. 
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'-,. \It-is said that the Dutch tried to include a clause iu the 
treaty safeguarding the interests of Cochin. Day say$; ** kpp . ; / 
private interview at Mavelikara between the Cochin Raja jui^ " ^ 
the Dutch on one hahd and the Travancore Raja on the o&it:- > i>^r" 
’the Dutch unsuccessfully attempted^ to have a clause inserted r 
• that should the Raja of Cochin or the Chettwaye island jb^ v ^:,Tt 
attacked by Travancore such was to be considered equivalent tti />; 
war.” -The object of this proposal was of course to save CochsM/ % 
from falling a prey to the aggression of Travancore.-* The Batchy 
were naturally interested in Cochin “ which was their first and 
oldest ally and also their nearest neighbour” 1 . But their; 
endeavours were in vain. They had to be satisfied with an oral 
promise that u Travancore wouldjive in friendship with the Raja v ^ 
of Cochin provided htf gave no cause to the contrary.” As* Moens 
pertinently observed, it only meant that Travancore would remain 
friendly with Cochin as long as it suited him. The 9 th clause of 
the treaty* which* stated “that the Company shall renounce all 
alliances with the other chiefs and nobles of Malabar with whom 
His Highness might desire to wage war, and shall not thwart him/, 
in this matter in any respect, give asylum to any such persons or 
oppose His Iiighnes 6 ' s enterprises ”, was extremely damaging to 
the Company's prestige. This clause allowed the Travancore 
Raja to carry out his ambitious schemes to any extent he pleased# 

By this the Dutch threw over their native allies and pledged 
themselves to leave them ^11 to the mercy of Travancore. The; 

Raja of Cochin bitterly complained about this to the Supreme, 
Government a\ Batavia. “The Company has sacrificed an old 
friend and ally besides other Malabar kings and broken, -all 
contracts ” he wrote “When from the very beginning our 
ancestors tried to bring some kings under their sway and 
obedience, the Hon’ble Company continuously interfered ; by 
observing this rule this kingdom got divided in so many parts 
and ha$ therefore become unable to check its enemies* 
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Now that the king of Travancore has become a powerful 
king, be has been able to coax the Hon’ble Company under 
promise to observe everything by means of which he bids*^ 
fair to bring the other kings under his sway 1 This 


& 


a legitimate ventilation of a strong grievance. The Dutch had 




I Moens’ Memoirs. 
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hitherto effectively prevented all political designs ofc ’ Cochin* and 
the Zamorin. But when it came to a question of their dealings 
with a powerful prince, they threw aside their old policy. It is 
to be doubted whether the Dutch had been driven to this neces- 
sity by force of circumstances or whether they had accepted this 
course for their own personal ends. The other clauses of the 
treaty prove that pecuniary motives had been at work. The 
treaty says that the^Dutch should supply the Raja with Various 
kinds of arm$ and ammunition to the value of Rupee? 12,000, 

* while they were to receive 1,500,000 pounds of pepper at Rs. 13 
for every 100 pounds, and 10,000 pounds more out of the terri- 
tories, to be conquered at Rs. 11 for every 100 pounds. This 
shows that the Company was anxious to strike a successful 
bargain with Travailcore by betraying the interests of its old 
allies. Day writes: “ Certainly giving up ‘their former allies to an 
ancient enemy and providing arms to subdue their former friends 
for the sake of gaining 4 annas or six pence on every 25 pounds 
of pepper, was an inglorious act." If the object of the Dutch had 
been to gain more pepper at a cheap rate, they were defeated 
in that also as subsequent events clearly showed them. 
Marthanda Varma never furnished the quantity he promised even * 
though the Dutch used to send many commissioners to ^Trivandrum 
to remind him of his treaty obligation. The Diltch offered him a 
higher price for pepper ; even then the Raja was not prepared to 
favour them. The treaty brought neither credit nor money to 
the Dutch. The princes of Malabar soon discovered that the 

• Company could no longer maintain any pretension^' of political 

authority. x 
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CHAPTER V. 

travancore and the dutch — ( Continued ) 

T HE . Dutch knew pretty well that the peace of Mavelikara 
would naturally be an encouragement to Marthanda Varma 
for further aggressions. Gollenesse wrote “ Although a peace 
should be, concluded, one may very reasonably doubt whether it 
will be lasting ; since he strongly insists upon a promise .from the 
Hon’ble Company to remain neutral in case he goes to war with 
the Malabar chiefs, which sufficiently shows his ambitious 
indentions, and though it will be some time before his finances 


are re-established and besides most of his picked Nairs have 
fallai, still I do not beKeve that he has altogether abandoned his 
high flying -designs to make himself master of the whole of, 
Malabar/' What Collenesse apprehended was perfectly right. 

* The Raja ot Cochin knew that Marthanda Varma's attention 

* would immediately turn against him. He knew that ho could 

not rely on the promise of friendship. In his letter dated 14th 
October * 1753 to the Dutch Government at Batavia, he had 
expressed all his fears about the Travancore Raja. » “<He has no 
compassion on or charity towards neighbours ", wfote the Cochin 
Raja “ but plays with big merf and small as a cat with mice; 
seeking nothing else but his own gains and profits." To add to the 
difficulties of the Cochin Raja, thdre were bitter factions in the 
royal family between ' the Tharnpans and the Raja: The" 
Thampans belonged to the Chaliyur branch ahd they put fprth 
a claim. to the title of Perimpatappu Mooppil ". The Raja of 

Cochin refused to recognise the claims of the Thampans and 
therefore they sought the help of Marthanda Varma. The 
Thampans hoped that they could compel the Cochin Raja to 
recognise their titles through the help of a powerful ally. This 
was too good an opportunity for the ambitious Marthanda Varma 
to miss. He upheld the claims of the Thampans and informed 
the Cochin Raja through the Dutch that he was determined to 
see their claims fulfilled. The Thampans had concluded a 
marriage alliance with Vadakkumkur and therefore Vadakkumkur 
also supported their claim. The Travancore Raja led his forces 
to Alleppey, ^ place near Shertallay where the Cochin Raja had 
established his residence. In a small encounter that followed, 
the Cochin troops were driven back. Marthanda Varma had 
placed the Thampans at Karappuram under the title of 
** Perumpatappu Mooppil The Raja of Cochin was in great 
difficulties and he started negotiations for peace with Marthanda 
Varma. A peace was concluded at Mavelikara between Cochin 
and Travancore. The Cochin Raja promised to hand over all the 
pepper in his territory to Travancore, taking only 500 candies fa* 
his use. Thiruvella and Harippad were to be under the Cochin 
Raja as before 1 , but Karappuram, would be' under Travancore. 
The thorny question about the claims of the Thampans was 

1 — ; 1 * 11 “ * — -ir* 

l Marthanda Varma had seized the temple at Thiruvella before. , • 

(Granthavari) 


postponed to be decided in a further conference to be held at 
Vaikom three weeks later 1 . The Travancore Raja Waa not to 
proceed against the principalities of Vadakkumkur and Chempaka- 
serry as these two were feudatories of Cochin. Cochin was to pay 
25,000 rupees as war indemnity to Travancore. 

Even though the treaty was drafted, it was not ratified by 
either party* Marthanda Vatma did not pay any heed to this 
treaty and proceeded straight against the Chempakassery Raja 
on the pretence that he had helped Kayamkulam in its war 
.against Travancore. Chempakassery (Ambalapuzha) was at that 
time governed by at line of Brahmin chiefs and the Raja at that 
time was a sagacious prince. His army was- commanded by 
Mathu Panikkar, a Sudra knight. of exceptional abilities. It is 
said that the Ambalapuzha soldiers used a special kind of arrows 
with poisonous tips. The Travancore army under Rama Iyen 
met the Ambalapuza soldiers "at Thottapally (an outpost on the 
southern frontiers of Ambalapuzha) where a deadly battle took 
place. Rama Iyen's troops could not resist the poisonous arrows 
of the enemy and he was obliged to retreat. Further, a panic 
seized his troops based on the rumour that Krishna swamy,^ the 
deity of the Brahmin Raja of Ambalapuzha, was himself leading 
the troops against Travancore. The Hindu soldiers of Travancore 
could not be persuaded to fight against Ambalapuzha, and Rama 
Iyen # had to wait till the arrival of De Lannoy with his artiljery 
and Mussalman and Christian soldiers. 

Meanwhile, Rama Iyen's intrigues succeeded in winning over 
Mathu Panikkar and Thekkedathu Bhattathiri, the principal 
of^cers of the Ambalapuzha army, to the Travancore side. They 
signed a truce with Rama Iyen, but the Raja continued to fight. 
He was easily defeated by the Travancore army and taken 
prisoner. Liberal presents were given to Mathu Panikkar and 
the Bhattathiri by Marthanda Varma. The Ambalapuzha Raja 
Wasremoved to Trivandrum, and from there to Kodamalur, 
Where he was kept as a prisoner. x 

* V 

Rama Iyen had taken possession of Changanassery, the 
capital of Thekkmnkur. He was now ordered to march to the 

1 The peace conference at Mavelikara was held on the 28th Karkadagom 

W.E. The conference at Vaikom was to maet on Chingom 20th 929 M.E. 

I ( Gran tha van) 
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North and settle the northern boundary which had been extended j 
Up to the river Periyar. PracticalTy all the countries south of 
the Dutch possession at Cranganore belonged to Travancore. 
'Thus the Travancore territories surrounded those of Cocjun, tq 
whom of course Travancore was not a welcome neighbour. 

The Raja of Ambalapuzha who was a prisoner at Kodamalur 
escaped from there and joined with the Rajas of Yhekkumktir 
and Vadakkumkur. They made busy preparations for recovering 
• their lost possessions and sought the co-operation of Cochiiv. 
They secured the support of Paliath Aehen and other nobles like 
Kodacherry Karthav and Koratti KaimaL They persuaded^ the 
Cochin Raja to join sides with thepa to stop the aggression of 
Marthanda Varma. Many Nair chiefs from Ambalapuzha, 
Kayamkulam, Changanassery, Ettumanoor and other places joined 
this big anti-Travancore league. Marthanda Varma had alienated 
the vast majority of the Malabar chieftains by his aggressive policy 
of expansion. And all of them were burning with a spirit of 
revenge. It was the hostility towards Marthanda Varma that 
drew all these^ chieftains together; the Cochin Raja was to 
become the leader of this formidable combination. They collec- 
ted a fleet of native boats and made busy preparations gathering 
rifles, guns and ammunitions. While these preparations were 
going on, the Dutch Governor at Cochin conveyed private infor- 
mation about this to the Travancore Raja. The conduct of the 
Dutch in this # affair is really unintelligible. Cochin had been 
their traditional ally, and Travancore their inveterate enemy # 
The fall of Travancore would have been more advantageous to 
the Dutch than to Cochin. But the Dutch, after the treaty of \ 
Mavelikaxa, were following a cowardly policy of appeasement * 
with Travancore, anxious to cultivate its friendship. By secretly 
informing the Travancore Raja about the preparations of his 
enemy, the Dutch perhaps imagined that they could gain his 
favour and friendship. 

Marthanda Varma made busy preparations and proceeded _ 
with his army to Mavelikara. As the Maharaja was slightly 
indisposed, the prince together with Rama Iyen and De Lanney 
was ordered to lead the expedition. The confederates landed at '* 
Porrakkad and immediately a ’ sanguinary battle followed. The 
well-disciplined army of Travancore with its strong equipment 
r proved its superiority over its enemies. Many soldiers _of the % 



Cochin array were slain, and Palialh Achen, Kodacherry Karthav 
and several other nobles were taken prisoners. The Kayaxhkulam » 
Nairs who took part in the war were severely punished by 
Rama Iyen. 


Rama Iyen proceeded to the north through Ambalapuzha, > 
lUleppey and Ariad. He seized the Cochin Raja’s palace at 
M^dathumkara 1 about five miles north .of Alleppey. The 
Madathumkara palace was not occupied by any macaber of the 
royal family ; but it was guarded by a handful of sepoys. The 
Dalawa easily captured the palace and proceeded towards Aroo- 
kutt^. The rapid advance of the Travancore forces alarmed the 
Raja of Cochin. The concerted attempt of the Malabar chief- 
tains had miserably failed and he knew that Rama Iyen would 
press his victories into the frontiers of Cochin. He immediately 
sent a messenger to Trivandrum apologising for his past conduct 
and suing for peace. The Dutch Governor at Cochin also reques- 
ted the Maharaja to stop the further advance of Rama Iyen. 
Marthanda^Varma accordingly ordered Rama Iyen to return to 
Mavelikara. Arookutty was made the northern limit of Travan- 
core and it continues to be so even to-day. 


It is interesting to examine why the ambitious Marthanda 
Varma did not venture on a conquest of Cochin. If Rama Iyen 
•had not been ordered to return from Arookutty, he would have 
easily hoisted the Travancore flag in Cochin. The part played 
by Cochin in the Ambalapuzha war was sufficient excuse for an 
invasion of that country. The Dutch wouldmot hrfve interfered 
on behalf of Cochin even though they knew that “ no ruler would 
do better or be more suitable than the king of Cochin" to 
strengthen their interests. “ He is qur oldest ally and sufficiently 
rooted into us " the Dutch Governor wrote, “ his territory lies in 
view and almost within range of our walls ; he even shares with 
m the taxes of the town, was faithful to the Company when 
Cochin was taken and exposed himself for our sake to almost 
total ruin *\ Rut in spite of all these, the Dutch would not have 
supported him in a war with Travancore. ' * 


It was the pet ambition of Rama Iyen to carry his victories 
to the heart of Cochin. It is said ‘that at the time of his death 

T The original seat of the Cochin Rajas is considered to be Madatham- 
kara* Hence their title "Mada Bhoofcathy*’. I • 



he told the Elaya Raja that his only disappointment m life was 
that he was not permitted to conquer and annex the whole of the 
Cochin Raja’s territories and add that Raja's iname ,to the 
Travancore pension list. But it was prudence that advised, 
Marthanda Varma to desist from this project. “ Should it be 
asked why, being so successful in everything, he has not exten- 
ded his conquests further and completely subjugated the king ol 
Cochin ", writes Moens, “ the answer is that he would certainly, 
have done this and has it still in hi£ mind ; but Travancore is 
far-seeing and careful ; he knows that the conservation of his 
conquests requires as much prudence as their acquisition ; he lies 
in wait; he looks out for opportunities and seldom lets any 
chance of obtaining an advantage slip by °. As Moens rightly 
observes, it was y to his advantage to keep quiet at that time as 
there was the legitimate chance of a sweeping invasion of all 
territories by Hyder Ali. Therefore Marthanda Varma thought 
it wise to draw the line at Arookutty. 

Peace with Cochin was soon broken on the question of a 
tract of land known as Karappuram. The Cochin Raja pressed 
his claim on Karappuram and Paliath Achen and Kodachefry 
Karthav were collecting an army to defend his, claim. Rama 
lyen immediately proceeded from Mavelikara with his powerful 
army apd drove the Cochin troops beyond Arookutty. , The 
Cochin Raja finding himself helpless again sued for peace. He 
agreed to cede Karappuram' to Travancore. 

As the Maharaja was adding on territories after territories 
there were violent outbreaks of rebellion in different parts of his 
dominions. In 1754 there was an organised insurrection by the 
inhabitants of the northern countries of Ambalapuzha, Changanas- 
sery, Kottayam and Ettumanoor. They were instigated by the 
Zamorin and also by the deposed Rajas of Thekkumkur and 
Vadakkumkur. Rama lyen advanced to the north to suppress the 
rebellion ; but his attempts were of no avail. He requested the 
Maharaja to gaover to these places personally to bring the situa- 
tion under control. The rebellion subsided on the arrival of the 
Maharaja. But Marthanda Varma took precautionary measures to 
root out the trouble and sought.the help of Hyder Ali of Mysore. 
Hyder Ali promptly replied that he would send a strong army 
from Dindigul. But the mere rumour that Hyder was coming to 
the help of the Maharaja was sufficient to induce the people togive 


up their rebellion. The Maharaja, findipg that Hyderfs help ufas 
not necessary, later wrote to him declining his offer. The 
Maharaja was wise in not availing himself of Hyder’s promised 
help. -That would have provided a handle for Hyder to carry 
out his ambitious designs in Malabar. The Maharaja's reply 
declining his promised help was not pleasing to the Mysore 
ruler. # He understood the drift of this reply and thus the first 
seed of enmity between Travanqore and Mysore was sown.' 

The conduct of the Maharaja in inviting foreign mercenaries 
to suppress the rebellion in his own State has been severely 
criticised as both impolitic and unpatriotic. His plan of getting 
the help of Hyder Ali was no doubt imprudent ; though the 
Maharaja soon realised it and did not. avail himself of the help. 
But Hyder was made of the same calibre as Marthanda Varma, 
and he could not be easily put off by the Maharaja's arts. 
The remedy which the Maharaja sought was more disastrous than 
the disease ; and once it was sought, it was not easy to be shaken 
off. It was the beginning of the series of wars in which Tra van- 
core was involved in the next decade. It was not the first time 
that Marthanda Varma was invoking foreign aid for the manage- 
ment of his affairs in Malabar. It was at the root of his policy 
from beginning to end. 

Marthanda Varma was fortunate in securing the able 
services of Rama Iyen, 1 an unscrupulous general, but a statesman 
of unparallelled merits. In scheming and intrigue no one was 

1 According to the high authority of Mahakavi Ullor S. Parameswara 
Iyer, Rama Iyen was a native of Rajamannarkoil in Tinnevelly District, and 
his father had settled down in South Travancore. He was brought to the 
notice of Maharaja Rama Varma. the predecessor of Marthanda Varma, and 
by dint of his precocious intelligence rose to important plates of service in 
the State, first as Samprathy or Head clerk of^ the palace and finally to the 
post erf Dalawa which then combined the functions of prime minister and 
commander-in-chief. Besides his martial exploits and administrative abilities 
ibuna Iyen was a patron of letters and himself a member of a learned family. 
He renovated the temple al Aruvikkara in* 1745. A Sanskrit poem ‘The 
Chathaka Sandesa ’ written about 1785 describes the fort at Qeilon tjiat he 
built ns being the very incarnation of his valour. His brother Gopala Iyen 
also worked up his way to the post of Dalawa which he held for a number of 
years, (1768—76). ’ ^ ‘ 

(Vide article oh " Some new fact* on Rama Iyen Dalawa, the warrior 
Sta tesma n of Travancore ’ ' by UHoor S. Parameswara Iyer, in the I. H. R. 
Coomwpon proceedings, Vd. XIX. 1944, Pages 141 to 42). * 
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a match to Rama Jyen and in canning out the desigife df 
his master effectively no one could excel . him. Visakam 
Thirtinal Rama Varma Maharaja of Travancore (1055 to 1060 M.E.) 
observed. “He (Marthanda Varma) was served by one of the 
ablest of ministers. Sully did not serve Henry IV of France more 
nobly and faithfully than Rama Iyen did Marthanda Varma. 

Rama Iyen was unrelenting, * unsparing and often 1 

unscrupulous to his master's enemies, but his self was merged 
completely m that of his master. He was as fearless in, the N 
council room as he was in the battle field. With such „ a master 4 
as his right hand and with a strong will, abiding patience and 
indomitable courage, the Ritja not only won back what his 
predecessors had lost but subjugated one after another the 
neighbouring chiefs who were a perpetual source of trouble/' 

It was the great ambition of Marthanda Varma to destroy 
the old feudal nobility of the Nairs and to build up 
on its debris a powerful and efficient autocracy. This was 

so deadly against the cherished sentiments of the people of s 
Malabar that it took many years for even Marthanda Varma to 
establish it on a secure basis. Mr. K. M. Panikar in his “ Malabar 
and the Dutch ", severely criticises Marthanda Varma as being 
entirely devoid of a feeling for “ Kerala Dharma." “The baas of 
his statecraf J ” says Mr, Panikar, “ was the utilisation of foreign 
help' for subduing the chieftains opposed to him ...... v . . His 

autocratic ^taje was to’ be supported by the twin pillars of a 
mercenary army and an alien bureaucracy, both hostile to the 
population of Malabar and unsympathetic towards its institu- 
tions The ethics of utilising foreign help for suppressing 
enemies need not be questioned at all. When once Marthanda 
Varma was bent upon subduing his enemies, it mattered littfe 
whether he depended entirely on his army or hired soldiers from 
outside. It was open to all princes to secure help from out- 
side and it was not any respect for the feeling of “Kerala Dhanna" 
that prevented them from doing it. The truth is that they had 
neither the skill nor the courage of Marthanda Varma to venture 
on such schemes. No doubt the numerous chieftains and princes 
’’Svho were subdued by Marthanda Varma* considered his action as 
a violation of their legitimate rights and liberties. But the pres- 
ence of innumerable independent principalities, hardly able to 
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Subsist by their revenues or maintain good rule was certainly uot 
conducive to the happiness of the people. Itmay be a fact that the 
people highly resented the high-handed actions of Marthanda 
Varma. But they could not understand the necessity or advanta- 
ges of a political unification. It would have been a Herculean task 
for any prince of the 18th century to induce by peaceful means 
the different principalities to merge into a common entity. 
Conquest was the only means for creating a united and strong 
Travancore and certainly in this case the end justifies the 
means. It would be wrong to accuse Marthanda Varma of any 
violation of " Kerala Dharma *\ " Kerala Dharma ** doesmot con- 
sist in the perpetuation of a highly incompetent and undesirable 
political system. Perhaps it may \>e difficult to justifiy on strict 
moral grounds the N treatment he meted out to the Ettuveettil 
Pillamars. But Marthanda Varma was a practical statesman. 
He realised fully well, and rightly too, that the total 
annihilation ot the recalcitrant nobility was the sin qua 
non of an orderly government.. And this soldier-king with a 
4 u heart to resolve a head to contrive and a hand to execute " set 
about his task in the most thorough manner possible. And its 
fesult was that he raised Travancore from its insignificance to 
the forefront of Malabar politics. The great achievement of 
Marthanda Varma was that he carved out a powerful state from 
out of on agglomeration of weak principalities and made it an 
effective bulwark against foreign aggression. “ Tdus ended the * 
' the . dominion of the petty Malabar sovereigns and princes, thus 
was humanity avenged and thus were the crimes punished and 
licentiousness suppressed by which the countfy had been 
distracted ever since. the 10th century.” 1 

The greatness of Marthanda Varma lies in the fact tKat his 
conquests kept pace with consolidation. After finishing his 
conquests he brought about extensive reforms in the military and 
revenue administration of the State. Captain De Lannoy was 
appointed as the commander-in-chief of the Travancore forces, 
lie had already in his employ a body of soldiers trained in 
western methods of warfare. The Maharaja realised that a well 
equipped and well disciplined army was highly indispensable for 
the administration of his extensive dominioris. The Maharajah 
palace, at Padmanabhapuram was strongly fortified and 


1 Fra Bartolomeo '* A voyage to the East Indies. 1 1 
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Udayagiri was inverted into a ‘strong military establishment; * ■■■- 
batteries were erected on the -sea coast at different places and old 
forts were renovated and strengthened. Rama Iyen was deputed 
to organise the revenue adnpnistration of the State. A commence 
department was established and pandakasalas or store-houses 
were erected iq different parts of the State. The lands annexed ^ 
by the State were assessed and their administration 
established on a sound financial basis, 'Many public wca^'v^ 

• were undertaken and numerous palaces were constructed. Roods' 
and canals were made to facilitate commerce and commup**^ 
cations. * , 

N * ^ 3 _ 

The important role played by Marthanda Varma in deciding ^ 
the fate of the Dutch in Malabar can hardly be exaggerated. 
Marthanda Varma goes the credit of shattering the patch Esm^Jt, 
India Company’s usurped position as the sovereign authority 
Malabar. Marthanda Varma was able to compel the Dutch 
discard their old system of Malabar administration and to _ adopt 
a new policy whose chief feature was to keep friends with Travari* 
co££ Moens wrote, “ As long as the Company sticks to its present 
peaceable policy, friendship with this king is and must remain of 
utmost necessity.” But the Dutch were always apprehensive 
about the* political designs of Marthanda yarma. The letter 
from the Amsterdam Council to^Batavia, dated i3thJOctober I75J>T 
stated “ When we reflect on the ambitious designs of this prince 
and his behaviour from time to time even with regard to the * 
Company, we*are more and more strengthened in our belief that 
not much reliance can be placed upoi* the aforenamed’Raja. For 
this reason we once more recommend our administrators always* Xf 
io follow carefully the enterprises of the prince, to be on their 
guard at every turn of events °. The Dutch authorities expressed 
the same fears about Marthanda Varma in another letter dated 
4th October 1756. “ With reference to the king of Travancore 

whose progress we cannot behold with indifferent eyes, we are 
^constantly in fear that if the said king should conquer ✓ the 
of Cochin, Birkancur and Thekkumkur, he would become 
„ dangerous neighbour to the Company ; for this reason it would 
desirable that the combined arms of the said three kings may 
so prosperous that the one party could be kept in check by 
other, and the king of Travancore thwarted in the execution df t ^ 
his ambitious designs. of which he has already given Obverse 
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Cations and which therefore require every attention*'. The Dutch 
earnestly wished that Travancore had not become so exceedingly 
forge and Cochin so small so that the tetter might balance the 
former. Marthanda Varma had convinced the Dutch that they 
could no longer play the convenient game of adjusting the balance 
of power in Malabar to their advantage. And this was no small 
achievement. Marthanda Varma will ever remain as one of the 
most outstanding figures in Malabar history. 

CHAPTER VI 

THE ZAMORIN AND THE DUTCH 

T HE failure of the Dutch against Travancore had many disastrous 
consequences. It encouraged all the Malabar chieftains to 
throw aside the authority of the Dutch. The Malabar princes 
discovered that their interests had been given up to Travancore 
' by the treaty of 1753, and they were therefore seeking for new 
alliances to strengthen their position. The Zamoriri of Calicut 
who for long had enjoyed the position of the premier prince*- of 
Malabar was not slow to miss this opportunity. When the Dutch 
first came to Malabar the most powerful prince they found on the 
poast was the Zamorin. It was with the help of the Zamorin that 
they established their power imCochin. But the Dutch were 
always thwarting the political ambitions* of the Zamorin on the 
plea of protecting their allies. By the treaty of 171# the Zamorin 
had been compelled to cede Chettwaye and Pappariivattam to the 
t Dutch and to allow them freedom of trade in his dominions. But 
ever since the surrender of Chettwaye, the Zamorin had been 
trying to restore it to his kingdom. Chettwaye was so vital to his 
communications in the south that he Could not afford to lose it. 
The Zamorin tried peaceful means to win back the lost territories. 
But the Dutch were not prepared to return what they had* gained 
after so much Of fighting. The hostility between the Dutch and 
the Zamorin was becoming keener. Chettwaye was not the only 
bone of contention. The Dutch wanted to prevent the establish- 
ment of English influence in the Zamorin's territories and they 
were taking every possible step to achieve this end. The Zamorin* 
* was meanwhile trying to strengthen his postion by forming affi- 
ances. In 1728 he sent Padmanabha Pat tar to Kayamkulam, 
* Vadakkumkur, Thekkumkur and other places to negotiate alii- 
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ances with them. The main object of this alliance was to bring 
down the power of the Dutch and conquer Cochin. The Dutch 
also were not slow in concerting measures for the suppression of 
the Zamorin’s power, in 1735 they occupied Inamakal and forti- 
fied it. But they continued to maintain their appearance of 
friendship with the Zamorin ; therefore it did not result in the 
commencement of hostilities. The Raja of X Cochin invaded the 
lands of Chittoor Namboodiri in 1750, but even this did not 
result in the outbreak of war. In 1742 a serious dispute arose 
between the Cochin Raja and the Zamorin about the management 
of the Tripara yar temple and the heir-apparent of Calicut who 
was an inveterate enemy of the Dutch invaded Cochin. This 
prince, GoUenessee says, used to boast that he intended * to live 
and die as a mortal enemy of the Dutch.' He made a sudden 
raid upon the kingdom of Cochin witSbut any previous declara- 
tion of war and captured the teritory known as Mangalam. At that 
time the prince received information about the airival of Van 
Imhoff and suddenly stopped all hostilities. The Zamorin 
disowned his responsibility for this war and declared that every- 
thing had been done without his orders. A peace was concluded 
on .the 3rd December 1742 in the presence of two deputies of the 
Company. The Dutch “ seriously warned the king of Cochin to 
avoid carefully every occasion pi new disturbances and rather to 
bear and digest a small injustice than bring greater one upon 
himself 1 * ." 
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EVfen though a temporary peace was signed between Cochin 
and Calicut in 1742, the Zamorin was making busy preparations 
for carrying out his great political designs. The Zamorin was 
watching the progress of Travancore and the steady decline of the 
Company's power. “ He found that he could insult the Dutch 
with impunity, as although they sent remonstrances, these wete 
unsupported by physical force 3 ." 


1 Golle nesse. Memoirs. 
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In 1752 the Zamorin attacked Inamakkal. The next year 
they took Pappanivattom and obliged the Dutch to retire to 
Cranganore with the loss of eight pieces of artillery. The Zamorin 
had compelled -many petty chieftains to recognise him as the 
overlord of Malabar. The .Cochin Raja had always refused 
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ip acknowledge the Zamorin’s suzerainty, The Zamorin ven- 
tured on his aggressive scheme of conquest and invaded Cochin 
with a large army. In the meantime, Marthanda Varma was 
steadily extending his dominions northwards. Attacked on both 
sides by powerful enemies, the Cochin Raja looked up to the 
Dutch for help. He wrote many lefters to the Dutch at Cochin 
and Batavia reminding them of r their treaty obligations 
to protect Cochin from outside attacks. But the Dutch' were not 
inclined to lend active assistance to Cochin. The Cochin Raja 
realised that his kingdom Would be reduced to extinction if he 
did not make a diplomatic move to secure a powerful ally. An 
alliance with the Zamorin was clearly impossible and therefore 
Cochin turned to Travancore for help. The leader of these 
negotiations was. Paliath Komi Achen, a far-seeing diplomat of 
.exceptional abilities. He had been taken prisoner at the battle 
of Ambalapuzha and taken to Trivandrum. He had realised that 
an alliance with Travancore would be to the best interests of his 
country and had cultivated the friendship of Marthanda Varma 
and the Elaya Raja during his stay at Trivandrum. ^He knew 
perfectly well that depending on Dutch help would be extremely 
foolish and persuaded the Cochin Raja tb come to an agree' 
ment with Marthanda Varma, The Cochin' Raja came to 
Mavelikara where he had an interview with Marthanda Varma. 
A peace was signed between the two princes in 1757. The Raja 
of Cochin declared perpetual alliance with Travancofe and volun- 
tarily ceded all the places which the Travancore ardly had con- 
quered. He relinquished all his claims over the petty principa- 
lities o| the. north with the exception of Alangad and Parur. He 
premised to render no help To the eqemifes of Travancore and to 
refrain from 4 all intercourse with the deposed Rajas of AmbaJa- 
puzha, Thekkumkur and Vadakknmkur, The deposed Raja of 
Ambalapuzha was permitted to stay at Trichur. 

The Zamorin was steadily scoring victories at the expense of 
^Cochin and the Dutch. In 1756 the Zambrin invaded the 
territories * round about Cranganore. The Zamorin *s troops 
strengthened themselves at Pappanivattam throwing up earth 
Works at * Tiipoonatty * holding posts at Madilakam. They erected 
palisades at the river bank ^closing the passages and preventing 
supplies from reaching the Dutch garrison at Madilakam. The v . 
Zamorin with 5000 Nairs advanced dose to the Cranganore fort , 
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" and overran Parar. The Dutch in Cochin were greatly alarmed 
at the progress of t;he Zamoria. The garrison at Gochin coosisted 
of only 138 Europeans and 75 Topasses. 1 They enlisted soini 
natives and wrote to Ceylon to send immediate reinforcements.: * 

But the Ceylon Government could not spare any soldiers at that 
time. The Dutch then requested the Rajas of Qiettwaye, Ayroor 
and Crangahore to stop the advance of the. Zamorin’s troops. w j 
But these chieftains had already realised the futility of their -./-/jp* 
alliance with the Dutch and they declined to comply with their ■ 
request. On the other hand they entered into alliances with- the 
Zamorin. “ The petty princes perceiving the Dutch no longer 
protected than against Travancore had recourse to the Zamorin, 
whom they persuaded to enter into hostilities against the 
company. The Dutch commander applied to the Raja of 
Travancore for help, but he replied that “he had told the 
Zamorih's ambassadors that they ought to advise their sovereign 
to stop/' Perhaps the Travancore Raja did not watot to inter- 
fere in the war at that stage. He knejw thkt when the Dutch 
would be hard pressed they would be compelled to beg his 
assistance and then he would carry out his schemes of conquest* as 
lie pleased. 
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l Topasses A name used in the 17th or 18th century for dark-skinned 
half-caste Portuguese Christian? It is held that the word is a corruption of 
the Turkish * Top-chi ’, (a gunner) Various other derivations have also been 
given. Thus Orme and following him Wilson, had derived the word from 
. * Topy ' ' a hat and held it to mean ' hatman ' or ' Topy-walas ’ Still another 

curious derivations from the word ‘ Dubash «.e , interpreter between the 
Europeans arid the Indians* 

Possibly the first derivation is the correct one. because European gunners, 

Italians. Levantines, or Ottomans, were empolyed as artillery' men and for 
casting guns, from very early in the 16th centufy. Portuguese gunmen, t* , 

. Top-chis (Top-khana artillery department) were employed by the Zamorin of 
Calicut, as is frequently mentioned in the Annals of Correa who went, over to 
India in 1512 and remained in the country as late as 1561. Kef " Three 
Voyages of Vas Co da Gama and his Viceroyalty ” of Gaspar Correa. Translated 
. -by £. J Stanley. 

The term Topaz or Topas was frequently in use from about 1670 in the 
records of the English factories. Gradually in course of time it came to be 
applied to the sons of European men and black woman who affected European 
* dress and wore European hat. According to the higb authprity of James Mill, 

' it denoted the Indo Portuguese, either the mixed descendants of Portuguese. 

V nod Indian parents or converts to the Portuguese from the Indian faith. They 
; 4e*e also known as Mestizos (literally ofmixed blood). . 
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While the Dutch and the Zamorin were carrying on hostili- 
ties; peace talks also were indulged in. The main idea of the 
Zamorin was not to suppress the power ot the Dutch. He 
would have readily welcomed their help for carrying out his 
designs over others. The Zamorin was also careful to prevent an 
alliance between Travancore, and the Dutch, which he knew 
would only strengthen the power of Travancore. Further there 
were frightful rumours about the imminent invasion of Calicut by 
Hyder Ali. Therefore the Zamorin thought it would be a wise 
step to negotiate peace with the Dutch. On October 18th 1756 
the ^Zamorin sent a Jew — Ezekiel Rabbi — to the Dutch to arrange 
terms for peace. He promised to give the Dutch 2,000 candies 1 of 
pepper yearly if they would join sides with him against 
Travancore. The Dutch did not want to wage a war with 
Travancore. They sent a reply that as soon as the lands which 
the Zamorin had conquered ware restored to them, they would 
consider the offer of peace. They also stated that the ne# . 
treaty should . be on the basis of the old one, i.e., the treaty of 
1717. The Dutch did not want to commit themselves to support 
any party in haste. Before doing that they wanted to ascertain 
what terms either party would offer. Governor Cunes in his 
letter to Batavia seated : “ Should Travancore refuse tp join us, it 
becomes the mdre urgent that your Excellencies should furnish 
sufficient forces to enable us to assume a commanding position, 
merely to overawe these Malabar chiefs and thus to continue on 
the terms of most intimate friendship with Travancore, without 
the slightest room for any misunderstanding/’ • He also added 
that " should the Zamorin give an opportunity for a renewal erf 
friendsliip with him, # on reasonable .and honourable terms, it is 
advisable to at once close with them. ' Thus the Dutch were 
trying to make the best use of, these opportunities. 

Meanwhile the Zamorin had occupied the major part of 
Cochin's territories. He could capture Inamakkal without firing 
a shot. From there he advanced to Trichur which was very 
poorly defended. The handful of soldiers he found there were 
driven out and Trichur was made the capital of the ZamorinV 
territories in Cochin. Many local chieftains voluntarily surren- 
dered before the Zamorin. Chankarakanda Kaimal, Chittur 

1 * Cochy Raja Charitram ’ say* 4,000 candies were offered. R#f : — Vo! II 
P. 299. 


Ilampoothiri and Velos Nambiar invited the Zalborin t<f take 
possession of Oorakam, Arattupuzha and Mapranam. 1 2 The 
Zamorin's forces seized the MuIIorkara fort belonging to Paliam 
and compelled many local chiefs to recognise his suzerainty. In 
1758 the Zamorin's forces attacked Chennamangalam, the seat of 
the Paliath Achens and drove away the Paliam troops. Paliath 
Achen and the members of his family were obliged to leave 
Chennamangalam and settle in Vypeen. This was the most 
critical period in the history of Cochin. The Cochin Raja had 
been deprived of the major part of his territories. The majority 
of the Raja's feudatories had joined sides with the Zamorin. 
Even some of the members of the Paliam family were thinking 
of going-over to the Zamorin. But Komi Achen, the Paliam 
chief, stood loyal to the Raja and tried his best to strengthen the 
Raja's power in Cochin. 


When the Zamorin was thus at the zehith of his power, he 
concluded a treaty with the Dutch by which he agreed to give 
up Matilakam, Puttenchira, Chettwaye and Pappanivattam. He 
also promised to pay a war indemnity of 65,000 Rupees to the 
Dutch. It seems strange that the Zamorin should sign a treaty 
of this kind with the Dutch, when he was victorious in all his 
operations. Probably he feared a combined attack of Travancore 
and the Dutch. Perhaps it was his idea to offset the immediate 
prospects of,a Travancore invasion by a treaty with the Dutch. 
" The Zamorin ^ad no fear of the Dutfch ; he knew what theu 
strength was and where their weakness lay. The immediate 
crisis tided over, and the advance of the Travancoreans stopped, 
he thought he could at his own convenience recover Chettwaye " 1 


The Cochin Raja knew that he could not resist the advance 
of the Zamorin without help from outside. Therefore he retired 
to Emakulam with his troops. The only effective help' he could 
hope to secure at that time was from Travancore. In 1758 the 
great' Marthanda Varma died and he was succeeded by his 
illustrious nephew Rama Varma. Rama Varma had been trained 
and brought up by Marthanda Varma and he proved himself to 
be a worthy successor of his great uncle. As heir-apparent he 
had closely associated himself wijtb matters of state administra- 


1 
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1 Cochy Rajya Charitramby K. P. P. Menon* Vol II. P. 305. 

2 K, V. Krishna Iynr. Zamorins ed Calient, 
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. tion and his policy as king was strictly in accordance with thaf 
of Ms predecessor. His long rule extending over a period of 40 
years, characterised by wisdom, justice and kindness, was ex- 
tremely popular and won him the title of “ Dharma Raja He 
was endowed witlj great natural gifts and -administrative abilities, 
wMch stood him in good stead under trying, circumstances. 

_ The Cochin Raja sent Paliath Achen to Travancore to solicit 
the Maharaja's help for checking the aggression of the Zamorin. 
A fresh treaty 1 was signed on the 26th December 1761 based on 
" the provisions of the former treaty. The Cochin Raja promised 
to bear all expenses that will be incurred in connection with war 
against the Zamorin. He relinquished his claims over the Karap- 
pur am territories. 


At the time of the signing of the treaty Karappuram was a 
- part of Travancore, but the clause about the surrender of Cochin*s 
claims over that territory was purposely included to prevent all 
future disputes about it. It is stated that the Travancore Raja hesi- 
tated to place full confidence *in the Co6hin chief and delayed to 
take action against the Zamorin. Therefore the Cochin Raja sent 
his nephew to Trivandrum to swear his allegiance to the treaty*. 1 

' 1 '* You inform me that the Samoory* has entered your 

country with his troops, expelled your people and taken possession of it and you 
desire me to assist you by sending my troops at my own^ expense in order to 
enable you to recover possession of your country by expellinlg the Samoory’s 
troops from that part which extends north as far as Poocoidah ; river and east 
as far as Chitoor river as .also the . districts yon foiSnerly possessed in 
Vellapanad Karee. If I should assist you and put you in possession of . this 
country you in return agree to make over to me the district Karappuram 
extending to the south of Pampolly river and north of Alipie and also Paroor 

and Alangadu with all their rights etc * I will send my troops 

to be paid by me and will use every exertion and render all the. assistance 
in my power to defeat the Samoory's troops and restore your country”. 

* * Malabar Manual Vol. III. P. 112.. 


2 A ^perpetual alliance was solemnly declared before the deity at 
Suchindram. It was as follows: — M We, Veera Kerala Varma Raja, born 
under the star Kohini of Perumpatappu Swaroopam declare in the presence of 
Sthanu Moorthy, deity of Suchindram, that neither we nor our heirs will do 4 
or cause to be done any act against Sree Padmanabhadasa Vanchi Pala Rama 
Varma Kulasekhara Perumal Raja of the Trippappoor Swaroopam,' bom under 
, the star of Karthiga or against his heirs. We will not join with those who are 
; his enemies, neither will we correspond with them. Truly resolved and 
solemnly declared on the feet of Sthanumoortby. ” „ ' 

: - . (Sankuny Menon, History of Travancore), Chapter!!!. F. 189. - ' ; 
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^ of tikis' treaty the Maharaja &tit '1& i " f 
4^^ -Jtfrainst the Cochh^ftaja. The Ttevracofir 

forces #«te tmSer the c<>inniand of Aiyyappan Martbanda PiBay, 1 
'the Balawa, gud General De Llaimoy. The first thing they tuiirf 5 ,/.i 
tobje was the construction of the. famous * Travancore Lin&it' *? 
extending from Cranganore to the foot of the ghats'- The cw 
truction of ja northern barrier was found to be imperatively- .‘; 


ii 


necessary as there was the threat of a Mysorean Sjvasfbft * ‘ 

TratamcWe. The fortifications were constructed under the SDp^*v^, . 
vision erf De tannoy and the Dalawa who were spetiaB^ ^IS 
comuiissioned for this by the Maharaja. The Maharaja h atf 
. a inference -With the Cochin Raja at Annamanaday. As.iftafiy 
parts of the barrier had to pass through CocMn, the Cochin' 
ceded these lands to Trayancore. ' 

_ In 1762 the Travancore troops under the commantf of |S^ 

- lanhoy formed into three divisions and attacked the 

possessions at Cranganore Parur and Verapoly. The ^ 

was driven back from Cochin and the Cochin Raja was re-insta^^ 
in his original possessions. The .Dalawa even contemplated 
attack of Calicut, the 25amorin’s capital. But by that time 
Zamorin had Sued for peace andthe Maharaja ordered hiS mnfiSxSf ^ 

to return. The imminent danger of Hyder’s invasion had ihduC^d 

/ t ^ 1 ; : ^ 

. 1 “-They (Travancore Lines)^ consisted of an imposing earthen rampart# » \ ^ „ 

not very high, extending over thirty miles in length from Palliport along a $35' 
portion of the Cochin State on a strip of land ceded by the OxAin Rajal^^w 
served as check upon the Zamorjn’s advaheesr. Jtt6t flunking Wat Sjg, 

- extremity were the Dutch forts d%fangancrre and AyUkottah. TheV Wytifm^ 

fronted by a ditch on the NorthT Flanking tower* wer e placed kit ^ 

* ■ an d a fort was constructed at the western extremity." — 

0 V ’■ „ (Travancore State Manual, Vol.* I.) Ch. VI. P~ 372. ‘ , T 

1 ? ^ -* Dhy givfes the following accounts about the Travancore Lines* . *- r - 

ig.} ‘' They commenced at YeUingayree to the eastward of Which the hiSfe 

Were supposed to afford some defence. They then extended 24 eciiles 
' * .westward and terminated at Jacotay— a'name which was occa sio nally 

to designate tie whole work. The latter consisted erf a rather strong ro b a ^fe - ;3;^- 
* , ri&ht ahd parapet of earth , the whole measuring at the higfckit 

teteenfeet.but tbtf efeVabod Was udt always difcP^i 

gtfh er uB y speaking about half that depth, and two or three feet ^k IIII 

^ Abattis coeapoaed of a bamboo hedge was planted; which in some .piaoek 
iO U has been carefully preserved may still be seen* flourishing. Along ip inaax . 

V - j^de fan a broad and level road, and scattered along this at irregular nttirv^ 

tv^d ‘sfhafi'Wcrfk^^ • - - - .* ~.\\uS 
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wfb the princes tD stop their hostilities and seek friendship with 
one another. Further, the Travancore Raja had no personal, 
reasons for carryings on the war against the Zamotin. ilis only 
obligation was to restore the Cochin Raja's territories^ and having 
fulfilled that he was ready for peace. The Zamorin came fo 
Padmanabbapuram to meet the Maharaja and a treaty of alliance 
was concluded in 1765 (26th x Idavom 938 M. E.). The Zamorin 
promised to maintain perpetual friendship and fidelity witfi 
Travancore and to pay a war indemnity of 150,000 Rupees. This 
treaty protected the interests 6f Cochin . by providing that it * 
should bereft unmolested by the Zamorin. Any dispute that 
might arise between the Zamorin and Cochin was to be settled by 
the mediation of Travancore. The Zamorin and the ^Maharaja 

promised to help each other in case of a foreign attack. 

* . 

After re-instating the Cochin Raja in his restored dominions, 

the Travancore Raja opened up Alieppey to foreign trade, an event 
which was greatly ruinous to the interests of the Dutch. The 
Dutch had formerly prevented the' Raja of Porakkad from doing 
this on the ground that they would not Jiave control over the 
exportation of cinnamon and pepper. But'jiow the Dutch were 
not in a position to check the Raja of Travancore. This event 
made Travancore master of the whole country from Cranganore 
to Cape Comorin. 

1 In the war between the Zamorin and the Raj^of Cochin 
many of the feudatories and nobles of Cochin had joined sides 
with the Zamorin. The Zamorin's authority had tfeen recognised 
by many local chieftains of Cochin ipM they were actively sup- 
Mfi t porting the Calicut troops in their wa^ with Cochin. In Travan- 
core the power of theNair nobility had been completely broken 
~ by the iron measures, of Marthanda Varma and therefore there 

'SmVvv • ■ * 

was no chance of any. popular insurrection there. . The Cochin 
Raja also wanted to secure his position on a similar basis and 
sought the help >pf the Travancore Raja in this respect. The 
principal leaders among the rebellious nobles were brought to the 
temple at Thiruvanchikulam and compelled to swear an oath of 
fidelity. They promised to be loyal to the Rajas of Co chin and 
Travimcore and never to entertain any enemies of these princes 
Jp 'in their territories. They undertook to break off all their rela- 
^ tfcite%ith the Zamorin, and to support the’ Raja aganisi tfie 
J^-^^wdn’s^jig^eMion. The second chief of Paliam had taken an 
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active part in the rebellions. He was also compelled to swear an 
. . oath ol loyalty to Cochin and Travancore. He repented very 
, much for all his youthful misdemeanours and prayed that he • ? 
should be forgiven and protected by the Rajas. He promised t6, - * 

be obedient to his brother, tiMhirft Lord of Paliam who has 
always been loyal to his mastSHrThe properties of the rebellious^ 

* chieftains were forfeited to the State and all their titles and 
claims were abolished. 1 ^ 

The part pla'yed by the Travancore Raja in annihilating 
power of Cochin nobiljty is very significant. He saved the Cochin : 
Raja .from the aggression of his hereditary enemy the Zamorin,,: 
and also from his own feudal nobles. The Rajas of Cochin were 
the feudatories of the Zamorins when the Portuguese .first came" 

/ to Malabar. During the .Portuguese, hegemony in MalabSr,- 
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Cochin had secured its independence from the domination of 
Calicut. But ever since, the two States had been in 
warfare. The Cochin Raja had never been able to suppress thC 
power of his feudal chiefs. Like the Pillamars and Madampies of 
Travancore, these n v obles had been enjoying more or less sovereign 
a»uthrity in their own villages. The interference of Travancore 
brought to a close the war with Zamorin which was going on for 
about 250 years and also destroyed the power and influence of 
the local nobility. - ; / 

, Even though matters were amicably settled between the thre# 
States of Travancore, Cochin and Calicut, a quarrel broke out 
between the Dutch and Travancore over the question Of tl . 
possession of the Muthukunnu islands. According to the treaty 
of 1758 between the Dutch and the Zamorin, the latter had pro- 
mised to pay a war indemnity of 65,000 Rupees. By the year 
1762 more than half the amount had been paid by theZamorin v 
in different instalments. But there still remained a balance of 
30,000 Rupees. As the Zamorin was involved in expensive wars , 
with Cochin and Travancore he could not pay the amount due to 
The Company. He mortgaged to the Dutch the Islands of 
Muthukunnu which he had previously taken from Coch& as a 
security for t lie amount due to the Dutch. The Dutch resolved 

take these islands as security on an^ystimated value of 16,000 
Rupees. If the Zamorin failed to pay his arrears within a period V 
of two years, tire Dutch were to take possession ^of the islands." 

the Qutch resolved to 
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•the stipulated period was over. 
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appropriate these islands as the Zamorin had failed to fulfil bis ‘ - , ; 
obligations. But Travancore disapproved of this transaction and 


[;)' laid claim to the island on behalf of the Raja of Cochin/ Moehs 
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the Dutch (Governor, says that before entering into file transac- 
tion, the Dutch had consult^! ^^Travancore Raja and obtained 
has permission in a conferenc^P^th. him at Shertallai. 
Travancore Raja pressed his claims on behalf of Cochin and used 
to issue * interdicts ’ preventing sowing and harvest in the islands/ 
MjjJte*? ¥£P* on like Jthis till 1767 when the Dutch sent troops - 
frpm Chranganpre to take forcible possession of the island ■; 
Since then po more * interdicts * were laid "on the islands and 
no other “ improper claims ” werp pressed on |>y Trayaoeore.- 
Bgt special orders were given by the Dutch authorities abo*jt 
this affair as they were * always afraid of the intention of J : - 
c f Travancore whp seldom forgets anything but alway knows well 
hop to make the best pf his chances.” They knew that 
*t Travaop^je will not so easily let this claim slip away from hw, 
tjUt pcCasjon offers will formulate ir again/' Both \ 
Travancore and Cophin repeatedly sought the permission pf fyq 
Dutch Governor to build a strong fort there inxud er to cheph . 
the Mysprpan invasions. The Dutch Governor was aware of the 
usefulness of the fortifications in these parts for common defence ; 
still he was not prepared to trust the intentions of Travancore in 
request ‘for permission to construct a fort in Muthukunnu 


i^jjmds- He was afraid that if the Travancore Raja was allowed / 
to build a fortress there, he may later press his claim for the ' 
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tij build a fortress there, he may l^ter fjress claim for the 
^hpj^ i^nds because be knew very well th»t “ the Malabari/.. 
»e|don^‘}et slip claims which they have once made, but keep them 
ah^ys in reserve in order to make them serve as often a$ 

■ 

CHAPTER VII • 


THE MYSOREAN INVASIONS 




MW 


HR Mysorean invasion under Hyder All was the most aigmfiw 
'cant event which affected the 'history of Malabar . in 

EAaMbl /in/) 4 * Via I ftrfwim o a! tbn Uii+oti In mi-flonl/np IVIa . V>«arteirt 


and the fortunes ot the Dutch in particular. We hive 
■£ , already referred ip Martbanda' Varma’s invocation erf 

Hydeeand its political significance. We have also seen hofwtM.-r:, 
jt* Malahar princes and tike Dutch were living in great dread ‘of an 
tErtitiniht .jnrranini). fcon^Hydor. - 
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Hyder ^li is said to have been a descendant of tlm tofe# 

< tr hicb the Prophet Muhammad belonged. The d4te^)f bis a«c^!«^* ^; 
migration from Mecca to India cannot be pfecisely fixed. Ntittilir;*' 

■is it a historical fact which can be accepted without d*<wjpf_j:' 

> gjjt the details about his ancestors’ settlement in the Qn# 

. tyell known and authentic. Hyder’s great grand-father 'Wjjtj? 
$|nhanunad, migrated from North India to GrjJburga in the Nisqiip&i 
do^imonsT ]His father— Nadim Sahehr-rjoined the service 
Mysore ruler apd steadily rising to, prominence became v thg*| 
Governor of a province and ^the captain of ten thousand hoiSjpjlfv \ 
Hyjte conunedeed his military career as an officer of a' 

■ sepoys under his father at Devanah a lli in I749 - N® dist WguMllM^f i 
himself as an efficient soldier at the si^e.of pevanahaffi »u4 

conspicuous abilities attracted the attention of Nanjaraja/ tl^ ^ 

Sarvadhikari of- Mysore, who secured fur him a command of 
c^raliy laLnd tnyo hundred infantry. 

The government of Mysore was at that time in the han#^|||| 
the two brothers Devaraj and Nanjaraj. < The reigning maim^ 
f Chick Kisses ’ was only the nominal bead of the admmistm U«% ^. 
while Devarajthe Dalawa and Nanjaraj the Sarvadhdwi 
the de facto rulers. 

In X750 Hyder joined the army of Barakki Veuk^t 
that fopght side by side with the French. The treastfrifs *£ 
by Hyder in the course of the campaign had enabled him 
‘ rfe-organise bis army and equip the soldiers with better 
. of warfare .. With the help of some French seppys Hydef, 

•to train up his new recruits in novel methods of urarfatet^ jBj 
raised a body of 5oo sepoys and zoo horses and further 
*gmshed himself at Trichipopoly. “ Tricfainopoly was 
great training ground. There amidst constant strife and tu#iv)U||jk”, 
bis fibre was hardened, his observation quickened; Ms 
ness increased and his character developed* It waSxfipl 
Trichinopoly that Hyde- gained his experience in the 
western warfare which stood him in good stfiad throughout ^ 
^career. ' Fighting by the side of the English, Hyder had - 





, opportunities 01 securing nrs>tu«uu± Miuwuwgv u* r 

and skill in siege warfare. In 1755 Hyder was appomted F<SlP. 
pf Bindigul. Hyder’s brilliamt achievement in Piud^r d w^ ^ 
subjugation of the rebellious Poligars led by 


i : * • i ** Hydei AU ” by N' K; Sinba, P. 1*. 
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; Appinayaka. Hyder- also accumulated much wealth and i»- 
creased the strength of his army at Dindigul. He is said to have 
obtained skilful FrencH engineers to organise a regular dorps of 
;• artillery and to build up an arsenal and a laboratory. 

?y *757 Nanjaraj had hiade hunself the undisputed master 
-- of the Mysore kingdom. In 1751 Hyder came to Seringapatam 
at the request of Nanjaraja to suppress a mutiny there. The 
Government of Mysore at that time was in a bankrupt condition. 
The salaries of the soldiers had lopg been -in arrears. The 
differences of opinion between Nanjaraj and his brpther Devaraj 
only worsened the position. Hyder managed to bring about a 
reconciliation between Nanjaraj and his brother. He also 
► Persuaded Nanjaraj to pay off all th,e salaries that were in arrears 
to the soldiers. Hyder further distinguished, himself by a 
brilliant victory over the Marathas who invaded Bangalore. The 
grtet reputation he had earned by his military exploits, his popu- 
larity with the Mysore soldiers and above all his position as the 
deader of a well organised and well equipped army had made him 
de facto ruler of the major part of the Mysore territories. From. 
175* onwards Hyder ventured on an aggressive scheme of con- 
quests and annexation. He annexed Sira and its dependencies 
and Hoskote and other forts which had been occupied by the 
Marathas, The Poligars of Raidurg and the chief of Harpanhalli 
surrendered without offering resistance. The Chittaldurg Poligar 
evaded Hyder’s summons to surrender and therefore.his country 
was forcibly annejpd. His outstanding achievement during this, 
period was the conquest of Bednur. The Rani of Bednur is 
said to have offered 18 lakhs of pagodas as ransom to Hyder. 
But Hyder marched against the city- which he found almost un- 
defended. The Rani had' fled to Bellalraydurg and the soldiers 
pottld offer little resistance. Hyder seized Basavarajdurg, 
Honave, Mangalore and also Bellalraydurg. Hyder improved* 
the fortifications of Bednur which Was renamed Hydemagar. It 
JS specially noteworthy that Hyder proclaimed himself as this 
teal master of these dominions, while in the other • parts of the 
kingdom; Hyder was carrying on the administration in the name 
Of the Mysore king. It was at Bedndr that Hyder for fhe first " 
^Ipme asserted his right of striking coins in his own name * he 
b6n$idered Bednur as his * Swarajya 1 \ 

tlT I N. K, Sinha— Hyder Alt. P. 68. * ~ ” : ** 1 
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V -~J>jract^ the whole of Caa&ra was canj^t&i tap ^ 

He also made himself strong on the sea by buitding a fleet 1 ,. 
expenses of which were met by the "forcible loans he .extracted f #; 
from thg conquered people. The Portuguese were anxious to WJ^; 
his friendship and assisted him- by allowing their soldiers. , 
officers to enter his service. 

* ' 

The Dutch at this time had factories at Basrur- and Manga^fef r ' 
lore, but Hyder did not interfere with them. He tried to get ithe* 
help of the Dutch for securing some equipments for his ^IffierSVt^ 
and applied to Wayerman, the- Dutch Governor at Cochin^ for , 

nnp tfirmeanrf mnalrp+.c Thp rinvpmnr wrnfp tn thp ^Slinrprrife * 1 


one thousand muskets. The Governor wrote to the Supremo 
Government at Batavia recomending that it might be “ worth- ' 
while to" have him complimented on behalf of the Company r 
to enter into negotiation with him ”. But the Supreme Govern*- SY^||| 
ment at Batavia “ understanding at once that he was not a 
with whom the Company could work, recommended that endea- 
vours should be made to keep him in that disposition which he 
professed towards the Company and that his demands for war v ^ 
material should be refused in the most suitable manner #, jr -It ; 
was not in the Company's interest to set up any further establish^ 
ment between Surat and Cochin. They new that they could net ' 
depend on Hyder s friendship for long ; therefore their main policy 
was to observe neutrality. 1 » ; 

Hyder had aggressive designs on Malabar frdm the very _ ^'|’^ 
beginning. T£e complicated political situation in* Malabar 
offered him a very good opportunity. * ’ 

“ North Malabar was at that time in a state of anarchy,’ a , 4c' 
sea of intrigues, conflicting interests and mutual jealousies, ***- 
says N. K. Sinha*. " The Kolathiri’s sway was now confined to 
to the town of Chirakkal. The Mohomedan chief Ali Raja was 
master of Canannore. The Kadathanad chief ruled between the 
Mahe and the Kotta rivers. There was* an offshoot of,the 
Kilattanad family north of the Kawyi river. The .Kottiyjttl^^^^^ ,, •• , • 

- _____ ’ J r ' 

1 Petxoto says that Hyder’s fleet consisted of 80 vessels. 13 topsail veaw&i, 
several manchooes of war, besides a great many skybars and small craft lit 
the transport of war materials and provisions for the passage of the 
across the rivers. According to the Dutch accounts the fleet had 2 
7 smaller vessels and 40 gailrvats, besides more thad 50 ' other vessels laden 
Mtbpnywtm. : ’ “ v " 

Ati, by H. K. Sinha, P, 252, 253. ' f * _ 4 . 
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\X . Td&skb Was partly „ h> possession df MvaJiftad J^fiabiars and 
£y\. partly ef the Pnranad of Kottayam Rajas . ’ ■ f 

tte first opportunity for Hyder to ikierfere in aiaig ^ 
^ ^ ' 4 &kfear #£s provided by the Raja of Pftlghai The df. " 

JSkHctft Was expanding his territories at the expanse- of his #ea^r; 
neighbours. He attacked the dominion^ of the Palghaf Raja in 


iyjfrand carved out a country for him in the midst of Pa%haf 
‘ f tei^tories, to which he gave the name Naduvattam. '* Th^ 


Palghat Raja in great despair, appealed to Hyder for help, 
promptly sent his brother-indaw Mukhadam^ Sahib 
ferj;|^fehdmii Ah Khan) with 2,000 horses, 5,000 infantry and 5 guns 
to assist the Raja. The Mysore troops aided by the Palghat 
Hairs drove the Zamorin/ s troops out of the Raja’s dominions. 
- The Zamorin'9 troops retreatedand finding that they 000!# not 
-* resist the Mysoreans, the Zamorin sued for peace. The Zamorin 
promised to restore hisPalghat' conquests to the Raja and to 
#, *pay a war indemnity of 12 lakhs of Rupees to Mysore. The 
^ "Zamorin then opened negotiations with Devaraj to whom he 
promised to remit the money in different instalments, Hyder 


reJmfcpiished his claim in favour of Devaraj who sent a RajpUf 


oorps under Hari Singh to collect the money. But before Harr 
Singh could collect any money from the Zamorin he heard about- 

' l ’ V l? - ' _ . ' _ _ n * 1 . TT - 1^- v 


‘ the death of Devraj and returned, to Coimbatore. Han Singh 
fe.V was murdered at Coimbatore by a band of Hyder’s soldiers sent 
%f» there tinder the leadership t>f Mukhadam Sahib. Thus Hyder 
^ iSrfnbfediftd his claim on the ia lakhs of' Ru{|>ees which the 
^41 Zamorin had promised to pay him. This was a- coavenieht pre- 
^ . for Hyder to invade the tferritdries of the ZamOfin. 

Tn Breetport was appointed Governor of Cochin, fie 

fecdveda letter fro&i Hyd& All in which heexpressed his hopes 
that jtod' tlie fitltfeh sWhflfr continue as Mends! fiyder propo- 


hedtfiat the fi&fch shield send sT resident factor to Basriir to 
r (detiote and prbmised J alt hdb to the Company 


«^^ ^fe f^etiohS and pr'omised J all hdj) to the Company 
Bteekptftt '^tft a polite reply saying that 


m Shin© idea of' extending their trade at that time, but r^:... ; 

fitey wmil j d glad^y avaii themselves of his friendly off«? aa ^ 
Stf ^ty^hatftesflSVed oil doing so. . ’ V 

x *\y.' The Dutch authorities at Batayia had ordered the d^bfW^' 
tiOtt of their fort at Cannanore.^ But as the fort was j» 
kiotinaifini arid as it was advantageously situated fa? their S4 

z$.~y- * ♦. - • ‘m' 
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fopit was not’-.cami^'' out’ • Jhe£;.|ja<i’ t&t$ 
their establishments’ at Canannore and some, ammbriitibns ail 
^goods had been- transferred to Cocinn. The Dutch were prepare, 
toseil the fort to Hyder Ali if he would offer a good sum for * . 
But it was to be 6n eonditiqp that a Dutch President should - 
allowed to live there to carry on trade. The Dutch Govi 
.at Batavia seems*to have given similar instructions for destr< 

. their fortresses at Chettwaye, Quilon and* Cranganorfe. Bi 
port's predecessor, Wayermari, had refused to obey the ordeff 
destroying the Dutch fort at Chettwaye as he b&ieved that 
?' a most impolitic order ". Breekport also realised the folly*' 
destroying the farts; he therefore merely reduced the, ^ 
ment'there- ‘ 
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Whju Hyder had made himself master of Mangalore 
other places, the Ali Raja 1 , the ..Mahomedan chief of Cannst 
* nrltotibvar to bis court promising him his. loyal help frf’ 

■ * ; Malabar expedition. The Mahomedans of North Malabar, 

monlyknown as ‘maplas ’ were having a virtual monopoly 
I? 'commerce and industries of the coast. These rich me 
f * Vhsed t6 lend money to .the Malabar chieftains and princes 
■\ exorbitant rates of interest, sometimes hpon pawns and aqau^M- 
times in advance upon the harvests of pepper, cardamoms a^-; 
rice. Ali Raja, the chief of the Moplas'of Malabar, ' was ma h ari g^ 
-attempts to strengthen his position by acquiring political 
\ - When .he heard about Hycfer's. proposed scheme of a 
. invasion, he le& a * deputation ' to Hyder at Mangalore 
^^.-■hinisdf und& the protection of Hyder. Hyder re 

Hopla * deputation ’ with great courtesy and loaded them- 
* • Magnificent presents, assuring them of his protection'' and gopari 
-will. . Ali Raja had a powerful fleet at his command Which 





‘trrr * — — » — ■ — — * : rrV 1 - 

‘ * l There is a local tradition that Ali Raja had obtained posseamoa ol 
Caitannpre by virtue of bis marriage with, daughter of the Nair chief o ^ 
hare. MJM.D. It, in his \ History of Hyder Shah alias Hyder 
and of to sent Tipoo Sultan’, gives the same story. * * This Alj, son of .ototf 7 ". 
the most rich and powerful Mapelebs had the good fortune in to youth 
beloved by the daughter of the Raja of Canannore, a Nair prince* The’® 
in spite of the diversity of religion and the prejudice of to uatto* 
forbids all alliance with a different caste and ranch mere with strangers * 

. ^another refigiop, consented to the mafriage of his daughter with Alt' 
,0gjBg/left hint his frma cipn Ktiflfc or the small kingdom of Cananncre 
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jdao«) at the disposal of Hyder. Peixoto 1 says that the Ali Raja 
convinced Hyder that he could subjugate Malabar with ease- if 
only he started the' expedition and that Hyder was* greatly . 
encouraged by this welcome offer of help from one of the Malabar 
chieftains. According to M.MJD.L.7., (author of “ History -of 
Hyder Shah and TipOo Sultan ”) Hyder appointed Ali Raja as 
his High Admiral and Ali Raja’s brother Sheik Ali as the * inten- 
dant ’ of the marine, of the ports and of the maritime commerce 
of his ports. Hyder also gave Ah Raja a considerable sum of 
►•; n*o»ey for purchasing or building new vessels. 

Before undertaking his expedition to Malabar, Hyder had 
made extensive preparations to strengthen his army. He kept a 
corps of observation consisting of 3,oool_ cavalry, 4,000 infantry 
and 10,000 peons at Baswapatna in order to watch the Marathas. 
The army which Hyder took for his southern expedition consisted 
of 40,000 soldiers among whom were 45a European^. 

, * # 

In 1764 Hyder sent his emissary Ananta Rao with a letter 

to the English chief at Telhcherry to announce his intentions of 
conquering Malabar. He expected the English not to oppose 
him in his conquests of the Kolathri, the Zamorin C ochin and 
other Rajas of Malabar. The English at ,TeIlicherry sent two 
representatives to Hyder Ali’s camp “ to point out to him what 
powers were in alliance with the Company and should not- be 
molested . But in their treaty with Hyder they did not demand' 
from h im any. promise for not molesting the powers which were 
in alliance with them. The,English had undertaken to protect 
the Kolathin from all his enemies by a previous treaty. But in 
the face of a formidable -enemy like Hyder, the Kolathiri w$s. 
forsaken by the English and left to protect himself. In February V s 
1766 the Mysore troops took possession of the temple at Knnni- 
mangalam and laid , siege to Matai. . The Kolathiri’s palace at 




1 Peixefo " The authenticity of the record $ generally reliable since 
the events narrated find support from other sources for the histqry of. Hyder 
and since also it is apparent that life author has written with a healthy frank-, 
ness and in a language quite in accord with his European nativity. . 

c Whi,e chronicling' the events he has in no way exaggerated and where be tas 
l^veb his opinion, he has been judicious. An account of Hyder from a pea (A 
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, Chirakkal was seized by. the Ali Raja and his troops.' He fled-M ‘If* 
Tellicherry with the members of his family, but tjie English 
refased-to give him refuge. The'Kolathri escaped to Travancotftj r ; - 
and hi§ kingdom was entrusted to the AM Raja of Cananaore, * 

. . ■ t 

; Hyder after overthrowing the &olathiri arrived ' near tft& 
Dutchfort at Canannoire. He gave orders to put to death %llifa|B|W|, 
and Hindus 1 who wt>re ‘kudumi’, but he issued special instructio^f>?^ 
to spare the Company’s servants. Jbe Dutch commandant ai£ 
Cannanore reported to Cochin that Hyder "had been so 
v their possessions and dependant^ that not a co^oanut had bis^^ 
picked from one q£their trees, nor even a leaf abstracted.”, Ofy 
March 15th, Hyder visited the Dutch commandant, H. Kroonen- 
berg, at Cannanore and invited'him most courteously to his cam|i! 4 |fv 
at Chirakkal. The Dutch commandant was consigned to 
care of Ali Raza Khan who, told him that Hyder preferred thc£'$iw 
Dutch to all other European powers and would grant them Spedf^Jg^ 
favdhra. Ali Raza Khan informed him of Hyder *s great anxieify^c^ 
at therapid expansion of the English in the different parts of 
♦India. The English were already masters of Bengal and 
greater part of the Coromandel Coast, and they were trying 
bring Malabar under their sway. If things were to develop at \V, 
this rate, unless a change did ' take place within, two years 
there was every possibility of the English becoming the masters of 
the whole of India. Hyder Ali was dete rmin ed, to check the 
progress of the English, but he wanted t£e able assistance Qf the 
Dutch and others in his attempt. # 
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The objedt of this conversation was no doubt to eompel 
Dutch to seek his friendship. Hyder thought of securing the hefn . 
of the Dutch by emphasising the danger of an English invasion,? 

7 Hyder knew perfectly well that the assistance of the Dutch would 
.be extremely Valuable to him for his conquest of Malabar. What 
he expected from the Dutch was <^nly neutrality when, he con* 
quered-the Malabar states. , \ ^ 

After conquering the kingdom of the Kolathri, Hyder marched ’ 
against the Zamorin. He sent envoys to the Zamorin to demand 
thesum due to hip by the treaty of 1756 1 . But the Zaroofin 
. was not in g T****i to pay the amount as his treasury had V 4 ^ 

^ - l_ ■> 

’>• .1 The Zamorin had promised to pa; a war indemnity Of 12 lakhs «$''** • * 
Rap e o ito Hyder by thetrca ifr of 1736. ' 
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^: . ; been- completely exhausted by Wy disastrdns ^ s^ TraVaiSe ' 
*" T 8nd ^bin. He asked for time, but Jlyder was not prepared tp 
grant any. In 1766 he.ifivaded the Zamorin’s territories with an ’ 
army of 12,000 picked trOops. 

d? 

- ' ♦ * ; ' 4 . i t h __ 

’ Hyder tacamped on the side of the river which separated 
the Kolathin’s kingdom from the Zamorin’s; .The Zamorin and 
jj> >; 2 ® . athn P nnces pitched their camps on the other side of the 
m order to P rev ent Hyder crossing it. But the Zamorin's 

rr,r re ?i ain v- Hyder CTos8ed the dver a « d ****** 

l^etraight through *he Zamonn’s troops slaughtering the Nairn in 
numbers. Hydgr's task was made eas^by the help he 
Jjr-teasved from the Muhammadans of Calicut. The Ali Raja appeami r; 

4 fpf the Zamorin's capital at the head' of 1000 ^Jdiera arid : ' 

^.|ys^moned him to surrender, but the Zamorin refused. He tried • ■ 
make peace with Hyder by a personal appeal. He offered : all 
0 &- “rs treasuries and properties but Hyder demanded a^rore of gold 
fe^ m^mrs as the price bf peace. Obviously the Zamorin coufd not / 

- ^ f^ fy this demand. Hyder arrived at Calicut and established ; ' • 
^'^ s cam P at Palayam on the 20th April. The Mysore troops laid - 
^ to the Zamorin's palace where he was taken prisoner! ThS 

IJJi.Zamorm sent the princesses and the.Eralpad to Ponnani and put 
“d to Ms own life by setting fire to the powder magazine in 
w here he was imprisoned. The Eralpad who had 
to . P<M1, J J&li with the princesses became the Zamorin. Tfe > „v 
^/^rteted his Nairs to harrafls Hyder as brat as they could and to " 
^^«.harry on a guerrilla war against him. Several skirmishes took " &■’- 
but Hyder destroyed all the Nair rebels in Calient with his / 
^©owerful army. * Hyder pursued a policy of iron repression 
^ ^dilaiabar. The Naifs were not allowed to bear arms ; his soldittS 


^ 5 *® <»<iered to kill all the Naii£ who violated his orders, - Many 
$£%§***' J***® sla ves and transported to Mysore. ' Meanwhile, 
12 JEfeder's Mysore dominions WftTP aHarlrorl Kir fKo _i 


and transported to Mysore.' Meanwhile, 

Mysore dominions were f attacked by the Sfarathas and , 
#^rtte Nmm and he was obliged to retuna to his' capital inmedi- -f 
fi at ^- Hyder restored, the conquered dominions to the new 
^(Z^mrin Who agreed to pay him am annual tribute. 

"ft.; * - ’ - r 




YT^ C t Aucuu.uiat .tiyaer woiUd^fertend* ^ 7 
aqueste to the south. -Therefore, they resolved to compKment i ^ 

H on his conanests bv sno^i — ^ ^ “ 



f-j : « Pi^s 

yiteextsit of liisintBHtiwis. '•T)W. 3 ^tcHi.. 9 ^>t - ;^ii j£ i^ 
to Calicut where they were received politely- by- Hydfr Alj-. "' ^ 
chie f object of this commission was to .iftform hinr of the^rigfe 
and privileges they had enjoyed in the Zamorin's territeries.yTbiflt ,, » 
also informed him that the Rajas of Cochin and Travai*CQ®e 
their allies and therefore these kings should be left unmofepiec 
> Hyder's replies were made in the form of seven proposition^ 

'.follows 1 :— - * , * ■ : -- . v, 47 

-/ * » . ^ $ 

; (i) He was prepared to make a perpetual alliannce , 




V-/ A * v — - - — r — r~ - , ^ 

Company and to supply them with the produces or his ^ 

but’he afsn should be accommodated whenever he stood in 
oi anything. ' , x ' ' ' 

(2) If the Dutch required assistance he was willing to * 
them 30,000 land forces and his fleet’ but he might expect/ 
same freftn the Company. , ^ ' -s. • 


(3) If he should advance further, south, the Company shots; 

• provide him with 1000 European soldiers, whose pay andea^MSw^ 
he would - defray. 

" . (4) If he passed throt^h the territory of Chett\?aye. he 

not molest the Vassals and subjects of the Company and would 
■ disturb the possessions of the king of Cochin, out of respect for 
Company. ,. - - ’ 

* (5) He was prepared to cede more territories to the Compairj||3 

r ^ (6) He would allow the Company the freedom to tra& ^i 

far as his territory stretched to the north, or in course oJ 
" ; 5 m%ht streetch. ■ % ' * ~ 

Y (7) The Dutch^might restore their residency at Basmr ■ &|<|| 
5rf; build a new residency at Ponnani 'or at Calicut-. C/ptJ 


bnild a new residency at Ponnani*br at Calioit. 

Commenting joiv the fourth proposition Moens observed tb&i : * 
^ striking that Hyder did not mention TraVancore, but t; 


Codon. Thiggoes to prove that Hyder had his eye. on r ^' 
core hnd ffs pepper. It ip also significant to note that Hyde. 

. not promise to refrain from marching ^through theC ^ ’t^' 
territories. His only promise was thait he would do no hartS ta 
the inhabitants there. This was conclusive proof that 71 . ' *, , _ 
5 v tions were nottorespeet the Compahylf territories. WhatHyda 

v V™/:- ' * -- - "V- ' •' 'f: ■ 


^ '■ - — 

1 * Mem«> ir 9 of Moens. 
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'0k?fi:r the Company. 

JfJ&S »|btavia about his proposals. The Cochin authorities replied **ith 
’ ' the greatest politeness that they were unable to give an answer 


Wanted was, says Moens, a defensive and offensive 'alliance with 
Hyder also wrote to. the Dutch Government) at 




w mo luvot important proposals ’ as 'they were beyond their 
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to his ' most 

jurisdiction, but they would address the Batavian Government 
about it and get their r reply without delay. Bat Hyder could 
x not be put off with their elusive reply. He modified his promises 
regarding the Raja of Cochin. He wanted it to be made condi- 
f' tional as he Apeoted the Cochin Raja to contribute towards the 
expenses of his wars. He also offered to enter into a similar 
agreement with Travancore and the Company was to prevail upon 
> these two Rajas to fulfil his demands. Hyder’s demands were 
fdurlakhs of Rupees and eight elephants from the Cochin Raja- 


m. 


JW 
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and fifteen lakhs of rupees and and thirty elephants from 
Travancore Raja. He also added that if the Rajas were not 
inclined to pay, he would “ pay a visit ” to these countries ! 


^■fr- 




The Dutch Governor informed both the princes about Hyder’s 
proposals. The Travancore Raja replied that " he was unaware 
that Hyder went to war to please him or in accordance with- his 
- Advice and was consequently unable to see the justice of Ms 
m contributing towards his expenses". Further, he was a tributary 
to Muhammad Ali, Nawab of the Carpatic and therefore he could 
notafford to be a vassal to two powers at the same time. Still 
he was prepared to send envoys with a present to Hyder Ali, but 
Hyder Ali should re-instate the Kolathiri and the Zamorin in 
their dominions. He said that the dispossessed princes were 
prepared to pay large amounts to Hyder Ali, 'but he should then 
jr/* leave . Malabar and retnm to the north- The Raja also added 
ff' that the Dutch should send their envoys along with his to Hyder 
represent these matters before him. The Cochin Raja replied 
fVvtfcfd "' he left his affairs in the hands' of the Company and 
•-.s-:. trusted that whatever conclusions were arrived at, the Kolathri 
jsfe'asad the Zamorin should be restored to their dominions." 

, ' . - • . 

Dutch Governor was afraid to send these replies to 
f ; jptydor^ They knew that nothing could come out of such negotk 
^rations except that they would get themselves into a diflkS|lt 
^situation. Therefore they resolved not to send their envoys along 
the enyoys,of the Rajas. They wanted to leave things as 


-me - 





theywereund wait for instructions front Batavia. They uifbhi^' 1 ' ’ ^ 
CocMb and Travancore about th&r attitude hnd they* also 
" lined to send envoys to. Hyder. The Cochin Governor then • Wrote||;^|_ 
ttrHyder that he “ had communicated his terms to 
- Travancore and Cochin and trusted all would be arranged 
„ satisfactory manner ' 

Meanwhile the Travancore. Raja “was taking 
measures to meet Hyder’s invasion which he knew was unavold 9 ^ff^ 
able. He informed the Nawab of Carnatic and the 
Governor at Madras about the intentions of Hyder. 
and the^Dalawa were ordered to fortify and strengthen the ^ 


* 

, - *, , i 

defensive/i^ 
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northern barriers. The Travancore lines wer'e extended . to tire 
neighbourhood of the Cranganore tort. The Dutch fearing tl*^-,"’', 
theextension of these lines would offend Hyder Ali, sent* notice 
1 to the Travancore Raja that he must stop his work. They ate^> 
informed him that no armed Nairs belonging to his fort oeuld bg $j*%~ 
permitted within the territories of the Dutch. The Dutch werej 
anxious not to offend Hyder Ali in any respect. They hafl^y^,- 
already rebuked the Cranganore Raja for giving refuge to theM' -r 
Zamorin and his family. The Dutch Governor told the Crangarf |; 
nore Raja that “ according to a lawful contract between Him ahd; i,,';| 
the Hon’ble Campany, aff the land from Chettwaye to Cranganore 
was under the overseership of the Company and also that H8S 
Highness and his whole country were under the protection of 
Company 5 that therefore his request to' send away the' ZamorfeJJ-|^ 
was not unreasonable, and that hereafter His Highness ■ nn^^p' 

* abide implicitly by tHe good advica-given him by the Company 1 

The Raja of Cranganore immediately obeyed and desired that tHe^'V^gf 
.. Zamorin should leave his country. These acts of the Dutgjt\j||r 

* authorities show how much they stood in mortal fear of Hyder. ” : f r 
They were afraid to inform Hyder of the unpleasant replies - 

They 




Rajas of Travancore and Cochin had §iven them, 
not prepared to allow the Travancore Raja to extend his fortific- 
ations to Cranganore^ Now they were not prepared" even toaUo#^->'| 
'•the exiled Zamorin to live in the territories of one of their depen-: v i* 


dants. This policy they called • strict neutrality’. But 
> a neutrality which was imposed-upon them by their helplessness ; ® 

: ' ? ' r " 

report to the Governor of Cochin, quoted by Dey. 
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■Ip October 1766'thrafe was a strttogramour th»t~ ly 



: - in ucioua jyuu ima^ WOO a. ”*T : — .O' 

I: 1 going to attack Travancore and Cochin fbu}: Hydra heanT a&rfis ■ 
?' 0 f an attack of his country by the Marathas and the Nizam and 
therefore he hastened to Mysore. Hydra managed to avert a 
M erisis by winning over the Nizam to his side. In February ^ 7 ®?. ; 
jj^VHydra’s fleet, consisting of 28 vessels appeared in Cochin. ISfaj , 
oivoys from the fleet "came on shore and. informed *he TH^tk 
^.?*aHfliorities that their fleet had crane in ''search of the Marathas 
w and to protect the Malabar coast. But they left, for the north 
the next day itself. * • . 

Hyder was now engaged in a serious war with the English 
the north (First Mysore War, 1768—1769). Hyder smd the Hitoto 


Iffytere- defeated by the English at the battles of Changama and' 
ji^^inrvannamadai^ These reverses- compelled the Nizam to aban- 




dpn liis alliance with' Hydra -and join sides with the Engleh 
^:/'; The ^English captured Mangalore and other places on thetwest 


„ . coast. But Hyder soon re-established his position . there. He 
’nWfr took the offensive and invaded the Carnatic and marchpd 


against Madras. A 'peace, was concluded at Madras between 
'^l iHyder and the English in 1769. One of the clauses of this treaty 


,J%*as. that Travancore should not be attacked by Hyder as it. was 


fV2wf 


tfinStt the protection of the Nawab of Carnatic. The Travancore 


J^4Raja was no doubt greatly relieved to hear this good news from 

Er^ish at Madras. *But he knew that Eider's px^msef^^ 
would be easily broken, apd therefore did * not desist 
preparations for defence. The Travancore Raja deputed ._mj 4 ■ ^ 


^iafficer to the Mysore court to watch the further movements • . 

All. 1 '' 1 • '-i.’" 35 § 


M ~ 


_ ^ The Travancore *Raja had sent his Dakwa to Cochin to 

an interview with the Commander aa soon as he, heard*. *^ 1 " 


Hydra's plans' to invade Travancore. The Raja waitei,;^ 


^ alcertim how far the Dutch would help him in his attetBfite Ojsfl 
±eck the progress of Hyder. The following terms were agreed '.r 
' as a result of the interview* 1 0;.^ * "‘X,\ 


v 


1 Eistoty of*Tra%xmcore by Sankunny Menon. 


2 A free thoiktios from the Malayalam document. 
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Dalawa before the Commander . 

1. Some eVil minded par- 
ties may try to bring about a 
rupture in the friendly rela- 
tions between the Company 
"and Travancore by telling all 
sorts of falsehoods to the 
Commander. The Maharaja 
requests that the Commander 
should not believe any of these. 

2. It is rumoured that 
Hyder Ali proposes to lead 
his invasions on four sides 
through Manappuram, through 
Trichur, through the hill sides 
in the south and through the 
sea. The Maharaja wishes to 
strengthen his position after 
consulting the Commander. 


3. The Maharaja requests 
the Commahder to send some 
rifles, guns and ammunition. 

4. The Maharaja Would 


like to receive some money for 
his pepper. 


The Commander's repb. 


d-.'A ' 


to the Dalawa. 


. -V* *■- 


1. 
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The Commander will 
not take into account any of 
these falsehoods s^d%.,3| 
interested parties. _ The Com-: 
pany" will always be frien<SEy 
towards the Rajas of Malabar 
as they are to the Company, 



2. The Commander has 
also heard about Ryder's / 
intentions to proceed to, the ^ 
south. But he does not know' 

*k . 

anything as to the truth of iti a 
H e will try to prevent Hyder's 


invasion bp way of Manap- l 


pur am and- the sea. He Was, 


at that time expecting orders 


from the authorities from ^ 
Bhtavia. Meanwhile, he will 
try to effect an understanding 
between Hyder and the 
Malabar princes. * 

3. The Commander will . 


send a few Which he 
received from Batavia. 


** ; 


4. Rs. 25,000 will be given 
if the agreed quota of pepper 
is submitted. ! 1 ; ! : 


vBy this interview Jbetween the Dalawa and the Commander 
nothing definite was settled. But there was a mutual 


standing .that they will not betray each other in case of # J?f§ 


Mysorean invasion. When Hyder’s fleet sailed off to the north 
after visiting Cochin, the Dutch Commander informed the Rajas : , 
of Cochin and Travancore that he had persuaded them to leave 
the fort. The Rajas of Cochin and Travancore 


ministers to the Dutch Commander to discuss about their future 


« 



hcfes** The following is the text of the discussions that 
P^ ce in the conference between the Commander and the 
ministers 1 ; — _ . ' 


m'-4U; ' 


The Dalawa. said that the Maharaja was very pleased with 
Co mman der for persuading Hyder’s fleet to leave Cochin. 
C omman der replied that the Company would do nothing on 
^ b* / its. part which plight hinder its good relations with Travancore* 




W*- 


'I? Travancore hats not paid to the Company the 3,000 candies 

of pepper which had been promised in the treaty. The Company 
has received only 2,300 candies from Travancore. The Dalawa 
Jfev r^phed that . it was because of the unexpected failure of crops. 
|fe\ f _lThc Maharaja was too willing to give all the pepper in his 
territory to the Company. He wanted to enter into a new 
jj$C* agreement with the Company concerning pepper transactions. 




y;Tbe ^Commander replied that he* could not do this without the 
•Uffj v pennission of the authorities at Batavia. He would be pleased 
to “see the^ terms ‘of the existing treaty being fulfilled. Then the 
- 1 ^;- Dalawa told the Commander about Hyder’s activities. The 
^ Nawab's troops had settled, in Malabar for a long time. They 
have dishonoured the Brahmin priests and the Malabar princes 
now sought refuge ih the Maharaja's territories. Their 
maintenance has cost the Maharaja very heavy ’expenditure. The 
llalabar chieftains were oT opinion that it was the best 
|| importunity for resins tating the JColathri and the Zamorin in 
-ifertheir lost dominions. The Dalawa wanted to know what attitude 
>§£/* tte Company would take in such a move as this. Tlfe Cojnmander 
£$- implied that he was not permitted to get involved iif the wars of 
ib the Malabar princes. His instructions were to settle the. affans 
■ relating- to Travancore and Cochin only. Therefore it was not 
possible fbr him to interfere in the affairs of the northern States. * 
^‘The prospects of .a war are always, uncertain. Any way Travan- 
N Core is baring heavy expenses for these northern princes for 
^ " which act of kindness, they are always indebted to Travancore. 

lllen ^ the Dalawa asked the Commander what attitude the 
fft &mpany would take if Travancore and Cochin were to be 
^VV^^cked by Hyder. The Commander said that the Company 
*^ ’|rould see that the" Nawab takes no such aggressive steps. The 

. . j ; . *' , 

T ^ ^ ran3 ^'° n the Malay alam document. This document is 

fWfe fr fr ed in M^yalamm K/P P. Menon s “ Cochy Raja Charitr»m” Vpl.U; 
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• Commander believes that the Nawab would pay * 

otthh of the Company as has already been proved^ By the _ 

.draws! of the fleet from Cochin. . The Dalawa asked him What’M^^ 
would do if the Nawab refused to comply with his reqiiest The 
Commander replied that he was sure that the NaWab would ikdfc ; 
^ttack* any one unless he was attacked first. If the NaWab ’..;^!' 
proves to be imprudent he will, of course, suffer the consequences^ yyS- • 
The Dalawa sought the advice of’ the Commander about the^| 
the question of re-instating the 'Kolathiri in his dominions.^;Th| ^ 
that 


Commander replied that the Maharaja should decide such < 
tions using his own discretion. But , he was afraid that it may '"jjf 
precipitate a conflict with the Nawab. The Dalawa asked thi 
Commander whether it would not be possible for him to persuader 
the Nawab -to restore the conquered dominions to the KolatSrt/^ 
and th6 Zamorin. But the Commander replied that nothffl$*^£ 
could be done at present ’as the Nawab was away in the riort&v 
Any way, he promised to correspond with the Nawab on this 
question, but he was afraid it might take some time. 

Commander Would inform the Maharaja about the results of M& ' 
attempts some time later. The Dalawa then asked whether the 
Company would extend its support to the Maharaja if he were tov 
start the war on behalf of the fcolathri and the Zamorin. The : 
Commander advised that the Maharaja should not take'sueh a ' ^ y 


step. If *he does so, he will have to suffer its consequences by ; 8 

himself. 

Maharaja on tfys account, 


Thfe Company would never come to the help Of the ■ -.'W- 


JBL 

This, document shows the real ^attitude of the Dutch With • vi;i, 
regard to the Mysorean invasion. The maximum help that thfi :^^^ 
Dutch could promise was to try peaceful methods of persuading 
Hyder Ali to drop toe idea of extending his invasions td the - v ^- 
. South. 

, The relations* between the Dutch and the Raja of Cochin 
were not very friendly during the period. There was a dispute ; 
between the Company and the Raja over the ownership of a strip- >- 
of territory known as * Pathinettarayalam ’. The trouble over 




this territorybad started as early, a3 1719 when it was apgrb*^| 


W 


Ml 


priatedby the Dutch. The Dutch were, in possession Of 
territory till 1740 during which period the Raja had Befe s 
. persistently complaining to the Batavian Government about 
great injustice done to bun. In 1740 when Van Gollennesse tfas 
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•the Governor of Cochin, this territory was ceded back to the Raja. 
But in 1757 it was captured by the Zamorin who later transferred 
it to the Dutch Company. After the Zainorin had been driven 
out of the Cochin territory, the Raja pressed his claim over 
Pathiuettarayalam and 'demanded that it should be restored to 
him. When the Cochin authorities wrote to Batavia about the*» 
claims of the Raja, they instructed the Governor to try his best 
to persuade the Raja to give up his claims. In their secret 
despatch dated 17th September 1763, the Governor was asked to 
refute the claim of the Raja. If the Raja was found to be 
persistent in his claims the - Dutch Governor was to offer some 
other territory as a compensation. But th$ Raja seemed to be 
adamant in his claims and he could not be persuaded to give them 
.up. Finally in February 1769 the' Dutch ceded the territory to 
the Raja, 

The Tripoonithurai Granthavari relates ah .instance when a 
war was averted between the Dutch and Travancore by. the 
mediation of Cochin. In 1770 (Vrischigom 7, 945 M. E.) some 
Dutch soldiers attacked the Travancore Fort at Kuriapilly without 
any provocation from Travancore and the latter made preparations 
for a war. But the Cochin -Raja interfered in the affair and 
brought about a reconciliation between the two by arranging 
a conference of representatives from both sides. t 

The unfriendly relations between the Raja and the Dutch 
•became worse over a dispute on their respective jmisdictions in 
Cochin. In 1770 the Dutch claimed jurisdiction over Ainaravathy, 
Mattancherry and Chellaye. All the Konkanies in Cochin were 
claimed to be under the special protection of the Company. The 
Dutch Governor proclaimed that the Raja had no right to collect 
taxes from the aforesaid territories and therefore the inhabitants 
should not make any remittances to the Raja’a officers 1 . 

The Cochin Raja complained before the Rajj. of Travancore 
about the hostile attitude of the Dutch. The Travancore Raja 
wrote to the Dutch Governor that he should not do any injustice 
to Cochin. He also offered to be the mediator between Cochin 
and the Dutch to bring about a reconciliation. The Travancore 
Raja sent one thousand • five hundred soldiers, for- the protecting 
of the Cochin Raja. The Raja' of Cochin built a new fort at' 
Anchikaima} to .which place he later retired. - 
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The Dutch created further troubles for Cochin when they . . j 

posted Kahka Prabhu,* bitter enemy of the Cochin R *l* f* :> *. .* *3 
their trade agent in two important settlements m the Uxaufi • 
territory. The Cochin chiefs .Could not suffer these qutrages- > . /. 
Paliath Achen attacked the settlements of the Prabhu. killed him ? 

and captured his followers as prisoners. The Dutch Governor * 
was thoroughly infuriated at this action and demanded an expla- Ptgjn. 
nation from the Raja. The Governor demanded that the Raja ; - 
should “apologise for his past conduct and give an undertaking to - J$j^ 
be loyal to the Company in future. He was to destroy the newiy ^ 
constructed fort at Anchikaimal and to send back the soldiers . 
that he had taken from Travancore. All prisoners taken by -.y*y 

Paliath Achen were to be immediately restored; and the Raja j | 

was to bear all the expences.. The Raja was prepared to abide , 
by all these injunctions, and he promised to settle the mate 
with the Governor. But the Governor was determined to wreak 
* vengeance on the Paliam chief. Paliath Achen was proclaimed 
to be a rebel and his properties were seized by the Company. J. 

The Raja tried his best to “pacify the Dutch authorities ip 
Co chin . He was fully prepared to comply with all their demands. ,.yy ^ 
But the Governor took up a very hostile attitude towards the g 

Raja. The Raja wrote to the Governor General at Batavia - 

relating all his grievances. (Letter dated Thulam 946 M.E.) The . ^ 

Travancore Raja also wrote to Batavia complaining about the - V 
outrages of the Dutch authorities in Cochin. He informed tlmm ^ 
about the J)utch raid of his. fortress at Kuriapiliy and also 
championed the rights of the Cochin Raja in Mattancherry, 

Chellaye and other places. He pointed out that all these wo t 

affect the pepper trade between the Rajas and the Company an 
would be ruinous to the interests of both. He request e ' 
Governor General to send two representatives to Malabar to settle .* W 

these disputes.^ The Batavian Government recalled the Governor ^ 

of Cochin and appointed Adrian. Moens in his place. 

Moens took charge as Governor he received two letters from^ 

Cochin and the Travancore Rajas explaining the causes o 
trouble once again. The Cochin Raja informed m ^ 

troubles he had taken in bringing about a reconcflia 
•' Travancore and the Dutch in' connection with the 
v Be complained fhat in spite of all his efforts to mam “JJff 

jetetJ, with the Company, the Dutch anthtmteem Coohm 
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be&* giving hi» ceaaefe&s trouble by ssixrng fils territories and 
5 'VV r appropriating all tfie customs and duties dqe to him. . He earnest- 
^ ^ 1 ly hoped that the new Governor would see the justice of his 
a cause and redress all his grievances^ The Travancore Raja also 
complained about the hostile activities of the Dutch towards his 
State and Cochin. He too expressed his hope that . the new 
Governor would restore the friendly relations between the Com- 
, pany awl the two Swaroopams. * 

y v ‘ ' 

|^/<f : ; The Governor General of Batavia in his reply to the Travan- 
- core & a J a (dated 1st October 1771) expressed his great 'desire to 
p|y maintain amicable relations with Travancore. He said that he 
“ ' had instructed the new Governor of Cochin to settle all matters of 
dispute. But he could not entirely approve of the claims of the 
Cochin Raja as they were against the previous agreements entered 
" into with Cochin. In his reply dated 1st October 1771 to the 
Cochin Raja, the Governor General Reminded him of the previous 
\'p: agreements by which the Raja had relinquished his claims over 

fl? ; . the Konkanies and other foreign merchants in his territories: 
Still he expressed his hope that everything would be settled in a 
. friendly way with* the arrival of the new Governor whom he was 
fly " sending to Cochin. 

WV:S, Moens, the new Governor , as soon as he arrived in Cochin, 

$ t'.ji 

0 %’v ‘ enquired into the points of dispute between the Company and the 
Raja. He was of opinion that the Raja’s claims over Marian? 
jSjjr M a cfierry, Chellayee and other places, could not be justified on the 
ground of previous agreements. He also insisted that the Raja 
could exercise no jurisdiction over the Konkanies and other tner~ 
^ chants as his claims were definitely against all the former under- 
tarings he had entered into with the Dutch. Moens pointed oat 1 * 
i /*■ that, the Raja was then in possession of more territories than 
yy s t}M»e stipulated in the treaty ef 1663. which his great ancestor 
-v | , . had signed with the Dutch immediately after the expulsion of the 
if Pprtuguese from Cochin. According to clause (13) of that treaty, 
l" . the Raja had promised not to appropriate any of the waste lands 
|" J 'Usnrrroundin^ the Cochin .fort without the permission of the 
‘gffl Company. But now all these waste lands had been seized by the 
Raja and his terrritories had extended as near as a stone-throw 
He Company should at least have a gun tahge'oi 

yv;...r . . — , : . . .. /t 

1 better dated lbtk February 177 %, m - 
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wrasfe lands round* about tjie forfc : Hie Governor asked the Raja 
on what authority he had planted cocoonut trees in these waste 
lands. ‘'Could the Raja, produce 'any documents authorisinghim -jjfL 
to do so? Everything would go to prove that the Raja's actions . & 
were illegal.” Moens, refuting the Raja’s claims on Mattancheny..' - 
said that the %bole trouble arose out of the Raja’s , excessive - ; 
deman ds of customs and duties from the merchants at Mattan- '^ 0 ^' 
cherry. He asserted that the Company’s territories extended 
far as' Chellaye and that be 'won’t yield even a single plot of land 
to the' Raja. All those who were resident in these 

territories must necessarily be under the protection of the '^V~‘ 
ComDanv. The Konkanies had been imported into Cochin by the V^f- 
Portuguese from Goa and they had always remained under the - 
protection of the Portuguese. By the treaty of 1663 it had been ^ 
specially laid down that the Toapasses and Konkanies should be ' 
r under the jurisdiction of the Dutch. The Dutch had always ' 

' asserted this right and the Konkarlies themselves were not 

pared to accept the domination of any power except that of the 

Company.’ Therefore, the Raja’s claims were thoroughly \'JP* 

pnjustifiable. " . -41 

After a series of correspondence like this between the Raja ; 
and the Company a final settlement was arrived at in 177a. The 
Dutch Governor made the following declaration on behalf of the 
Company “ F*om this day forward, as lopg as the Government 
of Cochin exists, I do cede and transfer Unto you and your descen- 
dants the right of collecting the income from Mattancherry and 
Chellaye, to collect the farms and customs of Amaravathi and to , 
conduct the affairs of Mattancherry, Chellaye and of the Konka- -,’ 3 ® 

ties and their temple ” “But the Raja shall' impose 

no new demands upon the Konkanies ; they shall have full liberty 
to Complain to the Dutch Governor if aggrieved ; the Raja shafl 
not interfere in any maters of the temple without the knowledge 
v and consent ot the Company 1 ”. The Dntch no doubt ceded' 

’ these rights wery grudgingly. As Day observes : “ Giving .tip 

these rights must have been a great trial "to the Dutch as they /' /|| , 
had guarded them most jealously ever since 1663 ”. . . ^ ^ 
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THE MYSOREAN invasion — (i Continued ) 
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A FTER the first Mysore War, Hyder was engaged in a war with 
'the Marathas. The Zamorin thinking that Hyder would 
* hot get deaf off his enemies had not cared to pay the annual. 

tribute which he had promised in the treaty of 1668. But 
- Hyder made peace with his enemies in Mysore and turned his 
attention towards the south again. He sent his general Sreehivasa 
Rao to Palghat in order to march into the Zamorin's territories. 
The Zamorin appealed to the French at.Mahe to help him and he 
concluded a treaty with Governor Duprat on the Ath January 
^ x 774 *» * submitting himself, his country and subjects to the King 
of France^. The French undertook to protect him from his 
enemies and Duprat took possession of the Zamorin *s territories 
and hoisted the French flag in the Calicut Fort. Duprat informed 
Hyder Ali's general that the Zamorin had been taken under the 
protection of the King of France and therefore he should not be 
attacked. But Hyder’s troops could not be persuaded to desist 
from their object and they marched against Calicut. When they 
entered Calicut, Duprat left the fort and hurriedly returned to 
Mahe. Deserted by the French, the Zamorin also left Calicut. 
Be attempted to take refuge with the Cranganore Raja, but the 
Dutch were afraid to give him protection. Therefore he retired 
with his family to Travancore in a native boat by ^ea. ' 


Hyder demanded from the Cochifi Raja two lakhs of rupees 
and a few elephants. The Raja of Cochin consulted the 
Travancore Raja who advised him it was better to satisfy Hyder's. 
demands. The Travancore Raja himself lent the money to 
Cochin so that Hyder might be persuaded to drop his ideas ^of a 
southern conquest. The Tiruppunithurai Granthavari says that 
when Hyder pressed his demands on Cochin the Raja requested 
the Company to send its captains to Hyder to tell him that he 
should be lenient to Cochin. ' But the Dutch were not prepared 
to' undertake any such reponsibilities on behalf of Cochin and 
* therefore the Raja had no other alternative but to satisfy Hyder'sS 
demands. ' , > 
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• Hfrder now demanded two lakhs of rupees and- tSfOrtiap hanfl i 
from the Cranganore Baja. The Dutch Governor tried, lushest 
to save the Cranganore Raja as. ,the latter was under . the 
Company's protection. But the Nawab’s general sent his troops 
to Cranganore to compel' the Raja to make the payment, ictfcih 
Raja agreed to pay 50,000 rupees to Hyder in two instalments. «■£» 

^Che Dutchwere trying their best not to displease Sydk : 

But’ the latter was making use of these opportunities, to. press 
demands further and further. In order to pick up i qoat^tm 

the Company, Hyder complained that the -Dutch had allawedt!i& 

Zamorin to traverse their territories and that the Zamorahsul 
concealed his treasures with the' 1 ’ inhabitants in differentjiiac^s in 
,the Dutch possessions! The Dutch Governor asked hf^n to pbint;. . 
th&n out to him and assured him that he would make ajSearwm. V 
these pl&ces in the’ presence of the Nawab’s representative. ' Tti •» ~j 0 i 
Goverhdif used ail his "wits to maintain feendly relations with ^ 
Hyder/biit the latter was very cold in his attitude 
Dutch. The Governor thought that Hydbr’s unfri&iil^aftitmje '^'^^ 
was. due to the fact that he had not received any preSfeh^i' , ip ^‘^1* 
for those he had sent to Batavia in 1766. ' the Gdverndf’ 
fehred that “ Hyder might have taken it as an insult aid wanted V-’^ 3 
to redtify the mistake. The return presents had Actually arrived ■; 
from . Batavia, but they could not be sent to Hyder as he "waft ‘at 
that time engaged in war with the Marathas. On thei 23rd , ' 
February 1775 the Governor sent two envoys with pre&^afSitp j • • ^ 
Hyder ~whp received them with great courtesy. The emroys 
returned '^ith*letters and presents horn Hyder ' which werp sent 40 
Batavia by . the ship ‘Princess of Change.’ MeanwhBej.the , v ; 4 ^||| 
Governor was trying to keep Hyder Ali in good humouretH 
induce him to make a -treaty of friendship with theCompany. * 
Tbeil'dPrincess of Orange ' had an unusually long voyage beensfe 
Of adverse monsoons, therefore there was considerable dSlajy jn 
getting the reply from Batavia to Hyder’s letters. The Dptcb 
Governor explained the cause for the delay to Hyder.; but Hyder 
was not in a friendly mood to receive these explanations. - Hyder 
seemed to have been under the impression that Moens, the Dutch 
Governor, had. actually received insfamctions frofn 'Batavia tp 
mak* an offensive amt defensive" ^lliance with Hyder, hut that 
he was deliberate keeping them away from Hyder as he did not 
Hkethese proposals. • -“v-i ./.a "‘■I'txZ 
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fr<sfctlte*tafc* ofCodhto'dnd Chngi- 
5 ^ >i - ^Wlnst^aiwsBt of subsidies.* !®ut the ©attih Gev&mi ' 

Vv^.T*ifce«d*d-in 


tfe Mafithas at thlt tioie. Bnt feoi^i ^ revived his* d^^ifd^ 
Cochin end Craaganore; Boohin*u*» masked to pay ifiijakhsdf 
5^®%} ?® order , :to epfpr^.hi^ dpuaands 

W- ^ f £ardar&h^nfo sgize some of thp territories of 

ConlltlV RfilS Tk<s 1?dia cent kto TT il i ’* , 


%;*s> ‘ i 


£??* ^ enyo^s to Hyder 


, tu w 5 * i u£j * / -I .y a ' if r v * - >%r; | ^4;: , ^ ***** 

J#^v«P^.r ied f.?Nf. ( be ? t .t 0 e6ca P e from the Obliga tip^t of $yf 
^^^Pf,.?^^* s . a m°ant, ! Bill Hyder w f as very stubborn in his 
Finally » comprpxjjBe was arrived ait by whi$h rin ehin 
fou , r °f rupees apd fou^'edgphants, imme|j| 
»q .future an annual tribute' gf one Ldth -aaS tw^te ’ 


$}ff lsa ??i, , 3 B« 5 S» ' n »e. Crapgjpore JRajp hajlffo pay one,^» 
p*;;'' SfW' tfrousajp^pj^ imm^dj£teiy and in fp^ye an 

•i $PPJi¥-f ■ tripute } of tweait^ t thousand rupees. r The Butch would 

*.■; kked.^.»ye Cranganore from, this ^biigatj^p| 

,w’^^DPre.b a Pjbeen .a. vpssal of the Dutch ever since 1717 and 
W*TTOiT* ty*" 4 *P £frknpjvledgjnent oif Hyper’s suzerajpty 

V . the loss, of their own. But, as jtoens frankly 

f r, pj^yent tbis m d therefore Je had ,‘vte shut 

sEfe^* *H® D*ftch*«rted tojd«a^ %aer by d*tb 

t£' With elephants aind fire 'arms. The Ehitfch fectWi# 

V ’ Wofte a. coaxing lattec to Hyderih whidr he apologised 

l$$f- && ®r6 | ^aniiH» r heia^ofj aa inferior quality S‘r&'--pttoakMdr<-lRf 

fthdali^tt , <j|ap6nsa»flktoii<as ; fae caa&i get feem"‘fr<pu EuropH" 
/■ js v.., fiHfcTdejAiaifay headd; f Were>theib«6t procurable, and “ hoped thfii 
ikum (^purpose for which tbey iwftte iiateu^ed ^i 
gb"^ ^feio^ipftdaed about the extortions of Hyder'fe agents at Calicutl. 

riifed toptease Hydat by writing to him that he bad sent 
Ar-’i %|tq(cbt£h and ir«» smiths to /assist ' 4 h the construction of<thd 
2^‘.''. ^ vdstfed Hyifer heaith/hmg Ute and success id ' 1 

,*• :.\>. e -^i 

.'vjjjk': .*HwCf in-vjX ', " ‘ -!*e '-pn/ .,’1 '. • .: • '>£$&&/. 

Jd ^iTa/if^i^nier deBiaadrEd a- sife,passage • .through tfep >^iiipT 
■Pjl^ _<|i»MAiSo«a|»«^ for, attacking Travanc«re. : ',.|M«l^-.. 

a<r#ply?hS'lfe had no, definite instructions f ront Ptfarwt* ?■ 
_^ : 'ipdt'Hjfdet"w»5 highly -incensed by the conduct ai fife l hdd ii add 
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threatehCda forcible mArch Through the Datch territories. 

'Khan' was' ordered 'to proceed ' against *Ttavancrtrb ’■wifll j»,0t>6 '.g 

sbld iers.- '■■ '• . - ‘ / ’i • 

' ; n^.^emapded fr^thjiputck a’{nIl ^wQ^c|^r% ■£ fC*, 

In^the administration of Chettwayp. HCpreas^J his daims v a| 
f&pttwaye as it (armed a part of thg Zamorip’s dominions, whd^p ; 
strain tyhe had assumed., The£futch sent, a regularacqo^i|-r^^ r 
-i^ ti^e'Nawal?, hut he was be^nt upop faking possession of tlie» !r^-" 
territories. On October 9, Sirdar Khan crossed the Chet^wa^ H^;- 
river near Pulicarra and seized” the customs house arresting * 

Wit^f of the Company. The general demanded twenty* ^years'/ : - 

• revalues from the* Dutch officials at ChettWayfe; 'Thf ! DUtch 
pifttestCd in vaiil against the activities tif Hfdet-s 
Mysore forced were divided into 1 ' two bodies, one of ; Which* ; pii$ 

CCteded South towards Paponetty While thfcdther ■ took r ' 'pde^es&dri ; fjfcg- 
®# ChettwayC. Paponetty was burnt, 1 pillaged and plundered^ 
.aiidthe Dutch retreated to Crajiganore. Sk&ar Khan 
his quarters in the Residency at Fapottfetty frem'Wltore he §dM£i(£-;, 
letted to the Dutch "Governor explaining the Causes that had 
. to die hostilities. He ? stated that his; ihaster bad been insalttd, 
by Moens'. silence in replying to his letters and that he- had ritgehttS 
orders to invade the Company's territories. At the same tiltto <■ ■ 
his master desired to live in friendship with the Company. : Ahy 
way he insisted on getting a free paS^aige through file Cemptany'S 
territories towards Travancore. The prospects * of friendship, ' hU^ ; 
said, would depend on the Company’s attitude with regfcM^lb 
this demand. • Moens replied that he was glad- 1 hi hhditstmid that 
Hyder wished his -friendship'; bu| he could not bbt ohaW ; 

Hydec’«: conduct hkd been very strange, - He trusted tljat Hyder 
Would put a. stop to- all hostilities and respect the Codipany's 
territories. He also ofiere(T his 1 mediation between Hyder and 
T^fapeqre. , , Jlut before thisIetter.reachedOHydeiy; Sirdar kbaq 
IfitUqs troops- against' C?angano»e : inr«toder*to/tiake it try surprise! ; ~.JT 
Sqt his ft^tempfs proved a failure. Sirdar -Khan bim xmir j fiS jg! 
another tettcrto Moens stating that. he had takes possessiofa/tof - 
Cfett way e andderaanding twenty years’ teVenut! from thelasdi <J 
^4ch;hqhad ( «eized{ “ he actually demanded a fributei freradthe ; 

■_^|npauy>V -Jlr* j. ■' <>. ’>*1": •» t ■*. 
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W . ^ Hyder. Therefore, hp thought it wise to get, /the assistance of 
V ' _ Cochin and Travancore ,and proposed to^thefe Rfijas a plan*# 

Vv joint action against Hyder. The Travancore Raja replied that 
V* , he had entered into an alliance with the Nawab of Arcot and the 
i:( • English East India Company by which heWs to.nct only on the 
defensive. Hehad beeh promised help by his allies only if the 
. Mysore troops took the initiative of attacking his territories. His 
' allies had definitely stated that they Would send no help if he 
__ were to be the aggressor. Therefore be. regretted his inability 
X" to join sides with the Dutch. 

- (Vjt - However, busy preparations were made" by the, Dutch 
SV - and Travancore pieet the invasion. The Dutch received 
re-iaforcements from Ceylon and fortified Ayacottah nearthe 
northern boundary of the island ofVypeen. It was rumoured 
;d'A. that Hyder would first launch his attack on Ayacottah. The 
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Ttavancore Raja sent some, soldiers to Ayacottah, but they were 
; strictly following a defensive policy. , Hyder attacked, the Chett- 
wayefort, and the Dutch resident informed Hoens that he could 
not hold tl\ef ort without immediate help from outside. Mpens 
* decided to send an expedition by sea for the relief of ChettWaye, 


■v But -Ijyder’s troops prevented the Dutch from landing. The 
(V y Djutch were compelled to surrender the fort on the 13th November 
ir,'. . and the garrison withdrew .to Cranganore. Hyder ; had promised 
f - ' " to aiJf)W;thje Dutch to, withdraw safely to Crapganore, but con- 
?< trary to, his pledge Hyder's general took the whole garrison as 


prisoners. , r : ■ » - * 

. The fah of Chettwaye was a great below to the .Dutch. The 
Zamorin decided to, keep his forces at Cranganore and to launch 
a joint action with the' help of Travancore and Cochin for recover- 
ingChebtwaye. Sfoens .wrote to the ministers of Travancore and 
Cochin about hisplaps-and asked them whether they were ^pre- 
pared to join inithe operations. The ministers replied that they 
J>ad no orders to take any offensive. They ‘added that any such 
»s%p should be taken after mature consideration as their faflUrfe 


- would mean the subjugation of the whole of Malabar by Hyder. 
Moms believed that their offers and boasted readiness Were 
ndthing bttfc big talk and decided to march against Hyde# 
without waiting for their help. At that tithe the TraVancdrp 
J$a|^ informed Mpens that he intended to pay a yisi^/,te #i^a&s 
; before, he 
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attack for some xyore time* .-But-later, .the Raja Informed Moens 
that he could not pay > the promised visit as he was engaged in 
soipe domestic affairs. However,: it was the Raja’s, wish theit the ■ 
Dutch should not launch an offensive as he feared that, thejdefeajt 
:'f$ the I^tcfi would soon lead td his own. j x ‘ i ' 


Meanwhile the reply to Hydes’s letters arrived from Batavia: ^ 
(January 9, 1777). It was fdrwarded to Hyder with saaifi^C - 
custopiary presents and also an apologetic letter from Mm Op Vny 
thg^asth , February Hyder’s commandant an£ resident of-i thf j *3 
Chettwaye fort came to Moens. They -told Moens that some of the 
Dutch' soldiers who were taken prisoners had joined the Service* 


of Hyder andr others had been set 'at liberty. They informed hup. - 
that Hyder was still anxious to enter into a treaty of friendship 


■f. 



enquire into the administration of some of the Zamorin’s 
tofies in <Chettw#^e. He said he had no " unfriendly fe 

1 it - uLj a a: 


towards; the JDutdh and trusted all matters of disptfte woulcfq 
rapidly and amicably Settled.” ’ ' 
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Moens clearly understood that his troubles with Jlyder 
would finally lead to the strengthening of the English Company^ 
power in India: The English ware no doubt interested '-in - ygftjjg L 
preventing Hyder Ali becoming too' powerful. But they were • * : 'S? 
“ laughing ir^ their sleeves” When they found the disorders ih sf' 
Mtdabar ahd “trying to- fish in troubled Waters.”' 
prepared to* allow Hyder to capture Cochin and other ’forts ftewi Opr*™ 
the ©utch as they were sure they" could capture th^d-'lfelh ^ 
Hyder’s hands before long. 1 Moens'&nticfpafed all thesie everite. 

Deft to himself, Moens would have joined with Hytier^AB 
in., his attempt to subjugate Travancore- Day ol 
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this , ambitious capable Dutch .Governor of Codiin been at 



core must have fallen and, the Cochin State would have 
a desert. ^he^ who ^onld have foretold, what course events 
the western coast wquld Have taken ? 


1 St*rovinu3 ** VoytifcefrtoEast Indio. 
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: ’Moensgot a convenient opportunity for launching his' attack 
oo t Chettwaye. The Zamonn’s Naira in Gaficut were . carrying 
-■ f* a desultory warfare against Hyder 'stroops. The Nair§ were 
j^med by Hydros Kutty, a Mohomedan chieftain of CHhvakfcid, 
who had/been appointed by Hyder as his Governor there.' ‘ Hyder 
Had demanded from hitman exorbitant sum as annnaf tribute; 
^ unable to satisfy the excessive demands of Hyder, he Joined 
Dikies with the rebellious Nairs. Hyder’s troops, were engaged' ih 
- putting down the^rebellion in Calicut and-ev<irything v hppe£fred 
favourable to the Dutch to attempt a recovery of the Cfnfttwi^fe 
lent. . ’m I _ f rvnfi 

>' . ;0 - ■ • " >■ (f 1 - 

— , The expedition was launched on the 8th of January 
"Pie Dutch stomped the Cranganore -Raja’s palace wj^ch had, ,y»' 
Ramson of 400 men. They pursued the enemy to Rafione^ty a#. 


^ ere f° V alappattam. They reached Chettwaye on the i jth 
evening. Th^ fort was heavily 1 bombarded, ' *Tfra^ the, Nawab’s 
* fr^es held out valiantly; The sitege Tasted for sdy^en days,' |?nt 
finding thefr attempts useless, t|ie Dutch retreated tto Cranganojre. 
fS*' But Hyder ' attacked the palace of the Cranganore Raja which the 

•V Dutch had seized and compelled them to retire to the Cranganore 

fort. .... - ■ 

Ifc \ ' - .V*. Minister of the Travancore Raja paid a visit to! Moens 

.who urged upon, him the necessity of defending , ' Cranganore. 
MoenS " P°M ted 0ut to him that^on the .preservation- of Cranga? - 
-f PPT® and Ayacottah depended his master's safety or ruin ; that 
^Vl^inaster should meet part of the expenditure 'for otb#Wi«S 
could not maintain a large force; that >,with<Sujt this, phi* 
Mr- njasfer would be exposed to- the greatest danger of losi^r ^yeryf 
Iftpg ”. But Moens says that his arguments were addressed t* 
4?:f ., , ' . ' , i- ;. 


,-fu*’ V j . , •- „ v ; 

mjff'" J, ? Hyder 's attentions w&e now tunied' to Mysore' when; lie tyd 
lo wage a war with the Efiglish and the Nawab 1 w'Arcot. T^e 
^IJ’^T^anwwfe Raja had infbtmfed the English and the Arcot Nawa^ 
jg ^V ahfort the aggressive policy df Hyder in Malabar/ Moens mid<f - 
^^/ dlmt^hibr attempt to ¥in tfe friendship of Hyder. He was prt-t 
mg^p&e&'to sign an offensive and defensive alliance with Hyder ; bat V 
-jte’-;The, latter refused to listen to any of Moens’ overtimes, '5 

^\-;.wsgr,jK*th, Hy«w plundered the Dutch store-house it ^iHo’No^d - 
J^irnd-made the Dutch Re»dant ^here-a prisoflsr., . , J% 
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Van 'ASgctbeck M .'tfo -t&V^»blC6^riif. 

.,106? Q>chin Raja had alid«red the Travanc*e Raja 1 t(j streng&ie?i ', 

. Jprttefes af Pafliptort as a tn ensure of Common defericfeVVih ,. 

tt v ;\ ■■• ■ v * . ■. ji -i -“.-i. 

^i^elbcgjc CQuld not ..approve of the extension pt Travanfcore . ; M {. 
pl^u^ce ui^Cpchin territories and wrote .bitterly about thi^ to * 
tfip Ctbchia .(Raja. 1 jHe asked the Raja ,Jta . pot ,a stop ,to jJ| T 
measuftjspf fortifications which he leaped would Jepd to disJisfiro^Y 
consequences. Bjit the Cochin Raja was not prepared to abide ]■’%!£?*' 

by the instructions'of the Dutch. , obt“.:v 

~ . , ' '-T-' 

^ iir , • . - » , :u. 

Ip the, .Second Mysore \Sfar-bptureen Hyder and t^ Engfi^^^^ 
the Tpayancore Raja assisted the latter by sending a large am^ :0 S? 
Hiyder 'Ah died in (the course of the- i war,;^DflcefiifieE 1732) and -Jpgu- 
W* S;, succeeded by bis ’ son -Tippm Tippu a worthy so# ofhis^ ’ *jfP' 
Warlike fatheC, continued * the war. O' The English sent a slipup * 


aitnyunder -Colonel Fullerton to Malabar. ! He was tb be assisttrfh, 
MaiaBfir Stairs' and' the troops of the ‘RdvanaWe- 
• The comhaandant of the English arniy at /’'CsiBfcttt, ; a lk$i&: -P^m 
Abibgtomnmformed the Travanoore R’ija that ‘’''the only rifew^y ' 

Wa£» to exert every means to v shut the door against the enemy 
afid'it could’ dot be effected while the passes of CAnotn-Were left s|^.f 
open ahd Palghatcherry retained in their possession.'*’-’ The Raja 
, acjcor^jpgly sent a strong force to fight,., side by .side with the 
Bnglish». who managed to 9eize the fortnessat Palghat. Atthis ; 
time *the Zamorin Of Calicut, who was spending histimeasah 
exile, pjaced ’ himself under the protection of the English fid 
inyoked their help for .recovering his lost possessions. Jhe' , 
jZamorin was placed in charge of Palghat, but he was so dread 1 ^ * 
afraid of Tippu’s soldiers, that as Soon as he heaM ibotft v ^ 
advance, left the.fort and escaped: The British seized Tipputa ! \!||£ 
fertresstat Canannore engaging the Mysore soldiers hi 
JSlWlfitM The war came to a close by the treaty of Qfp” 

tore* t whicfi. recognised Tippu’s suzerainty, over, the territories 
Northern Malabar. The Raja of Travancore was ■ specially 


mentioned as ’ m ally of the EnglisK ’afid guaranteed pfote fc tiQu . 

1 s «j» ■ *. * 


, . 1 Letters dated N»v. 10, 1782 and Now. 14, 17S2 
2 Treaty of M angato*! .Match .14. 178*. . , f 
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ia its extremity.' The ancient system pf Government; was 
coogdetdy set aside and was substituted by pturestrained aQtb- 
Cracy. Tippu’s fanatic afctemptaito convert the people of Malabar 1 
tb Islam made matters worse. Tippu waited to ' " improve tbe < 
morals” of the Malaya Jees who he believed, “ werte more shanfe- 
less in tbeir inflnor&liity than the beasts 'of the fidd”/* Tlppi 
wanted " to hbnbtir them with Islam ” and started a r^Mar policy 
of forcible conversion; His religions persecutions led toa'farge- 
. scale rebellion in Malabar. The movement was led by Ravi 
Varman of the ZamOrin’s house. Supported by the rebellious 
NairvRavi Varman iriade himself master of sotne territories and 
attempted’ tb'sei’ze Calicut. Tippu immediately sent Lalljr and 

. M*r Asir -AI? Khan to (suppress the reyolt. The Zamarin was 
driven opt of Calicut. Targenumbets of Hindus teft Malabar and 
sought refuge in JTravancore. The Travaneore Raja afforded 
.them protection and. .all the expenditure for their v maintenance 
was home by AfState. The £araorin also fled to . Travancore 
,/W^ffFflht rbfugejthere,, lB .. , . . , :£? ( 

- - - >- I* April and .Mayvof 1788 there was a strong . rumour .thht 
-Tippu was marching, against Cranganore with a huge army. But 
the Dutch r $e®mod to havg entered intp^an understandings With 
Tigpu in that year 2 . r .... . j 

.V** 1 describes the »trofcitiefc of Tippil thns 7 >’ M^yVrf 
A9H0, even mothers with their children around their necks, others Wrci T 
. to death by elephants. No mode of exception was°. too terrible, no 

torture too great, to fatiate his fiendish vengeance. Churches were plundered, 
iad the roofs of all place of worship blown off whilst Hindu and thristisk 
wbten were compelled to accept Mohomedan husbands* Ho Hindh^Wha . 
allowed to wear the lock of hair on his head - The rack and starvation were, 
upd as instruments of conversion and those obstinate unbelievers Who Refused 
^^ e coQv ^ ncte( ^ W these persuasive ^arguments were put to death" This 
defeipHon* of Tippa’saefiVities is no ddubt exaggerated. But the conSter- 
nation he created in Malabar was by no’nMSns small. Tippu’s name could 
mike terror in Wry part of the ^ Country. Even to day he is remembered as 
* Mysore I^adova*. ‘ , 1 " - ‘ *“ -ir i / 

1 t Bay shya '‘Some coSfinespohdence occurred between Tippu Sultan and 
the Butch With reference to Hyd^r’shld wish of entering into an offensive and 
defedsivealliaiKai ^rith them, Butnjany of f he letters appear to be mittm*. 
Vhm tg one dated September 1788 in which it is staled that Tippu's en^ 
will shortly be at Cranganore to assist the Butch against Travaneore andtbe 
writer who is at Calicut ends by saying time will show if he (Tippu) rmlly 
wWbte to assist St or is merely serving h» own interests/ ’ - „ 
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»la iySpTippn was planning fof buyingthe Cochin fort from 
the Dutch, Hie Dutch had expressed a wish to sell theirfortr esses 
in Cochin, Cranganore and Ayacottah. Tippn had depute# 
the Cochin Raja to negotiate on his behalf) but before anything 
could he finally settled the war with Travancore was precipitated. 

The conquest of Travancore was a long cherished ambition . 
of the Mysoreans. Tippn was only waiting for an excuse to ieajjdv 
, his armies against Travancore. When the-Tcavanccrifc Raja gave ’ 
asylum to the Brahman refugees of Malabar— about 30,000 fami- 
lies — Tippu was highly incensed and demanded their surrender; 
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But the Travancore Raja politely replied that that would be ^gainrt .''-jS . 


the traditional principles of hospitality which his family had . * 


observed and as such he could not oblige him. Tippu decided td'^p* 
take his vengeance on Travancore even though he had promised i M» 
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to recognise the independence of Travancore in the treaty of , 
Mangalore. Tippu encouraged the Zamorin to put forward Us- 
• claims on Travancore and promised him all support.* *But the 
Zamorin did not join in this scheme. Tippu then induced the 
Raja of Cochin to put forward* his claims on Parur an d Alaagad - ‘V; 4 ^ r 
which were, the part of the Travancore State. Tippu advised 
the Cochin Raja to meet the Travdncore Raja to see whether 
peace could be concluded between Travancore and Tippu. The 
two Rajas met at Anna-nada, north-east of Cranganore. The 
Travancore Raja said, he could not do anything without consult* 
ing the English and the Nawati of Arcot. 

Tippu sent his envoys to Travancore with valuable presents 
to the long. •The Raja received Uppu's envoys in the presence off 
Major Bannerman, the refhresentative of English Government 
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at Trivandrum. Tippu wrote to the Raja in a coaJxing way how 
an alliance with MysOTe would be to the great advantaged 
Travancore. The Raja politely replied that he could not enter 
into any alliance without the permission of die English C ompany . 
Tippu was highly offended at this reply and made bu3y pr^ara- 
tions foe his Invasion. The English Governor wrote to Tippu 
that an invasion of Travancore would be considered as a 
declaration of waj against the English. He promised to send two 
or three battalions- pf the Company's troops to the 
Travancore. At the satne time he informed, the Raja that 
should always be on die defensive and never appear 
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In 1789 Tippu marched from *Coimbatore with 20,00a 
ixifantry, 10,000 spearmen, 5,000 cavalry and 20 field guns. 
Tippu had already expressed his desire to buy the fortress of 
Cranganere and Ayacottah which the Dutch were prepared to sett. 
He opened negotiations with the - Dutch at Palghat about the . 
purchase of these forts.- The Travancore Raja knew that the fall 
of Cranganore ancj Ayacottah into the hands of Tippu would be 
highly dangerous to his interests. Therefore, he started negotia- 
tions with the Dutch for purchasing these forts for Travancore. ‘ 
He sent his minister Kesava Pillay to negotiate with the Dutch. 
The Dutch decided to sell their forts to Travancore as tljey 
thought that Travancore would be able to check Tippu*s progress 
to the south. The bargain was struck in July 1789. The Dutch 
possessions were sold for three lakhs of Rupees * to be paid iu 
several instalments 1 . 1 

Evas jhough Cranganore and Ayacottah were sold to Travan- 
core, the Dutch retained their right over the Christians in these 
places and also over certain buildings and churches there. 
Special provisions were made in the agreement by which the 
“Lepers House ” at Palliport;, “ the Romish Church ” at Cranga- 


Luc xvuiiiiMi vxiurcii at cranga- 
and Ayacottah, and “ the Parson’s house ” at Palliport were 
|p 0 ’'; to remain in the possession of the Dutch. ’Also “ the Christians 
jj'h •> were to remain vassals of the Compaaijfc and they were not to be 
’ burdened with any new tax. ” • 

^ ■i ^ 4 

' . 14 “eed not look strange that the Dutch sold tpese forts' for 

three, lakhs of Rupees to Travancore. This transaction was made 
> a&er* ^nature consideration by, the authorities in* Cochin and , 

. |pi- ’-4 Batavia. From the vety beginning the Malabar settlements have - ~c, 
/ 111 ’:?.; matter of considerable anxiety to the East India Company 

’ hs the income derived from the Malabar trade was never commen- 
surate with the expenses of Government. The Company’s * 

- authorities in Batavia and Holland were always regret ting that 
' W they staked so much of their, interest in Malabar. - Governor 
74 . ^ eneraI ' Mossel great disgust wrote to Gollenesse, (who 
^'-.;py uTi tai ne d that Malabar was one of the most important posses- 
> tfe#o«BQfthe Company,) that he “would rather wish that the 

tmtiowtd up the- coast of Malabar a hundred - « 

As early as 1696 the Dutch authorities had deod^Vto 
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' reduce their fortifications iq Cochin, Cranganore, Canarinore and:. ---V.' ' 
Quikm. The Batavia Government had passed a resolution on the. . ; ' i+, 
iqthof August 1697 recommending to the Cochin^ Government 
the reduction of all their fortifications to the minimum level' . 
necessary for the interests of the Company. The sale of theJie i 
fortresses was always welcomed by^the authorities as an advant^'-^;^ 
ngeous and necessary step. " _ V '>v _ 

The transactions concerning the Dutch forts were oamed oufc\ 5 ^ 

. in tihe presence of the English agent Pov^ey. When the 
Governor heard about the transaction, he disapproved of it under, .’ . 
the wrong impression that these forts belonged to the Cochin ; 
Haja. He wrote to the Raja of Travancore as follows 1 : — 

“I lament that you have t^ken the indiscreet step whK&*.^|J| 
may possibly involve you in much embarrassment if Tippu should 
be disposed to wrest from you these late acquisitions. I cannot - »■ 

approve of your having entered into a treaty with the Dutch for.- 
the extension of territory without the consent . of this povemment. 

This very impolite conduct makes you liable to the forfeiture of s' 

the. Company’s protection. !. . I therefore think it necessary . ^ 

you should immediately give back to the Dutch the places you * 
have thus indiscreetly ^received from > them and thereby esta- _ 
blish your affairs precisely upon their former footing. I again* 
reco mmen d to yon the greatest caution in your conduct towards : i,. 
Tippu.” The Maharaja immediately explained to the English - 
authorities at Madras, Bombay and Calcutta the jwopriefy of 
conduct. He* pointed out to them that the Dutch were 
owners of these forts and as such the transaction should be Vahd/i ’^ 

He explained to them that Cochin had no right whatsoever 
these forts and therefore the Governor’s assumptions were" jnSkr* 5 ”’' 
''flight. He refuted the allegation that the transactions were/maO*^^ 
without the knowledge of the English as it was arranged in the £ 5 ^ 

- presence of Powney, the English agent. Furtiier, Major Bannera^|^C 
ifekd personally inspected these forts before the transacts# 
made. He also explained that his object ip purchasing thpae £ £ 
territories was not mere extension of territories, ,but only the -v** 
secnrity of his dominions. ' . ",>fa*** 

When Tippu heard about the attitude taken by t’he M a rfeut ^ 
Governor, he put forward his claims ta the two forts on thegrau®id>;~ 


1 Letter dated 30 As* 1789. 
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'■[ The correspon^ene'ebetweea Tippu and th« Dutch Governor ■ />*\ 
showsthat Tippu treated the Dutch as no better than ordinary * vT~ 
merchants and the latter were not at all prepared to offend him 1 -,, *’ ^ . 

Tn December 1739 Tippu commenced his march against 
Travancore. He established his camp six miles to the north ei~ y 
the"main entrance of the Travancore lines where he erected many- ( 
batteries^. Tippu marched with 14,000 infantry and 500 pioneers 
by a ciremtous route guided, by a native of the country towards' 1 
the Travancpre. He succeeded in taking possession of a * 
considerable extent of^the ramparts ‘while the Travancore troops ^ 


1 Tippu* s lettef to the Dutch in Cochin . 
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retreated. Soon the Trayancoreans ifiade their staiid in a smalt 
square enclosure and vigorously attacked the Mysore troops. 
Tippu brought re-inforceroents to put pressure on the Travancore 
fortes. But in the course of this encounter the officer command- 
ing the Mysore army was killed and his whole arm^ was thrown 
into .confusion. .The. confusion became so great that the Saltan 
himsejf was thrown down into the crowd from his palanquin. He 
was only saved by the exertions of some steady and active 
“ Ghelas who raised him on their shoulders and eqabled him to 
kscend the counter scrap, after having twice fallen back in the 
attempt to clamber -up; the lameness which occasionally 
continued until his death was occasioned by the severe contusions 


1 The rtfily of the Dutch. 
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he received bn tins occasion ”. 1 Tippa lost his state sword, signet , '■% - 
ring and^ many other personal ornaments which were taken to 
Trivandrum by Dewan Kesava Pillay as trophies of victory,* :> 


The Travancore Raja informed the^English and the Nawab 


of Arcot everything that had^ taken, place. Bi^t the Mcidra^ . 
Govenior was very lukewarm ip his support to Travancore. ; 
wrote to Tippu on the ist of January 1790 assuring him that il ’ 
his claims on Cranganore and Ayacottah were to he 
equitable, u the English would cause those forts to be return^cf'tQ tT 
the Dutch and placed on the samejooting on which they ^ 
previous to the late purchase of them by the Raja of Travancore.*, * ■ ■ . 

But he also warned' Tippu that any aggression on Travancore 

- % - r s . 

would be considered as a breach of friendly relations between the f. 
Company and Mysore. “ It is our firm intention to do yon ^ 
justice on this occasion/' he wrote 49 and it is scarcely necessary V / 
for us to say that we are equally determined to do justice to our - 
own reputation and honour apd it will be wise for you to wait the >/(^jV 
issue of a fair enquiry. If you are desirous of settling the pomto;^;j/^ 
in contest by the investigation of commissioners, we will appoint ; 
one or more to meet such persons as may be appointed by you *ty 
any convenient place on the borders of our respective countries . v-*" 
and you will theif judge whether our intentions are fair/' Tippu , 
received this letter soon after his dismal defrat - at ~ 

♦ V, 

Travancore. But he wrote to the Governor an ante-da ted letter 
pretending to have written it before he received the Governors 
tetter 8 . In this letter Tippu stated that his troops while searching . 

*the fugitives were attacked by the^ Travancore forces* but as 
. ^soon as '{ippu heard about the war between the two troops he 
his soldiers to return. He Requested the Governor to, 

advise the Raja to maintain friendly relations with him. 

\ ' 

The attitude of the Madras Governor was in no way helpful 
to r Travancore. But the Maharaja's appeal, to the Governor , 
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wstjerai had if* desired efiect. When the newsdf TipjmV«tta<& 

, oil. Travaneore reacfaedCornwallis, he sent an argent despatch to 
the Madras Governor instructing him to consider it as a deda- 
, ■ ration of war against the Company. ' He accused the Madras 
Governor of “a most criminal disobedience of -the clear and 
explicit orders of the Government by not considering themselves 
to' be at war with Tippu from the moment they heajrd 
; of his attack on tire Travaneore lines.” In Ms despatch 
to the Madras Government dated the 30th of March 1796 

. Cornwallis stated “..J I sincerely lament the 

, disgraceful sacrifice, which yon have made by ^hat delay of the 
, honour of/ your country by tamely suffering an insolent and cruel 
enemy to overwhelm the dominions of the Raja of Travaneore; 
which we were bound by the most sacred ties of friendship and 
good faith to defend". .Cornwallis sent two battalions erf sepoys 
and one company of artillery under the command of Colonel 
ftartiey to assist the Travaneore army, 

Tippu commenced his second attack on Travaneore early- in 
March 1790. He was * deeply mortified and enraged ’ at the 
disastrous failure of his first attempt and he had taken a vow 
that he would ’not rest until he had rased to the ground the 
Travaneore lines, “that contemptible wall”. He had been 
strengthening his army by getting down re-inforcements from 
Ssringapatam and Bangalore. Hostilities started \#ith a skirmish 
between the Travaneore and Mysore soldiers outside* the walls on 
. . the 2nd of March. The Travaneore army could not defend’ the 
- fort “in the face of the fierce .artillery attacks of the Mysoreans, v 
The English battalions did not give any help to the Travaneore 
soldiers pn the ground that {hey had no instructions to join the war. 
i Therefore they were compelled to retreat. Tippu then turned against 
the Dutch fort of Cranganore. Cranganore was defended by ^he 
Travaneore soldiers under the command of Captain Flory, But . 
<fi»*Jipg resistance fruitless they abandoned the fort and retreated 
to Travanoore. Tippu’s army under the leadership of Lally 
turned against the fort of Ktjriappilh which was also abandoned 
by the Travancoreans. Tippu fulfilled his vow by demolishing 
the fortifications as soon as he captured these forts./ Tima Mat-"*. 
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self took a pick-axe and inaugurated the destruction of that^ ' ^ 

“ contemptible wall 1 * *\ 

Cochin fell ah easy prey to the aggression of Tippu. Tippu 
established his head quarters at Trichar and carried on his work ? 
of devastation “ desecrating the Hindu places of worship as welLc ^ 
as. both the public and private schools inside which cows were".: 
slaughtered to pollute them, the bodies of some of them being; 
afterwards flung into the tanks, behind the bathing house of the 
Raja of ’Cochin.” The. Mysoreans seized the mcmastery it 
verapoly and plundered the religious establishments there.* The 1 VyjL&r 
Cochin Raja, frightened at this course of events sent the women , 
and children of his family to the Travancore Raja entsostmg f 
them to his hands. x 

Tippu marched into the-Travancore territories and encamped'^ 
on the northern side of the river Periyar,' in Alwaye. But his 
iriarch to the south was prevented by the floods in Periyar 
consequent on the outbreak of the South West Monsoons. Tipptf 
waited for the flood to subside, but it .only increased causing great.: /jig* 
inconvenience to Tippu and his soldiers. “His army had no 
shelter, no dry place for parade ; all their ammunitions, accoutre- V 
meats, etc., got wet. Even the" very necessaries of life Were 
washed away by fhe impetuous current of the flooded river 3 ”., ' 

To add to his troubles Tippu heard about the advance of Lord v * 
Cornwallis against Seringapatam. Tippu thought it wise ■ .to ^ v-Xy 
collect all his {prcess and retreat so that he could save his own 


* 


1 “He (T$>pu) took a pick-axe himself and set an example which was ‘ ; £$* 
followed by everyone present and the demolition of the wall was completed * ^ 
by his army without much delay. After this, the lawless force was let lose . 
in the villages They, committed various atrocities and the country was laid A : ^ T 
waste with fire and sword S^tne of the inhabitants fled for shelter to tbe j 
wild hills of Kunnathnadu while many were taken captives. Hindu temples ' V^jjsT 
aad Christian churches were equally desecrated by the followers of MohomeW 
Towers pf Pagodas, jhe houses of the rich and the huts of the poor all wee* 
burnt to ashes and the scenes throughout the districts of Alangad and Para* 
voor were heart rendfng The mins which may be seen up to the present 
date testify to the ferocity -of the invaders. Records of antiquity secured in , ^li- 
the archives of Pagodas, Palaces, Churches and the houses of thenobles were ;r : - , 
all committed to the flames ’ , &VJ 

Saokunny Menon. History Travancore P. 232, 233- ' - , 


2'Bartholpmeo. A Voyage to the East Indies B. (141 — 42.) 

3 History of Travancore. Sankunni Menon. P. 234 
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' capital. In the course of Jus hasty retreat, Jus army suffered t 
:: many heavy losses. Like Napoleon retreating from Moscow, 

Uppu had to leave Travancore without . realising his cherished 


dream. 


The war between the English and Tippu came to a close in 
. February 179# by the treaty of Seringapatan*. Tippu was 
compelled to cede one half of his dominions to the English. 
Among the districts he promised to ced6 he had included Alangad, 
Paroor and Kunnathunadu also which really belonged to 
v Travancore. The Travancore Dewan Kesava Pillai made a represen- 

> - - tation to the English Government asserting the rights of Travancore 
/ over these districts. It was supported by Powney, the Eiiglish 

Resident at Travancore who explicitly condemned the cession as 
'-‘ altogether unwarrantable Lord Cornwallis also realised that 
it would be an act of great injustice on the part of the Company 
to deprive the Raja of these districts. Two commissioners were 
£ „ deputed to enquire into the disputes about the ownership of these 

> territories. Meanwhile, the Cochin Raja also had put forward his~ - 
claim on these taluqs. But, finally the Cochin Raja made a 
frank declaration acknowledging the legitimate claims of Travel- 
core and the territories were recognised by the English as part of 

- the Travancore State. 


After the retreat of Tippu from Travancore the Malabar * 
princes and Chiefs 1 were restored to their original places. Dewan 
Kesava Pillai was ‘deputed by the Travancore Raja to execute 
this grave task. He entered into special treaties with these f . 
"princes that they should each supply a fixed quota* of grain to _ 
Travancore and the English. 

The Cochin Raja entered into a treaty with the English on 
the 6th January 1791. The Raja recognised the sovereignty of 
the English East India Company renouncing his allegience to 
Mysore. The Company undertook to restore to the Raja the 
territories seized by Tippu, but the Raja was to administer these 
provinces as the vassals of the English. The Raja was to pay a * 


1 The list of Rajas and Chiefs who took refuge in Travancore : — 

Rajas t Zamorin. 2. Cherakkal. 3. Kottayam 4. Kurumbanad. 
I.' 5. Vtttathttfiadu. 6. Beypore. 7. Tanniore. 8. Palghat. 

;5» - Chiefs of 1. Koulaparay 2. Koringote 3. Kowghat. 4. EJathary 

it ' 5. Mannore. w 

i>v'. : 


tribute of 70,000 Rupees in the first year, 80,000 rupees in the 
second year, 90,000 Rupees in the third year and 100,000 rupees 
in the fourth. He was to pay 100,000 rupees in all thesubse- 
quent years in equal quarterly instalments. The sixth clause 1 of 
the treaty dealt with the Raja's relations witf^he Dutch, ’ The 
English expressed their wish not to disturb the amicable relations 
of the Raja with the Dutch East India Company and expressly 
stated that their sovereignty was to be recognised only on those 
territories with which the Dutch had no concern. Before con- 
cluding the transactions with the Raja the English had requested 
the Dutch Council at Cochin to let . them know ti^e existing 
engagements between Cochin and the Dutch so that they Could 
“ avoid doing anything which might subsequently interfere with 
the good understanding that existed between the two 
Companies". The English deputed Powney to ascertain 
the details % of the engagements of the Dutch in Cochin; 
but the Dutch Governor does not seem to have submitted 
the necessary particulars. 1 However the English expressed 
their wish to maintain friendly relations with Dutch in 
Cochin. The Dutch Governor in Cdchin was very anxious 
to prevent the extension of English influence in Malabar ; 
but as circumstances did not allow the Dutch to take up a strong 
attitude against the English, he had to wink his eyes at these new 
developments. The Dutch realised perfectly well that “ if the 
English were allowed to inserjt their little finger into the affairs of 
these regions, they would not rest until they had managed to 
thrust in the Vhole arm 2 The English had already thrust in 

their arm and it was only a question of time for them to thrust 
out the Dutch from Malabar. Ahglebeck gives many glaring 
instances of the interference of the English in the affairs of Cochin. 
The Raja of Cochin was asked to submit all the documents 

dealing with the treaties he had entered into with Travancore, 

„ ♦ 

. ~ 2 _ V 

1 Clause 6 of the treaty 5- ^ 

0 That owing to a treaty which exists between the Dutch Company and 
Rama Varma Rajarof Cochin tke Governor in Council of Madras, not wishing 
to enter into any engagements between these parties, resolved that 
Varma Raja shall become tributary to the English East India Company, only 
in respect to such districts or places as are above enumerated and are at 
present in possession of Tippu Sultan and. with which the Dutch Stot India 
Company have no concern 1 V * 

2 Memoirs of Angdbeclu * ' x 



gfld the Dutch, The Rajareplied that he had rio- objection to 
produce them if he could get the Dutch Governor's consent. 
The Raja produced all the documents in a lockecMbox and told 
the English agent that he could get the key from the Dutch 
Governor. The English agent Duncan approached the Dutch 
Governor and said in a very ironic way ^ “ Wdl, sir, the Raja 
places much confidence in your great-kindness, but it occurs to 
me that he in this instance misuses it, by forcing upon you the 
trouble of unlocking a box ", The Dutch had to suffer many 
such insults. They were perfectly conscious of the rapid decline 
pf their power in Malabar. * ^ ' 


CHAPTER IX : ■ * 

THE DESTRUCTION OF DUTCH -POWER IN MALABAR 


T HE Mysorean invasion brought about radical changes in the 
political system of. Malabar. The most important of all 
was the transfer of sovereignty from the hands of the Dutch to 
the English. We have seen how the English managed to thrust 
4 their little finger 9 in Cochin which was the headquarters of tfie 
Dutch in Malabar. The Dutch lost practically all thek influence 
In northern Malabar as the prince^ and chiefs there including the 
Zamorin had entered into new alliances with Travgncore and the 
English. The northern princes clearly saw how # helpless tfie 
Dutch themselves were in Malabar And naturally* sought the 
protection of the stronger powers. ^Travancore also understood 
the value of a friendly alliance with the English and a treaty of 
perpetual friendship was signed on the 17th November 1795, 
The treaty stated “ if any power or States nearer or remote, by 
sea or land shall, without aggression on the part of the Raja of 
of Travancore, attempt or begin hostility and v war upon the 
country of the said Raja or of his successors under such 
circumstances the expulsion of and the protections/ the country 
against such enemies rest with the Company's Government." 
The s^xth clause of the treaty stated : — " The reigning Raja of 
Travancore for the time being shall not keep in his service in 
any civil or military capacity nor allow to remain within his 
dominions as merchants or under any other plea or pretext the 
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subjects or citizens of any nation' being at war with Great Britain ' 
or with the East India Company nor under any circumstances of -,V*|w 
peace or war allow any European nation to obtain settlements ■m 
‘within the saine nor enter into any new engagements with ahy 
. European or Indian States Without the previous. concurrence. of , ^ 
the British Government in India/' This treaty clearly meant 
the establishment of the English sovereignty in Travancore and 
the destruction of the Dutch influence there. * „ x . 

The Dutch were following an entirely selfish policy in . 

Malabar at that time. Their main policy was to keep friends^ , W 
with' the most powerful state or prince and they did not care at' jSjj^ 
all for previous treaty obligation or undertakings. It was this _ 

policy that alienated' the support of all the princes of Malabar. ‘ .'* 4 ^ 
When the power of Marthanda Varma was in the ascendancy, the • 'y'f c 
Dutch sought his friendship and betrayed the interests of other' /.JjJl 
Malabar States. When Tippu’ s power was dominant, they tried 
’to cultivate his friendship by a meek policy of submission. 
when they found Tippu thwarting all their overtures for friend;. ./y * 
ship they turned to the English for help. The English Wt®. 
their greatest rivals in Malabar, still the exigencies of the 
situation compelled them to seek their Jielp. The Dutch 
wrote to the Bengal- Government saying that they were y||g 
prepared to join sides with the English against Tippu. But ^ff|L 

the English did not take serious notice of this offer of help- 
TJie Dutch volunteered to give help to the Travancore Raja. 
the ally of the English and sent two commissioners Cellarius .: 
and Everydyck to the Raja’s court. In August 1792, 

Dutch Governor sought the assistance of the English again. , '-w|p 
Colonel Hartley who commanded the^English army at Chettwaye 
’ informed the Dutch Governor Anglebeck that he would send help jy 
i if the Dutch would bear all the expenses. Anglebeck replied 
that he only required two regiments — one of -Europeans and - 
another of native sepoys — to protect the coasts and he was ■[< y.'y 
prepared to share half the expenses in that connection. He". 
pointed out to the English that even though these soldiers were * 
required for the protection of Cochin, their presence would be 
helpful to the English also and as such it was but proper th&t they- -■'££*- 
English -Should * bear part of th e expenses. Colonel Hartley 
replied that the troops had" been already sent - and the Dutch? 
should bear the whole expense. Anglebeck gave n6 reply to 


w 


and evaded the question of meeting the expenses. v tie even 
instructed his successor in Cochin to evade the question of 
bearing the expenses by following the tactics he had followed 
viz., ^yriting to the English frequently without committing to any 

decision. ~ t . 

T a * 

The relations, be tween Cochin and the Dutch were" by no 
means cordial. The chief cause of dissension at this time was 
, the claim of the Dutch over the Christians especially the Roman 
Catholics in Cochin. The Roman Catholics were carrying on a 
large §cale policy of conversion among the “ heathen vagabonds 
who had consented to this course to escape the punishments 
which their crimes deserved *\ When they became Christians 
they claimed immunity from punishment and thus the Raja 
realised the grave error oi recognising the Company's authorities 
over all Christians. The Raja examined the original text of the 
treaty 1 between Cochin and the Dutch and understood that there 
was a serious mistake in the Dutch version of the treaty. 
The treaty had recognised the rights of the Dutch over the 
# Mundukars 9 or the Roman Catholics. But the Dutch version 
of the treaty contained in it a clause interpreting “ Mundukars " 
to mean all the Christians, The Raja held tljat that interpretation 
was wrong and it was not contained in the Malayalam text of the 
treaty. The Raja was supported by Mr. Powney in this claim, 
but Anglebeck refused to yield. Finally the question was settled 
in favour of the Dutch through the mediation of,Mr. Powney, 

Another cause of dispute between the Dutch and the Raja ' 
was about the slaughter of cows by the Christians in Cochin. 
The Raja wanted to prevent the slaughter of cows in his terri- 
tories and wrote to Governor Anglebeck how the Christians were 
violating his orders. Anglebeck promised to give suitable punish- 
ments to the offenders. 

The dispute bet ween Cochin and the Dutch over the question 
of the Konkanies was a long standing one. The Konkanies had a 
sacred idol at Thirumala Devaswom. The Raja demanded from 
the Devaswom a substantial contribution for the celebration of 
the festival at Thripoonithurai. * When the Konkanies refused ~ 
to eomply with the Raja’s demands,the Raja ordered them to be 
punished. Captain ?annikkar and two soldiers seized Deva- 


• t Treaty of 1663— March 20. 



resekini a chief of the Devasthanom and beheaded him. The 
Rajft's soldiers plundered the Konkanies’ possessions and seized 
all -the treasuries oi the Devaswom. The temple priests managed 
to send their sacred idol to the Dutch fort to be kept in their 
custody. The Dutch were infuriated at the conduct of jthe 
Cochin soldiers against the Konkanies who were in their protec- 
tion" and demanded an explanation from the Raja. The Raja 
boldly replied that all the Hindus in his territory were under his 
authority and the Dutch should mind their own business and not 
interfere in the. affairs of his administration. In October 1791,. 
the Dutch marched against the Cochin Raja’s palace at Mattan- 
cherry. There was a skirmish between the Raja’s troops and the 
Company’s soldiers. The Raja was planning to attack the Dutch 
fqjrt at Cochin. But the English agent Powney interfered and 
brought about^. reconciliation, avoiding an open conflict. 

Van Anglebeek was succeeded by Van Spall as Governor of 
Cochin in 1794. He was the last Dutch Governor of Cochin 
The power of the Dutch in the east was steadily declining while 
' their home country itself was subjected to foreign invasion. On 
January 8th the French Repulican army invaded Holland arid 
the Stadtholder fled to England. The English and the Dutch 
were allies in Europe, fighting against the common fee the French 
Republican Government. When Holland was , invaded by the 
French, . the English took measures to prevent the Dutch settle- 
ments from falling into the hands of the French. On February 7 
1795 the following proclamation was issued by the Dutch 
authorities ta all their Governors and Commandants in Oversea 
possessions “ We have thought it ‘necessary to write to you 
that His Britannic Majesty’s troops shall h $ admitted and take 
possession of the forts in our colonies, and that they are to be 
considered as the troops of a kingdom in friendship and alliance 
with their Mightinesses, in case the colonies should be summoned 
by the French *\ But the danger to the Dutch in Malabar was 
not frorn the French, but from the English. The Dutch Governor 
was making busy preparations in Cochin anticipating an^HV^sioh 
of the English. The English also made no secret of their 
intentions. They warned the Cochin Raja that he should in no 
way assist the Dutch f but oh the contray should prevent their 
domination in his territories, the Raja, being a tributary of the 
English, promised to do as directed. 
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’ - Major Petrie marched from Caiicat to Cochin with two 
battalions of European soldiers and one battalion of native 
infantry. He had been given instructions to secure a peaceful 
entrance into the Dutch settlements. If tie Dutch would allow 
this *[ the Governor and Council were not to be molested and all 
private property and the rights of individuals were to be left 
unaltered The ostensible object of the English was to prevent 
the fort from falling into the hands of the French. But if the 
Dutch refused admission to the _ fort, Petrie was authorised to 
make a forcible entry. Governor Van Spall was n6t prepared to 
surrender the fort to the English and he was making preparations 
to defend the siege. Mr. Stevens the English agent went over t<f 
^ the Cochin fort to bring about an understanding between Major 
ancTVan Spall. A conference was held on the night of 
September 6th, 1795 when Van Spall agreed to surrender the fort 
without resistance. But he wanted tp obtain the consent of 
his council before executing his promise. The English suspected 
that Van Spall was only trying to evade the issue and therefore 
decided to seize the fort by force. A new army was sent from 
Teilicherry to assist Major Petrie' Petrie commenced operations 
on the night of October 19. Van Spall realised that resistance 
was of no avail and revived the negotiations for peace. On Jhe 
20th October 1795 the Dutch surrendered the fort to the English* 
^^ScS^ ^Van Spall's' proposals for peace were not entirely accepted by the ' 
, j; jEr^lish. The Dutch Governor suggested that all officers and 
^ soldiers who were in * Cochin should be transposed either to 
L : Batavia or Ceylon at the expense of the English Government. 
% But this request was not granted. Petrie reserved the nght 
T to dispose of the Dutch garrison as he pleased. Van Spall 
- proposed that the fcmd£ belonging to the Orphan College and 
* poor house should not be confiscated. He also proposed that the 
fortifications, Government house and other public buildings 
belonging to the Company should be left as they were and not 
demolished. But the English replied that these matters would be 
decided at their discretion. 

The^Ddtch flag ceased to fly over Malabar from October 19th 
1795. What the Dutch seized from the Portuguese) they-surrendered 
to the English. We have already examined how the EngHsfa 
managed to oust the Dutch from Travancore by the treaty 
signed with the Raja. We have also referred to the. estaMuduhenf 








of English influence in North Malabar. When the exited chieftains 
of North Malabar and the Zamorin of Calicut returned to their 
respective countries, they understood that the Dutch no longer 
held any pretence of suzerainty in Malabar. 1 The Zamorin realised 
that he owed his position entirely to the English and Travancore 
and that the former were destined to be his masters. Lord 
Cornwallis sent General Abercromby, the Governor of Bombay, to 
settle the affairs in Malabar, Abercromby sent two commissioners 
to enter into agreements with the Malabar chieftains on 
behalf of the English. The commissioners allowed the chief- 
tains of Chirakkal, Kottayam and Kadathanad to be in charge 
of their own territories, but signed special agreements with 
them which recognised the rights and privileges of the English. 
The Zamorin of Calicut, the most prominent of the Rajas in 
northern Malabar, had enthroned himself " without the concur- 
rence or assent ot any officer of the Company’s Government.” 
The Zamorin had assumed authority claiming all his ancient 
rights and privileges. Bui the English entered into a treaty 
with the Zamorin on August 18, 1792 which practically placed 

1 With Cochin, there also passed into the hands of the British the Dutch 
{formerly Portuguese) settlements of Tangasseri on the point of land lying 
west of Quilon Bav and the following petty places : — 

l Thumboli Pattam 

2 . Kattur Pattam 

3. Attalakkad Pattam 

4. Manakodat Pattam * v 

5. Antpny Fernandez Pattam 

6. Tbekke Purupunkara Pattam 

7. Mundenvelli Pattam 

8. Domingo Fernandez Patakkal Pattam 

9. Santiago Pattam 

10. Taiveppu Pattam 

11. Biicho Rodrigues Pattam 

12. Saint Loius Pattam 

13. Durat Lemos Pattam 

14. Ramanthuruthi Pattam 

15. Sondikalguvankurie Silva Pattam 

16. Palliport Hospital Parana ba 

Malabar Manual. Logan. P.*717 
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Calicut at the disposal of the English Company. The Zamorin 
was to administer his territories as a lease holder of the English. 
Even in the matter of appointment of his ministers, the Zamorin 
was to obtain the previous consent of the English. In 1795 the 
English signed a new treaty with the Zamorin, which further 
placed the Zamorin at the mercy of the English. In 1798 the. 
Zamorin practically relinquished his sovereign rights ; in July 1800 
his territories were transferred to the Madras Presidency. 


CHAPTER X 

The Dutch and their European Rivals in Malabar. 


' THE Dutch settlement in Malaba* was only one among the 
1 many they had in the East. They had established their head- 
quarters in the Malaya Archipelago and strengthened their posi- 
tion in Ceylon before they had ventured on an attack on Malabar. 
But their European rivals in the East had concentrated their 
attention mainly on their settlements in India. To the Dutch, 
the loss of their Indian settlements did not mean the loss of their 
Empire in the East. They continued their suzerain authority in 
other parts of tlje Oriental World. But, that was not the case 
with the Portuguese. When the Portuguese were driven out of 
Malabar, they were driven out of India. And when they lost 
their possessions in India, they held no more in the East. The 
two important European rivals for the Duteh in the East were 
the Portuguese and the English. The Dutch gained the mastery 
of Malabar by seizing it from the Portuguese; they lost it when 
the English seized it from their hands. Even though the French 
had political designs over Malabar, they could not achieve their 
objects as their ingenious plans came to no good. 

When Holland liberated herself from the shackles of Spain, 
the decline of the Portuguese power in the East commenced. 
The Dutch, flushed with a new enthusiasm and consciousness of 
their independence turned their attention towards the East, 


determined to oust the Portuguese from their territories. 
The Portuguese — the pioneers of European colonisation of the 
East — had been enjoying a position of undisputed sovereignty in 
India for a period of one hunSred years. The profligate wealth 
the Portuguese had amassed in India and the great ease with 
which 1 they could carry on their administration had fostered 
degeneracy. “ The Portuguese policy of conquest, conversion 
and commerce had its halcyon days. Now, elements of deteriora- 
tion and decay had begun to eat into the vitals of the Portuguese 
Empire in the East. The sudden acquisition of illgotten wealth 
and easy subjugation of vast tracts had turned the heads of the 
proud Portuguese officials. The race of heroes such as Albuquer- 
ques and Pachecos had given place to a base set of captains and 
administrators whose only thought was money/* 1 But as Hunter 1 
observes if the system produced bitter fruits in Asia, it had its 
roots in Portugal itself. The Portuguese Empire was ill-managed 
both at home and abroad. This was the condition of the 
Portuguese power in the East when' it was chailanged by its 
powerful rival Holland. The Portuguese “who aimed at an' 
Empire in India both spritual and temper al, at wholesale conver- 
sion effected by conviction, bribery and fraud or violence, who 
considered no expenditure too large to effect their object, whose 
self-love had alienated all friends, and injustice created many 
enemies, were now on the eve of resigning their authority to 
others. Another power was now to become predominant in the 
East, another race was to try their hand at supremacy and 
another region to be introduced*.” 

When the Portuguese saw the appearance of a powerful rival 
in their undisputed domains, they knew that they should strengthen 
themselves for self-protection. In the early years they seem to 
have been confident of keeping their own position. The Portu- 
guese Viceroy wrote to his king in 1635 that he would easily get 
the better 6 t the Dutch as “ the Dutch were every where cordially 
hated and only succeeded in carrying on trade by means of the 
forces at their disposal.” But the Dutch were more confident of 
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securing the supremacy in India. Dee Weert had very early 
clearly foreseen that when the Portuguese were turned out of 
Cochin they would be out of Indi§.. As early as 1658 Van Goens 
was making busy preparations for ousting the Portuguese from 
Malabar. He wrote to the Governor General for re-inforcements 
and assured him of easy victory over the Portuguese. '“We could 
make an attempt on Cochin where the Portuguese could collect 
their strongest naval forces/’ wrote Goens, “ and if we are so 
lucky as to defeat them, the whole coast of Malabar and the 
pepper trade will be ours.” When the Portuguese realised their 
dangerous position, they wrote to the king of Portugal for further 
reinforcements. They clearly acquainted the king of the real 
state of affairs in India and informed him that unless they were 
properly assisted, the whole of their possessions would be lost. 1 2 
“ We earnestly implore Your Majesty,” the Portguese Governors 
wrote, “ to send us by next year adequate re-inforcements, other- 
wise, we shall not be able to resist the enemy at all.” But the 
re-inforcements which the Portuguese received were not of much 
avail in their attempts to maintain their possessions in Malabar. 
We have seen how the Portuguese were compelled to surrender 
the “ town of Cochin with all its jurisdictions, income and lands 
with all documents and papers referring to the same and what- 
everelse that may be there held in the name of the king of 
Portugal 1 .” The Dutch allowed all unmarried true born 
Portuguese to be sent back to Europe. The married Portuguese 
and Mestizoes were to be sent to Goa. After the surrender of the 
Cochin fort the Portuguese did not make any serious attempt 
to assert their power in Malabar. The Dutch were left almost 
undisputed masters of the territories they had acquired by con- 
quest 

The Dutch, however, seem to have been carefully watching 
the plans of the Portuguese. They knew that if they were to quit 
Cochin, the Portuguese would endeavour to obtain possession of 
it Visscher 3 says in this connection, “They already affect to 
have claims upon it, and say arrogantly enough that the 
‘Company are keeping it for their king/' Moens also in his 


1. Letter dated 18th December 1658*. 

2. Treaty dated 7th January 1663. 

3. Visscher letter N q. 



memoirs says that there were various rumours Regarding the 
preparations the Portuguese were making for re-instating them- 
selves in India. The Portuguese were really making some 
preparations by strengthening their army in Goa. But whether 
it was for an attempt to regain their lost possessions or only for 
defensive purposes, is not certain. 1 

The Danes were comparatively insignificant rivals for the 
Dutch in Malabar. The Danes had some trade settlements in 
the Malabar Coast, but their interests in Malabar were purely 
commercial. Sometimes they supplied the local Rajas with arms 
in return for which they received pepper as is evident from the 
following letter by an English chief at Anjengo (1757) : — 
" As the Dutch on one side supplied him (Travancore) with arms, 
etc., and the Danes and other Europeans at times did the sanje 
at Cofetchy (Kolachel) for which they got pepper, he withheld 
pepper from us under the pretence that we showed ourselves less 
friendly to him than others* The Danes had only two factories 
in Malabar — one at Edava and another at Colachel. Hamilton 
describes the Dane settlement at Edava as follows : — “ The Danes 
have a small factory here standing on the sea-side. It is a 
thatched house of a very mean aspect and their trade answers 
every way to the figure their factory makes *\ 3 Their Kolachel 
factory also was nothing more than a small store house. Still 
the Dutch were complaining about the ‘ jealousy ' of the Danes 
at Calicut whoVere furnishing the Zamorin, the enemy of the 
Dutch, with £rms and ammunition. 


1 •' Volume 13 ol Vadulandsche D. Historic, Page 378 says that in the 

year 1669 it was agreed between Portugal and Holland that Cochin and 
Cannanore would remain Dutch as a pledge for arrears which were still due 
to the States by Portugal Why so, is a puzzle to which I can suggest no 
solution. The history does not say whether these arrears have ever been paid 
or whether arfy fresh settlement effected. But it is said that the Portuguese 
would have got the town if they were willing to make compensation for the 
expenses incurred by thfc Dutch ; but this amount was so large that they 
could not pay M . 

Quoted by Mr. K. P. P. Menon in History of Kerala. 

2. Fort St George Records. Quoted by Galletti in his introduction to 

" Dutch in Malabar M . - 

3. Pinkerton " Collection pf voyages and Travels" Vol. VIII p, 3$3 f 
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The greatest of European rivals for the Dutch in Malabar, 
as we have seen, were the English. The main reason for the 
rivalry between the Dutch and the English was of course the 
ambition of both to secure the monopoly of eastern trade. The 
large profits made by the Dutch had excited the jealousy of the 
English and induced them to try a hand for the monopoly of 
trade. Visscher 1 writes “ The trade of the East India Company, 
so famous throughout the world, one of the main stays ot our 
country, and the resource of thousands of poor creatures who 
make their livelihood by the employment it affords them, has 

been greatly undermined by the English At Cochin we see 

at least thirty English vessels, large and small, in the course of 
the year which , perform the transit between the neighbouring 
regions and put in here chiefly for the sake of provisions”. 
Visscher also observes that the English trade at that time was 
not so vigorous as the Dutch. The Dutch Company had the 
complete support of the home Government, while the English 
East India Company was a purely private concern. “ The English 
Company was the weakling child of the old age of Elizabeth 
and of the shifty policy of King James ”, observes Hunter, 
«« while, the Dutch Company was the strong outgrowth of the life 
and death struggle of a new nation with its new Spanish 
oppressors.” The patronage of the Netherlands Government 
strengthened the Company's position in India ar^d the Dutch 
were able to maintain their supremacy unchallenged throughout 
the 17th century. But soon, the " weakling child ** of England 
grew up into a sturdy youth and the position of tJae Dutch was 
seriously endangered. Even though England and Holland were 
at peace with one another in Europe, their Companies in the East 
were making use'* of every opportunity to ruin each other’s 
prospects. Both Companies restorted to all methods — fair or 
foul — to achieve their objects in.the East. 

The Comparative position of the two companies in India 
in the 18 th century may be understood from the following facts 
gathered from an article in the Madras Mail dated 18th February 
1902 : — “ An illustration of the relative position of the two rivals 
at the beginning of the 18th century is afforded by a few 
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unpublished manuscripts in the British museum that possesses 

some claim on the attention of your readers. It appears 

that on the 23rd November 1709, two Dutch ships, one of 30 guns 
and the other of 20 and the Dutch brigantine arrived off Calicut 
and anchorod opposite the British factory there. On the 24th 
they approached nearer the shore, dropped anchor and promptly 
fired about 300 shots at the town, but did no damage beyond 
killing * one Muckwa ? boy and one goldsmith's boy and 
wounding a moor woman. The Dutch Commodore now called 
upon the masters of three native vessels in the roads and the 
Portuguese master of a British Ketch to proceed on board his 
ship. The master of the British Ketch obeyed the order and 
was then directed to land and warn the British factory to take 
care of themselves, for the Dutch were resolved to burn, 
sink and destroy all they could and that if the factory 
wanted goods, they might go with the ships to Cochin, but 
the Dutch could suffer none to be shipped at Calicut. The 
factory sent an English repreaentative to the Dutch Commodore 
to state that no notice could be taken of his verbal message and 
to desire that if he had anything to sa£ r he would communicate 
it in writing and in English too as they were unacquainted with 
Dutch. But the Commodore replied that he was unacquainted 
with English,* so he again sent a verbal message and warned the 
factory to be careful for powder and balls had no eye . . .The 
Dutch sailed away from Calicut to Chittoa where they 
encountered net opposition as the Zamorin had been unable to 
raise a force t# protect the place. They landed, raised palisades 
and laid the foundations of a tort on a spot of ground formereiy 
granted to the English East India Company. They pulled down 
the house wherein the Company had been wont to store its 
purchases of pepper after sifting it of all that was in it, while 
they threatened the servants of the Company whom they found 
there, that if they did not leave immediately they would be put 
in irons and shipped off as prisoners to Batavia. Then the 
Dutch returned to their ships and set sail for Anjengo where the 
English company had another factory. .. .The Bombay Govern- 
ment found it difficult to believe that, during the maintenance of 
a strict alliance between England and the Netherlands the Dutch 
would venture to publicly aid the ‘ King of Alleng’ in his designs 
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on the English factories at Anjengo 'although by underhand 
dealings they have created a difference which they strove to 
forment into an open rupture.'** 

The .following accounts given by Mr. Grose who had an 
extensive travel in the Malabar coasts,* give an idea about the 
rivalry of the Dutch and the English in the 18th century. “ As 
mere traders, the English would never have got the footing they 
had, if they had not added* to that character the profession of 
arms both at land and sea. . . .The Dutch especially insult us in 
their insinuations to the country Governments of our inferiority 
in that we are not possessed of a head place of arms, such as 
Batavia is to them, from whence our operations might be more 
timely and more effectually applied to any exigence than as 
there now exists a necessity for waiting for orders and aids from 
Europe. They do not consider or at least do not add a candid 
confession of the treacherous and cruel supplantment of us in a 
time of lull peace in the Spice Islands which are the mines, from 
whence they draw the means of supporting the extraordinary 
charges of that their boasted capital place in India, a competi- 
tion with which our trade, circumstanced as it has been since 
that fatal epoch could never well afford. . . . One of the reasons 
that the Dutch East India Company flourishes and is become 
more rich and powerful than all the others is, its being absolute 
and invested with a kind of sovereignty and dominion more 
especially over the many ports, provinces find colonies it 
possesses in those parts. For it appoints magistrates, admirals, 
generals and governors, sends and receives embassies from kings 
and sovereign princes ; makes peace and war at pleasure ; and by 
its own authority administers justice to all. The power of the 
Dutch by sea and land is very great in the East Indies, where by 
force, adress and alliance they raised themselves and still support 
a great superiority in spite of the English Portuguese and other 
Europeans that have some trade there ; but so inconsiderable are 
those that all of them together do not enjoy what the Hollanders 
enjoy. The Hollanders gave law to the very English, in 1662, 

1 . Ref Article entitled “Dutch Ascendancy in India. Its enforcement 
in Malabar in 1709“ Published in the Madras Mail of the 18th Feb. 
(justed by K. P. P. Metron in History of Kerala Vol. I. P. 385—300. 
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The Dutch and the English in Malabar blamed each other; 
w-^'ior mitgoverament and tyranny. Visscher’s. letters contain^. 
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descriptive details of the high handed polity of the 


^'^Halabar especially in Anjengo and AttingaL yisscher : 
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POLITICAL AMD SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF MaIABAX Bt 
Dutch Period. 
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YTISSCHER’S _ letters contain interesting details, about 
' * political and social conditions of Malabar in the 
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. Even though most of his 'observations are correct he .-y. 
■Aj'ji ■ ^showed a tendency tostress those facts which he thought WOU& 
interesting readily to his countrymen in Holland. IK; 
respect bis accounts softer from the USuaf defects- af i&g 
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characteristic of the records of all foreign writes. 
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A «, country of Malabar are twelve kings,. 

*8®tii** 50.000 troops at his command.” The 
v to the-greatest of the Malabar kings is probably 
When the Portuguese visited Malabar, they 'found the 
a multiplicity of princes, and chieftains. 

,in ids^dienioirs- mentions about mere than forty' | _ 

^N^jPSW^teSi^ ' in' Mdlabar. Moens. notes that the- chief 

wjhy^ Zamorm of Calicut, the Rajas of Gkfcio pap 
|StjiiraiKOfe and ^er|folathja. Me «Jsq tnafces mentioo'dM 
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"A. ;-= ^JPJ'ed a partial . degree of sovereign authority. But * these 
» . c hieftain s were subordinate to the four principal Swaroopaxns-of ■ !*•, 

\&U , ^ediyirippu {Calicut), Perimbatappu (Cochin), Thrippappil, 
(Travancore) and Kolathunadu (Kolathiri),. f - . .. _ 


* ■ ; We have seen how these different, princes were - in frequent' • 

*&*''.£ wars with one another. The accounts of Fra. Bartomomeo 
Ar/fplatwg to the political situation iaMalabar are-worth 'quoting^ f 
*‘^* e princes who were not unanimous among themselves; .> : . 

each other’s territories; carried away their subjected ’ ku 
excited the chief men against one another, dejaty^r , * 
■^gp^*eral families of their property and as they were too. vejftrtggh 

^ op^nt and high spirited people gave to setae private ' 
^^^duals full freedom to revenge the injuries .which they had 
^ 9U%ed”. In some respects the political condition of Kalahte;^^ ^ 
.the b^hming of.the 18th century bears resemblance to that 
of Italy before it was united under the. Jiouse of Savoy. BiptA ■ 
^ Malabar had no Oavour with lofty schemes of political unifi- A 7 : . 
If^ 8 ;® 110 Garibaldi with a ■ daring steal of selfless patriotism* y* ? , 

notary activities of. Marthanda Varma were the outcome i>. 

^ *h-, inordinate personal ambition. He was never inspired V ;y 
““timent, of national unification or patriotism. His great • - ! 
s^^^hievemenfe were the annihilation of tb* feudal nubility and ifife -A : 
Ideation of the powerful State of Travancore. T^he Raja of Cochin > 
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4 %phe &niOTm of Calicut had to give up ^.political 

■ southern Malabar. Towards the end of the Dutch period vPferT -fts? 
find, the powerful State of Travancore in the south with extensive 'Ay**' 
^ritmies. Cochin shorn ofher possessions in the south, and the 
Comorin confiined to his territories in the north. The Kolathiri . 

, ?**»* to be a ruling power; It wa*«nty a question of time for 
jV. tfes Zamorin to bear the fate of the Kolathiri. ’ r - ... tp>.v 
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y ' . v m8it&y organisation of Malabarwa* the cental fate -oitete 
ifcuny descriptive and historical account of tim- Malay 
“It was a position ” be says “ so^unique and so 
' for foreign intervention there seems no reason, why it sboold-ite^ ■ ^ 

« haye continued for centuries, to come. Their,, functions fothpc,-^' 1 
xOodypohtk have been wisely described inthek own traditiona‘ag ^ y 
,^^‘riieeye" ‘>.the band " and ” the order.” Logan also refeft'tat x 
^^^Jte^saaitia!. spint and traditions of 

^spirit was kept np by their frequent .wars with one another.*' ^ 
^»ey had aiso their own systems of duels and 'bWUjtetet* 
teter was a custom by which the chieftains took revenge forjsjijj^ 
murder in the family. There woe institutions known as 
to give training for the people in the art of warfare. The Kafotfrt " 
.was a gymnasium where practical instruction in fighting was giv^ % 
^by an *asail’ or experienced veteran teacher. The Malabar " . 
princes had large numbers of trained Nak warriors in their -''-y. 
services. The strength of a prince depended mainly upon his \>s 
Nahforce. We have already semi the great part played by the ’ , 
Nak .forces in the wjtrs of Malabar. The* Nak soldiers wereV : 
difectly under thek Nadu Vazhis whose services werereqaiiitih^y^ 
by tes princes. “ The Nadu Vazki was the military chief 
district and was ^tound to attend the Raja on the field, or march' v § 
whereever he . was directed with all the fighting men of bit' -?V, 
district, under the DesavazMs or heads of their respedriye?^y. 
vfllages. lt was also his duty m timesof peace to ^ssmsUe ^i^^ 
Naksof hisdi&rict every two or three years in orddt 
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NsAis of another district. . . . . . . ..... .These combats’ .wertri :^ J . 
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m a rtial spirit also declined. We have seen how _ 

Vania .succeeded in stamping out Nak; predominance in: his 
-\ThC destruction of the.Ettu VerttUPfllaiuara 
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.■*#?£ * ve&a ti k m , Tippu >pke the' l^booA ijf tibe'^^^ ., 

^. hObiHty. in North Malabar. The . destruction of the poorer of the; ■* 

,i Tpidilnobks brought about a cohapletechangein thesocial ap 4~ 

"*’"’ caisystem of Malabar.. Its direct . result was the centra&ta* . 5 
of the political power. It strengthened the . dyy arutfe^ 

of the ruling chieftains; As Logan observes - the Nahr ,- ,", 

^JW^^shad framed tae biilwaxk against the tyranny and oppression . ' ' 
feM’fheir own rulers. Now this bulwark was destroyed. y, 
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' i JBven though ttye Nairs were the predominant people. 
labar, the Namboodiries too wete fairly prominent. \ Vptscheg 
that the Namboodiries were * exercising seCulat.atUhbrity^ ^ ^ *?, 
-U ? were -"the possessors of certain domains wfth Narrs dr ^ 

* ett n their service over whom they hadthepower ofscapital w' 
They hadalsathe patronage of all offices and 
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“r -dignities within their territories. they were also sometimes V~ 

,*i lords over certain territories exercising the right of making war.** - > ‘ 


The Namboodiries were generally rich- land lords an<f a£ such they S 
commanded great influence in' the country. Some Nambopdiri 
- brahmins were sovereign kings, for'exainple the Nafhbbodfci . 
w % Jtmjas of Etapalli, Porakkad, Paroor, etc.; • ■> ’ ' 


'the Namboodiries there, were the. * Caimals t* : ; u 

.. 'Rasidoors.’ The Caimals, were temporal'. pbh^iat^'V'A'^^''' 
kTj’Hossessiug the .right of making war. Some ofihgm. were -^S-’ 

J'liKjhe princes in whose territories they are si t uate ^, 
pothers' were independent ; the difference depended on; . . . jjik: 
i^ri^ege they received in ancient times. Visscher W9$^3g|p" 
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• T lt r tlmm chieftains tbete* was another class oi •Menoos.WwSee' 
’)j w ' !shi • was- Kv -serifs the letters of th«r Raja.* * Kwon waA 
,,, .^tle conferred by the Rajas on the Nairs. „-- # - . 

%,f ’ w«je higher titles than Menon like * Menon Mare ’.* amt ‘ Gotfryjs 

’p4K«ntp) : ' . 

.'2* ■ . Special- mention has been made about the SyrianChnsfcjsi 

? - r: 7 Malnbiir by ' all the Dutch writers. Visscher writes ^that a 
Malabar were divisible into three da 
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Europeans, v the principal of whom were the Portugufeae, -ti»6 
yi^feh^wi the Dutch; the Topazes, wk^spraug 7 from raised 
'tsecx& of whiteV and Indians and the native Christians ol ifflimaMI 
dadei^' The native Chiristians were divided into two ^ 
new Christians^ and ,St. Thomas Christians. Tbcr 
Christians wert mostly converts from low castes. The St. ItusiS^f;., 
Chiitfiansor Syriair Christians ,bSieve that they' have beitf^ 
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' I. ► The Malabar Raja's used to employ large namber of scribes to 
•heir their secretarial work. Palmyra leaves were used for writing purposed 
These royal scribes were hereditary dignitaries having agapurt rights .* jp 
privilege? traditionally attached fo their office.- Barb6sagh^|he^ 
account about tljp royal scribes at Calient:— w 

\’y “ThaKiagttf Calient keeps many clerks constantly in place 
all aSeroom; separate and for fnamtbc King, sitting opfeenche&atwil 
'j^r y^ftortil th i affairs of the Kings’ revdhde and his alms and that wtiichH __ 

*7: ■.'"AMinA the complaints which are presented to the King and at . ;v 
^ tKe account of the' collectors, of taxes. All this is on broad stl£ leap 
A ^;^h|palm tree, without ink, With pens of hrtm. n : : k~-H- 

: *V$Brf. J}*rhosa, "Description of the coasts of African^ Malabaf ht i 
frf the 16th century” P 110. : > . :* 

\ < VHeqeaMare ' “This-is no higher dignity beingatttgly tber^f 
. the singular Hanoi, meaning scribe. The tide mi H a aoa in coriftJlt 

Haifa. fbp apptic&df presents himself before tfoe Rajauaitf 
^ * ll * n <* d®* exceeding Rs 6 and the Raja if fee apjphaiiftf 
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‘..feflftsschePsl opwiofi, hot to t£- ; ne|p^'-^ 

■ ■ $Jn3*ns because, their churches ^weire* nmte^n* 

Syrian Bishops and they ■ fallowed JtM' Sy rian lary, , „ ... 

;"'d®w<fc riteSv ■. Among the Syrian Christians thpy Were Rnnnwp '*• ,< 
*^®’ ^ Syrians had suffered giany persecn tioBj fraui-‘- *• ~ 
■ the papist? and Visschar notes that many of their churches hay® T'' 
\ foes sefeed by the Roman Catholics iirthe tim e of the Porfe^wsm.^ - 

>_ Moens makessome observations about the history of thp?:^ 

1 Syrian Christians in Malabar. In 1751 three Syrian bishops wak^C- 
« ***** , to Malabar ty the patriarch of Antioch, yfhea t he y jcjg '. 

r ei/fwad at , bassora in Persia * they were kindly received 
/ «*■, , *? '** Dncfa Company there. They wero b&$£W' 

t£* wfebar in one of the Company's ships. “’During theirstaySa • v 
.Cochin they were assigned suitable lodgings by the Dutch Douk >•' 
i madder and shownevery courtesy. Mar Thome, the local Sy ria* /- 
V *dsh°P' reineed to pay respects to the visitors. The Dutch rnr^ ' 

■;f- »«wder was going to have him brought to Cochin by farce/ hot ■’ • 

^ he. earn* to hear of it and fled inland and they could not igtf -* - 
- hands on him In 1753 on the occasion of a muring betw pett w '-I'-/ 
^fes_ king of Tra va n cor e and the Dntch Cominandec,. the three 
’syiiasi bishops wot introduced to the* king and • •• 

,-J* protection. TheSyrian Christians in the Dutch period 

; -.-T En ' ai^ay* engaged in party quarrels and fighto. • *■: ^y; " 

. ' * • * 
s/ The Roman Catholics 'woe numerically supperhn'-' : W''' tim ' A /,' - 
' ■ Syrian Christiana. Visscher-notes that in his time they had 
SMjhops and one Archbishop. The'Archbislwp had Mb 
« 5. ; ; Ambekatt a few leagues from Cochin.” The Dutoh ^ 
v^aader used to show great respect to the Rfenisb Bfahop b 

than with a. display of anas and firing rrf canno n, -V. 
hdtong to them the same honour as to Knp ** There was a 
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Among the Roman Christians was included the class of 
Topasses . 1 Moens notes that a great number of these Topasses 
were to be found near the forts of the Company. They were 
proselytes of the Portuguese. ‘‘They were so much attached 
to their religion that nothing would induce them to give it up. 
Their superstitions out did even those of the Portuguese and the 
Spaniards.” Topasses were the off-springs of Portuguese marry- 
ing natives . 1 

There were many Jews in Malabar especially at Cochin. 
The Chief Jew settlements were at “Cranganore, Parur, Maday 
and Paluthi.” The Jews had always found protection at the 
hands of the Malabar princes. During the period of Dutch 
supremacy, the Jews at Cochin were under the leadership of a 
chief-tain called the ‘ Mudaliar/ When Cochin was captured by 
the Dutch, the Jews came under their protection. The Jews had 
assisted 2 the Dutch when they were carrying on their seige of 
Cochin. 

The Jews had always been persecuted by the Portuguese 
and that was the main reason that induced them to side with the 
Dutch in their attempts to capture the fort of Cochin.. The Jews 
in Malabar were distinguished into two classes, white and black 


1. Moen makes the following observations about them : — * On the taking 
of Cochin there ^ere many Topasses here and along the coast who were the 
descendants of the Portuguese. Some were slaves who had been given their 
freedom, others were the off-springs of native women with whom their masters 
had formed temporary alliances. After the Portuguese left the place they 
assumed the surnames of their masters. Prior to 1663 they had a Bishop of 
their own, and a cathedral within the town of Cochin When the company 
took the place they came under their protection aud were allowed the exercise 
of their religion. They were placed under a captain and four ensigns as well 
as other subordinates.” 

2. Moens observes as follows : — "They furnished the troops of the Dutch 
company with victuals and all other assistance hoping that they would enjoy 
under this company the greatest civil and religious liberty. But when our 
troops were compelled before the end of the good monsoon to leave this coast 
without having b^en able to take Cochin, the Portuguese did not fail to make 
the jews feel the terrible consequences of their revenge. For no sooner had 
the Dutch retreated than a detachment of soldiers was sent to the Jewish 
quarters and pillaged it and set it on fire* The inhabitants then fled to the 
high-lands and only returned after Cochin was taken by the Dutch,” 

> 18 



jews. The white Jews claim to be the original settlers in Malabar. 
They were mainly foreign immigrants into Cochin from Europe, 
Arabia and Persia. The black Jews, larger in number than the 
white Jews, were mostly natives or of a mixed Jewish-native 
origin . 1 

The Dutch - writers make special mention of the ‘ Moor * or 
the Mohomedans in Malabar . 8 The Moors were the chief foes the 
Portuguese had to encounter in Malabar. The arrival of the 
Portuguese in Malabar roused the jealousy of the Mohomedans 
who had the monopoly of trade. The Mohomedans 3 were there- 
fore vigorously attacking the attempts of the Portuguese in 
establishing domination in Malabar. They were very influential 
at Calicut and “indeed were almost masters of the place ." 1 
The Dutch company used to enter into an agreement with the 
chief Mohamedan chieftain every year for the supply of turmeric. 


1 Visscher makes the following observation about the White and Black 
Jews in Malabar : — 'The black and white Jews inhabit the same District, the 
latter occupying the banks of the river. The white are much richer and more 
powerful than the black who are mostly of the slave race and amount, I have 
been told, to 2,000 souls in Malabar. The number of white Jews who have of 
late come here from Europe, Bagdad and Cairo is small ; but there are some 
also who have been settled here for many centuries. They try as much as 
possible to prevent inter- marriages with the black Jews, although these some- 
times take place.” Ref. Visscher’s letter No. 18. 

• 

2. A very good authority for the origin and early history^of the Muslims 
in Malabar is ‘Tufat-Al-Mujahidin’ of Shaiykh Zaynud Din, translated from 
Arabic into English by Lt. M. J. Rowlandson of the Madras Army in 1833 
and published for the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain ; a revised 
and annotated translation was recently published by the Madras University, 
the translator being Dr. Mohomed Husayn Nainar. 

3. Day makes the following observations about the Malabar Muslims 
(who are called Mappilas), "At the end of the last century when Malabar 
was distracted by wars and desolated both by those who called themselves its 
friends as well as its avowed enemies, the Mappilas were divided into two 
distinct classes, those residing along the sea coast who were traders or large 
fanners ; and those inland called ‘Jungle Mappilas’ who lived by rapine, 
murder and kidnapping children some of whom they sold as slaves to the 
supper -cargoes of vessels, but to the greater part to the French at 'Mahe and 
the Dutch in Cochin. 1 ’ 


4. Visscher’s letters XIX. 



The most powerful of the Moors was the Ali Raja of Canna- 
nore with whom the Dutch had entered into many treaties* 

Moens observes that there were many “foreign heathens in 
Malabar” during the Dutch period of hegemony. " They were 
divided into four classes,” he writes — “Pandits Canarians (Konka- 
nies), Banias and silver-smiths.” There were about 25 Pandits 
in Malabar according to Moens. They were Tamil or Telugu 
Brahmins proficient in some branch of Sanskrit learning. They 
were acting as priests to the other three classes. About the 
Canarians, Moens makes the following observations : — “ They get 
their living chiefly by trade ; for most .of them are traders. But 
there are also many who apply themselves to agriculture. Some 
of the trading Canarians are prominent wholesale merchants 
trading with foreign nations, others native traders, others are 
retailers and supply everything domestic except live stock. For 
this purpose they have their stalls or little shops underneath the 
houses in the town, which they rent from the residents. For the 
use of these stalls they have besides the rent to pay certain taxes 
annually to the poor house. They keep in stock all kinds of 
fruits, vegetables, flowers, betel leaves, areca, rice, clothes and 
Chinese goods and articles which they have exchanged with the 
Maco 1 2 traders for other goods or brought from them/* The 
Canarians or Konkanies were under the protection of the Dutch 
and subject to their jurisdiction. (We have referred to the 
frequent qu^rels between Cochin and the Dutch over the ques* 
tion of this jurisdiction). The Banyas were a trading caste in 
Malabar, not so numerous as the Konkanies. They were also 
under the special jurisdiction of the Company. Moens also makes 
reference to the silversmiths, dyers and shoe makers. 

Visscher 9 gives an interesting account about the mode of 
Government prevalent in Malabar at that time. “ The Raja is 
supreme in those dominians which were subject to him, but not 
in the free inheritance which belonged to the min or Rajas and 

Caimals They know little of assemblies, councils and 

parliaments. The Raja chooses his favourites at his pleasure, 
consulting them in particular cases, but generally being guided 


1. Portuguese town in China. 

2, Visscher letter No. X| 




solely by his own will, unless that will should entirely counter to 
the custums of the country/' No doubt the Rajas were arbitrary 
in the exercise of their powers* But the arbitrary authority of 
the Raja was only a later development. The Malabar Rajas 
originally were mere feudal chieftains depending for their power 
on the allegiance of their feudal nobles. The nobles held lands 
on feudal tenure and undertook to support the Rajas with men 
and money in times of war. It was the arrival of the Europeans 
that brought about the radical change in the political system of 
Malabar. The foreign merchants assisted the Rajas by supplying 
them with arms and ammunition and soldiers trained in new 
methods of warfare. This strengthened the position of the Rajas 
as against their feudal nobles whose support they required no 
more. The Rajas realised that they could carry out their designs 
with the support of foreigners and launched on a new policy of 
suppressing the power of their feudal nobility. The foreign 
merchants helped them in this task as they found that the power 
of the feudal barons was not coducive to the advancement of their 
commercial enterprise. In 1723 the English at Anjengo “resolved 
inspite of money expenses to put down the enemies and subject 
the country to the King." The foreign merchants “ preferred to 
have on the throne a despotic sovereign unaided by council or 
clergy who could of his own accord assign them monopolies of the 
produce they come in quest of and enforce the same with a 
strong arm." As we have already seen, Marthanda Varma was 
the first prince of Malabar who struck the fatal blow "at the power 
of the feudal barons. When he organised a powerful standing 
army and trained the soldiers in novel methods of warfare under 
the supervision of western generals, the power of the JpcaJ 
borons ceased to exist. His policy was successfully followed in 
other parts of Malabar. 

Before this scheme of centralisation of power was carried 
out, the national assemblies were playing a prominent part in 
State administration. The system of village republics existed 
in Malabar from very ancient times. “Socially and politically 
they exercised considerable influence on the community. They 
formed centres of local self government. They managed all local 
affairs, possessed common funds, levied cesses to meet certain 
local expenses and acted as arbitrators or judges in matters pf 



dispute arising between persons living within the limits of their 
local jurisdiction.” 1 The National assemblies form a peculiar 
feature in the early political organisation of Malabar. They were 
in existence from pre-historic days and had always acted as a 
curb on the despotic tendencies of the administrators. The 
power of these assemblies was so great that the Rajas were 
bound to consult them for all important matters. Dr. Fryer 
(17th century) describes the Sates of Malabar as ‘‘having a 
government most like aristicracy of any in the east, each State 
having a representative and he to act according to the votes of 
the Nair gentry in full assembly.” But the power of these 
assemblies had generally declined during Visscher’s time ; they were 
“ never held except in cases of emergency. 1 ’ Visscher notes that 
there were two kinds of assemblies — one assembling under orders 
of the Raja and another by the spontaneous will of the people. 
But the Rajas were doing everything in their power to put down 
the influence of these assemblies. The arrival of Europeans, 
the assistance they rendered to the Rajas, the invasion of the 
Mysoreans — all these resulted in the annihilation of the old feudal 
system in Malabar and its replacement by a powerful monarchcaf 
despotism. The observations of Mr. Murdoch Brown to 
Dr. Buchanan are worth quoting in this connection. “ By this 
new order of things the Rajas were vested with despotic autho- 
rity over the other inhabitants, instead of the very limited 
prerogatives that they had enjoyed by the feudal system under 
which they would neither extract revenue from the lands of their 
vassals nor exercise any direct authority in their districts. Thus 
the ancient constitution of Government was in a great measure 
destroyed without any other being substituted in its room. 
The Raja was no longer what he had been, the head of a feudal 
aristocracy with limited authority, but the all powerful deputy 
of a despotic prince, whose military force was always at his 
command to curb or chastise any of the chieftains who were 
inclined to dispute or disobey his mandates.” 2 


1. History of Kerala by K. P. P.'Menon, Vol. I, P. 259. 

2, Canara & Malabar by Dr. Claudius Buchanan, Vol. II — F. 190. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE SYSTEM OF ADMINISTRATION IN MALABAR 
IN THE DUTCH PERIOD 


W E' have described in the previous chapter the political condi- 
tions in Malabar in the 1 7th and 18th centuries and 
referred to the growth of royal absolutism. But royal absolutism 
did not mean the unrestrained tyrrany of the Rajas. Writing 
about the middle of the 18th century, Gollennesse observes. 
“ One point must be noticed here which is of great importance in 
the company’s service, viz., although the kings and princes 
exercise great authority over their subjects, affairs are so 
regulated by the laws of Cheraman Perumal that their rule can 
in no way be called despotic. Subjects obey their king ungrudg- 
ingly as long as he remains within the limits of the law." 
Gollennesse notes that the people implicity obeyed the Raja only 
when he was within the limits of the laws. But if the Rajas 
were to issue orders calculated to injure the interests of the whole 
community, they would not be obeyed. A similar observation 
has been made by Van Rheede 1 in his memorandum. He says 
“ Subjects are not bound to observe any orders, commands or 
whims and council decisions of the king which are not in con- 
firmity with their laws welfare or privileges, and have not been 
approved in their own district and ratified at the meeting of their 
district assemblies." Van Rheede again notes : c “ No King of 
Malabar has the power to make contracts which are prejudicial 
to the interests of the land lords, noblemen or Nairs, such a king 
would run the danger of being expelled and rejected by his 
subjects." When we examine the early treaties between the 
Dutch company and the Rajas, we invariably notice that these 
treaties have been concluded with the consent of the chief nobles. 
We find, in these agreements clauses which definitely assert the 
consent and co-operation of the nobles.* Martin Huisman says 
that 41 the kings had indeed the power to make certain treaties 


1. Memorandum of Hendrick Van Rheede, Para (II). 

X. Refer to the treaties between the Cochin Raja and the Dutch in 1$74. ' 
|$79, 1682, etc. 




which might in some measure extend the jurisdiction of trade by 
sea but they could not do so against private rights/' 

People used to assert their rights not only in cases of 
contracts and treaties, but in matters of taxation also. A 
notable instance of this kind may be seen in the resolutions 
passed by the * nattars ' of Nanjanadu protesting against the 
illegal impositions of the Travancore Raja. A resolution passed 

by the Nattars in December 1713 says " Hereafter we should 

in accordance with the Royal commands of our sovereign 
Kulasekharaperumal continue to pay ‘ Anjili ' and * Melvaram ' 
alone, but not any ‘ Kottappanam ' and unusual taxes and 
should protest against such attempts by unitedly making a bold 
stand and (if necessary) by emigrating. We should honourably 
keep up all the privileges or rights which our ancestors enjoyed 

in old days :.In thus asserting our rights if any Pidagai or 

village or any single individual is subjected to loss by acts of 
Government, we should support them by re-imbursing such loss 
from our common funds. If at such times any one should get 
into the secrets of Government and impair the privileges or rights 
of the country, he should be subjected to public inquiry by the 
"Nattars/' 1 Flight to the mountains abandoning cultivation 
seems to have been the retaliating step taken up by the people 
against excessive taxes. A resolution passed in a meeting of 
ryots at Nanjanad dated 16th Karkatakam 898 M. E. (1722) says 
On account of the heavy taxes imposed on us and the cruel 
treatment we were subjected to till the Kumbhom harvest of 
895 M. E., we were forced to leave our fields uncultivated during 
the whole of the year 896 and retreat to the mountains/' The 
following resolutions passed by the ryots of Nanjanad will prove 
their great zeal for popular rights : — “ We will be prepared to 
make a bold stand and resist by force if any meanness be taken 
to enforce the unjust imports and even be willing to migrate into 
another country, leaving our Kumbhom crop behind/' " If any- 
body were to betray the proceedings of this assembly being 
bribed by the Government Officers or consent to pay the unjust 


1. Quoted by Nagam Aiyya from the edicts found among the records of 
the Periavittu Mudaliar. 

Re : Trav : State Manual Vol. I. Ch. VI, P. 319—23. 



taxes he shall be liable to pay with his person and property the 
penalty for such gross treachery.” “If any person from Nanjanad 
north and south serve as an accountant under the Government 
or betray our affairs, he shall pay the penalty by forfeiting 
his property.” The ryots of Nanjanad concluded their resolu- 
tions by swearing by their deities “ Thammalaya Perumal and 
Bhoothalingam ” that they would preserve the rights of their 
assemblies. 

The spirit and enthusiasm shown by the ryots of Nanjanad 
were characteristic of the people of Malabar in the 17th century 
and the early half of the 18th century. We have already des- 
cribed the circumstances by which popular rights had to give 
place to royal authority. 

The system of administration in the countries of Malabar 
was essentially of an orthodox Hindu pattern. According to the 
traditions of Malabar, the country was originally entrusted by 
Parasurama to the Brahmin Namboodiries. They followed the 
typical traditions of the Hindu polity. 

The joint family was the unit of the social system. A 
number of joint families constituted a village. Villages were 
administered by autonomous republics or village assemblies. 

The country was divided into Nadus which were sub-divided 
into Desams, The village headman was known as Desa Vzshi 
or Madambi. The Desa Vzshi was in charge of yie administra- 
tion of the village temple and its properties. He hg,d the general 
superintendance of all the affairs of the Desam or village. Some- 
times two or three villages were under the jurisdiction of one 
Desa Vazhi. He assisted the Government in the collection of 
revenues and other dues. He had to supply a fixed quota of 
soldies to the king in tim es of war. He exercised certain police 
and judicial authority in the village with the help of the 
4 Pramanis ’ or leading citizens. The 4 Pramanis * had no here- 
ditary rights. 44 Any respeetable man in the village who was 
considered as more intelligent than his neighbours and who was 
on that account resorted to by the inhabitants for the adjust- 
ments of their little differences gradually acquired among them 
the title of Pramani. <>1 If a village had no Pramanis to settle 


I. K. P. P. Menon. History of Kerala. Vol. II. P. 378. 
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disputes, the inhabitants used to carry their complaints to the 
Pramanis of the neighbouring village. The Desa Vazhis and 
Pramanis were paid by the litigants for the settlement of their 
disputes. The Desa Vazhi had other sources of income. He was 
entitled to the produce of one plantain tree and one cocoanut 
tree from every landlord besides contribution for ghee, sugar, etc. 

The Nadu Vazhi was an officer superior to the Desa Vazhi. 
He was the chief of a Nadu or district and exercised jurisdiction 
over all the villages in his Nadu. He had a share in the royal 
revenue besides numerous other sources of income. He was the 
chief police, judicial and military officer of the district. 

The Nadu Vazhi was subject to the jurisdiction of the Raja 
to whom he supplied soldiers in times of war. The Rajas were 
assisted by their prime ministers in all matters of administration. 
Prime Ministers in Cochin and Calicut were hereditary officers ; 
the Paliath Achens were the hereditary prime ministers of Cochin 
while Mangat Achens were the hereditary prime ministers of 
Calicut. In Travancore, however, the office was not hereditary. 

Concerning the administrative system of Calicut, Buchanan 
says that the business of the State was conducted’by the Zamorin, 
with the help of four hereditary officers called ‘ Sarvadhikariakars.’ 
They were (x) Mangat Achen (2) Tinancherry Ellayatu ( 3 ) 
Dharmothu Panikker (4) Paranambi. There were inferior 
Kariakars appointed by the king for the collection of revenues 
and custom^. The defence of the country rested entirely on such 
of the Nairs as received arms from the Zamorin. In cases of 
emergency certain tributary chiefs were summoned to supply the 
king with soldiers. 

Mangat Achen, the ZamorhTs hereditary prime minister, had 
his original seat at Chattodathu Idom in Vattoli where he enjoyed 
the title of * Valunnavar ’ under the Rajas of Kottayam. His 
services were permanently transferred to the Zamorin by one of 
the Rajas of Kottayam. 

Dharmoth Panikker or Tamme Panikker was the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Zamorin's army. He was in charge of 
the Zamorin’s kalari where ^instructions in warfare were given 
to Nair youths. Tinayanchery Elayadu and Paranampi were 
Brahmin ministers of the Zamorin. ‘ * A distinction was obeserved 
% » 
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between the ministers and the Nadu Vazhis, though both held 
their offices by hereditory right. While the ministers like the 
Nadu Vazhis had to obtain the recognition of the Zamorin in the 
form of a writ or sannad before they could succeed to their 
predecessor’s place, in theory their appointments ceased with the 
death of the Zamorin, as being attached to his person, and there- 
fore had to be renewed at the Ariyittu Vazcha by his successor.” 

The administrative system, of Travaneore was different from 
that of Cochin or Calicut. The Raja appointed his Dewan or 
Dalawa and there was no hereditary rule of succession. Social 
distinctions or rank were never the qualification for the appoint- 
ment of the Dalawas in Travaneore. The greatest ministers of 
Travaneore — Rama Iyen and Kesava Pillai — were persons who 
rose from low official ranks to high positions of eminence by 
virtue of their conspicuous abilities. The following accounts 
abouts the administrative system of Travaneore are taken from 
the Report of Lieutenant Arthur . 1 “Under the Dalawa or 
Dewan there is a chain of officers all dependant on each other 
in regular gradation for the management of the revenue and 
all other affairs of Government; thus the whole country is 
parceffed out into a certain number of grand divisions over 
each of which a principal officer termed Valia Sarvadhikariakar 
presides and his authority extends to aU matters of a revenue, 
commercial and judicial nature. These great portions of the 
country are again divided into a certain number of parts 
each under the secondary controlling management of a Sarvadhi- 
kariakar and these again are subdivided into districts under 
the management of a kariakar who has a residency in certain 
principal places in his district. Other officers termed Proverthiears 
are the last in gradation among the managing officers of 
respectability, but under them again there are several inferior 
officers called Chandrakars, Toracars and Villakkars or peons 
who have each a distinct and separate office. Besides the 
above there is an officer appointed in each of the three great 
divisions who is entitled the Melu Vicharippuker and the nature 
of his office is partly judicial.’* 

Visscher’s letters contain descriptive details about the 
administrative system of Cochin. “ The Raja chooses his 

s 




1. Lt. Arthur’s Report — Selections from the Records ef Tra P. IS. 
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favourites at his pleasure, consulting them in particular cases, 
but generally being guided solely by his own will, unless that will 
should run entirely counter to the customs of the country. Many 
keep near them a Brahmin to instruct them in the fundamental 
and long established laws and customs .” 1 2 3 4 The Raja appointed 
royal guards to safeguard his possessions. " These guards were 
bound to defend such places at risk of their lives and to attack 
the assailants for whose death they were not held responsible/' 

The administrative system in Cochin was essentially different 
from that of the other countries, as the Raja had placed himself 
by treaty obligations under the protection of the Dutch Company. 
Even though the Dutch did not directly interfere in interna! 
administration, the Raja used to take their advice in all 
important matters. The administration of Cochin was carried 
out by a body of ministers consisting of Paliath Achen, Thala- 
chennor, Manakkotta Achen and a captain appointed by the 
Dutch Company.* Paliath Achen was the hereditary prime 
minister and commander-in-chief of Cochin. The ministers, 
however, had no jurisdiction over the foreigners and the 
Christians who were under the special protection of the Company. 
Besides these ministers, there were other administrative officers 
like Sarvadhikariakar, Kariakar, Menon, Mudalpidi, Niyogagan- 
mar, etc. The Dutch and the Raja jointly exercised the right 
of removing these officers in all cases of miscondnct . 5 The 
heir-apparent^ was stridy forbidden to interfere in the administra- 
tion. 

Revenue Administration 

Visscheer* gives the following account concerning the revenue 
administration in Malabar in general and Cochin in particular: — 
11 The Malabar States in common with all others in the world 
possess certain fixed revenues and funds for replenishing the 
treasury and maintaining royal form and the welfare of the State, 
though here the Raja’a incomes are not very large or out of the 
common. Their chief profits are derived from their private 
estates and the inferior princes are often richer than the reigning 


1. Visscher’s letters No. XI. 

2. Refer treaties of 1674 and 1682 

3. Refer to the treaty of 1684. 

4. Visschers letter No. XI. 




sovereign being possessed of larger free and hereditary properties.” 
Commerce was a source of great income to the Rajas, especially 
to those who had forts in their possession. In Cochin, a ten per 
cent duty was levied on all goods imported into the kingdom and 
six per cent on all exports. All goods imported by the Dutch 
Company were free from duties. The Dutch had also a share of 
the duties imposed on goods brought into Cochin, the ratio 
with Cochin being 4 : 6. Visscher 1 mentions many other 
sources of revenue for the Cochin Raja. All merchandise con- 
veyed by inland navigation pay a Jenmakara or toll of one per 
cent to the Raja. The Raja is entitled to the duties on Tobacco. 
All gardens situated in Karappuram pay a tenth of their fruits 
to the Raja. On all debts discharged under sentence from the 
Raja he receives twenty per cent. Mothers present an off-spring 
on the birth of their children. He is the inheritor of the property 
of all, who die without heirs and sometimes when there are blood 
relations living. He receives an acknowledgment in money for 
every office or dignity he confers. Apart from this he is entitled 
to certain customary presents from his subjects. If he sent his 
guards to the assistance of any one, he could expect a valuable 
present in return. The punishment for criminal offences was 
often in the form of heavy fines which also formed a source of 
income for the Raja. Also, the Raja received a fee for the 
execution of all legal documents. 

The following were some of the important sourfes of income 
for the Rajas of Malabar. 8 

(x) ‘Amkam' — or battle wager. 

(2) ‘Ch unseam* — or customs duties. The Rajas levied 
customs duties on imports and exports and also on transports 
both by land and sea. 

(3) ‘Ezha' — It was often in the form of a fine or penalty. 

(4) 'Kozha* — This was a forcible contribution in cases of 
emergency. 

(5) ‘Tappu’ — It was a fine imposed by the Raja upon 
those who were convicted of unintentional offences. 

1. Visschers’ letter No. XI. 

2. Mannal of the Malabar District. Appendix XIII. Also, History of 
Kerala. Vol. II. P. 324—336 
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(6) ‘Pizha’— It was a fine imposed on criminals * according to 
the magnitude of the crime and the circumstances of the criminal. 
It sometimes extended to the total confiscation of property. 

(7) ‘Purushantaram’ or succession duty. Whenever an heir 
succeeded to an eminent position as Nadu Vazhi, Desa Vazhi 
or land lord, he was expected to pay a stipulated amount as 
revenue to the Raja. 

(8) ‘Pulayfithu Pennu’ — The Raja had the right to dispose 
of the women who were convicted of offences like adultery. The 
Rajas used to exact large amounts of money from their families 
for their potection. He could also sell them to whomsoever he 
pleased. 

(9) ‘Kazhcha’ — It consisted of presents made by the people 
to the Raja on ceremonial occassions, 

(10) ‘Dathu Kazhcha' — It was a fee imposed on persons who 
wanted legal sanction to make adoptions. 

(11) ‘Ponnarippu’ — This was the share given to the Raja for 
the sifting of gold. 

(12) ‘Attatakkam’ — or escheat. 

(13) ‘Atimappanam’ — It was the yearly payment made by 
the Raja’s slaves. 

(14) ‘Cher^kal’ — These were the Raja’s private dominions 
acquired by lapse or escheat. 

(15) 'Aimula' — Cows with five dugs belonged to the Raja. 

(16) ‘Kumula’ — Cows with three dugs belonged to the Raja. 

(17) ‘Cehnkompu’ — Cattle that were employed for bull fights, 
etc., were the Raja’s property. 

(18) ‘Puvalu’ — Cattle with a marked tail. 

(19) ‘Kannata Pully’ — Beeves born with a peculiar white 
spot near the eye. 

(20) ‘Anapiti’ — Wild elephants caught from jungles. 

(21) TJtanja Urukkal’ — This meant ship-wrecked vessels. 

(22) ‘KinattU Panni* — Wild animals that had fallen into wells 
or pits. 
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(23) ‘Kompu* ^ 

(24) ‘Kuravu* ! These were the presents to be made to the 

(25) ‘Valu* ( Raja after all hunting expeditions. 

(26) 'Tolu’ J 

(27) ‘Talappanam* — Poll tax levied on certain occassions 
from poor classes. 

(28) All precious metals or stones. 

(2 9 ) Cardamoms, teack, jack and blackwood trees, ebony, 
bamboos, honey and wax. 

(30) ‘Valappanam’— a tax paid by fishermen. 

{31) ‘Changatam* — It was the fee paid by a person for 
enjoying the special protection by the king’s guards. 

(32) ‘Raksha Bhogam’ — Potection money. 

Apart from these sources of income the Raja was entitled to 
land tax also equal to about one fifth of the produce of the land. 
Whether or not the Malabar Rajas exacted a land tax in addition 
to the numerous other revenues, is a question of dispute. It 
appears there was no land tax in Malabar before the Mysorean 
invasions. Justice Kunhi Raman Nair 1 observes :—“Land taxes 
were unknown in Keralam in ancient days. The ruler derived 
his income from other sources than land tax. The Rajas 
and Perumals also do not appear to have exacted regular land 
tax until a period when necessity for warlike preparations 
ceased, though when powerful enough, they levied'forced contri- 
butions from land holders in case of emergency.”* Buchanan 2 
says “Under the Government of the Rajas there was no land tax 
but the conqueror (Hyder) soon found the necessity of imposing 
one as the expenses of his military establishment greatly exceeded 
the usual revenues.” Most authors agree that the land tax was 
introduced by Hyder for the first time in Malabar. Even though 
Visscher noticed that there were certain estates in Malabar 
whose owners were obliged to pay an annual tribute to the Raja, 
he makes special mention of the fact that it was regarded as a 
free-will offering rather than a tax. 


I- Memorandum oft the land tenures of Travancore by Justice Kunhi 
Raman Nair. {Quoted in the History of Kerala, Vol. II. P, 341 .) ' 

2. Buchanan — Canara & Malabar P. 65. 



Judicial Administration * 

Visscher 1 * gives the following account about the administra- 
tion of justice in Malabar. “Their legal suits are tried according 
to old customs viva voce. No lengthy proceedings are required 
to obtain the decision of the causes which are concluded within 
a few days by the fiat of the Raja who in obscure cases consults 
with his Brahmins .’ 1 

The warrant of a magistrate was not necessary for laying 
the property of a person in arrest. Any private individual could 
do it. The Raja listened to all important cases in his country 
in return for which he received a fee from the litigants. All 
dubious eases, where no positive proofs could be found, were 
decided by solemn oaths by both parties before the temple deity. 
There was also the system of trial by ordeal. There were 
ordeals 4 like boiling oil, poisonous snakes, qrocodiles, etc. Trials 
by ordeal were generally resorted to in heinous criminal cases, 
like murder and adultery. It is evident that there were no 
written laws in the country having a universal application. Van 
Rheede noted that the people were not bound to obey the orders 
of the king if they were beyond the limits of “law.” By this 
law, he only meant the customs and traditions of the country. 
Logan says " Jf it were necessary to sum up in one word the law 
of the country as it stood before the Mahomedan invasion and 
British occupation, that word would undoubtedly be the word 
• Custom.’ In Malayalam it would be ‘ maryada ’ ‘ Margam ' and 
1 Acharam ’ all signifying established rule and custom and all of 
them Sanskrit words .” 3 

The Raja was the highest authority in the administration of 
justice. He listened to original cases as well as appeals trom 
Desa Vazhis and Nadu Vazhis. The village republics had their 
own system of dispensing justice. We have referred to the part 
played by Pramanis in Villages who settled minor disputes on 


1. Visscher’s tetter No. X. 

2 • The existence of the system of ordeals in ancient Malabar, is attested 
to by the writings of Fra Batolomeo, (Ref : voyage to the East-Indies) Walter 
Hamilton (Re : Hindustain) Barbosa (Description of the coasts of Africa and 
Malabar in the 16th cent.) Grose fvoyage to East-Indies). There is evidence 

(o prove that the system was prevalent even in second half of the 19th cent 

% 3.' Manna! of the Malabar District P, P. 110 — 111, 
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caste, religion and public morality. The Pramanis had no 
written rules of procedure, but they followed the conventions and 
traditions of the village. They sought the help of learned 
Brahmins for complicated cases. The decisions of the Pramanis 
and Kamavars were generally accepted by the litigants without 
any murmur. Repudiating the authority of the Kamavars was 
considered a grave offence against society, and it could even lead 
to social ostracism. For the settlement of civil disputes, there 
was a special civil tribunal consisting of the elders of the village. 
The Nadu Vazhi was the chief judge in his district. He also 
could get the assistance of learned Brahmins in the settlement of 
cases. The kings used to appoint judicial officers for hearing 
important cases. It was the sovereign's duty to uphold the 
* Dharma * and preserve the ‘ Maryada ' of his country. 

In Calicut there was an officer called * Thalachennavar 1 to 
administer justice. There seem to have been special courts 
for Hindus, Mohamedans, Jews and Christians. The method 
followed for realising debts was very simple. A creditor could 
effect an arrest on the debtor by a very simple procedure. The 
token of this embargo or arrest was the leaf of a cashew nut or 
other tree which was tied on the article thus arrested ; if it was 
land it was stuck upon a stick, the party exercising this privilege 
announcing * this is the * Rama * or the arrest of the Raja/ The 
‘ Rama ' was the sacred symbol of justice recognised by the 
people. Hamilton also refers to this method of realising debts. 
He says “They have a good way of arresting people for debt, 
viz., there is a proper person and with a small stick from the 
judge who is generally a Brahmin, and when that person finds 
the debtor he draws a circle around him with a stick and charges 
him in the king and judge's name, not to stir out of it till the 
creditor is satified either by payment or surety and it is no less 
than death to the debtor to break prison by going out of the 
circle/' This simple method of issuing an interdict to the 
debtor's person or property was widely followed in all parts of 
Malabar . 1 

1. “A tuft of three green twigs tied to a doorway precluded persons from 
crossing the threshold of a house and a similar tuft tied to the end of a staff 
stuck in the ground was. and still is, in some parts a sign that there is an 
interdict on the crops there growing.” 

Manual of the Malabar Dist. P. 172. 
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The institution of slavery was prevalent in Malabar from 
very ancient times. There was a special class of slaves called 
' Pulayas ' who were confined to the task of tilling the soil for 
their lords. The land lords were bound to teed their slaves 
throughout the year. As the slaves 1 were employed in the 
estates ot their masters all through the year, the wages they 
received were sufficient for their maintenance. Wages were often 
in kind. By the ancient laws of Malabar the lord was the sole 
owner of the slove, answerable to nobody for the slave's life. 
He could inflict punishment on his slave which might even extend 
to death. Slaves could be sold by their masters at their pleasure. 
The Dutch used to buy slaves in large numbers. This system 
of selling slaves was abolished when the English took charge of 
the administration of Malabar. Articles (3) of the Dutch terms 
of capitulation at Cochin demanded that “ the Dutch officers and 
soldiers should be allowed to take with them all their effects 
without their being liable to any search, their servants and 
slaves whilst those that are married would likewise be at liberty 
to take their families with them.” To this the English replied 
that 1 slave * was a name unknown in the British dominions. 
After the surrender of Cochin, the English Government wrote 
to the Dutch requesting them to abolish the practice of buying 
children as slaves. But they declined saying that they realised 
large sums of money by it. Day says that when Cochin was 
taken almost^ every servant in the place was found to be a slave. 


1 The institution of slavery is attributed to Parasu Rama who is said to 
have organised a separate caste of slaves for tilling the soil. The historical 
explanation of this slave caste is that they were the original inhabitants of 
the country who were conquered and subdued by the northern invaders. There 
were three classes of slaves (1) by birth (2) by punishment (3) by purchase. 
The Pulava, Parava, Veta and other ;»uch tribes are condemned to be slave by 
birth People accused of crimes against caste and society were condemed to 
be slaves There was regular trade in slaves and many slaves were carried 
away by the European merchants, to be employed as workmen in their estates. 
Day observes “Report says that the Church (in Cochin) was occupied as a 
slave godown on special emergencies and that in rhe week day, when the 
sacred edifice was not required for religious purposes, it was employed to 
keep those unfortunate creatures in, who had usually been cairied off by the 
Moplas and sold to the Dutch who shipped them to Ceylon, Batavia, the Cape 
and other places.” 

Day. Land of the Perumals. P. P. 183—84, 
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It is worth noting in this connection that the ‘Pulaya’ 
system of slavely continues in many parts of Malabar even 
to-day. Of course, notable changes have come about in the 
relationship between the master and the slave. Still in many 
backward parts of Malabar the 4 Pulaya ’ is confined to the 
tilling of his master’s soil. The Pulayas live in the lands of their 
masters who exercise over them some sort of a proprietary 
right. Formerly social degradation was a penalty imposed by 
judicial tribunals for civil and criminal offences. This practice, 
of course, prevails no longer. But the Pulaya sytem of slavery 
still continues as a relic of the past. 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE DUTCH POSSESSIONS IN MALABAR. 


M ALABAR was only one among the many possessions the 
Dutch had in the East. The Dutch were concentrating 
their attentions mainly on the Spice Islands which were the main 
sources of their income and centres of their trade. To the Dutch 
Government at home Malabar was comparatively an insignificant 
acquisition. From the list of the numerous Dutch possessions 
given below, we will get an idea as to the insignificant status of 
Malabar as a trade settlement : — 

(i) Moluccas, under a Governor. 

(2) Amboina and 10 other islands, under a Governor. 

(3) Banda and 9 other islands, under a Governor. 

(4) Macassar, under a Governor. 

(5) Solar and Timor, under a chief. 

(6) Malacca with various subordinate factories in the Malay 
Peninsula and on the East Coast of Sumatra, under a Governor. 

(7) West Coast of Sumatra, under a Chief. 

(8) Jambi, under a Chief. 

(9) Palembang, under a Chief. 
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(10) Malabar , under a Commander . 

(11) Surat, under a Director. 

(12) Mocha, under a Chief, 

(13) Persia (Gombroon), under a Director. 

(14) Ceylon, under a Governor, with subordinate Com- 
menders at Jaffna and Galie. 

(15) Japan (Island Desima off Nagasaki), under a Chief. 

(16) Coromandel, under a Governor. 

(17) Bengal, under a Director. 

(18) Batavia, under a Governor General. 

(19) Samarang or North east Coast of Java, under a Com- 
mander. 

(20) Bantam (Java), under a Chief. 

(21) Cheribon (Java), under a Chief. 

(22) Cape of Good hope, under a Governor. 

This list consisting of about 22 important trade settlements 
shows the Company’s possessions in 1725. In the territories 
under a Governor or Commander the Dutch were maintaining 
forts and garrisons. They had also certain sovereign rights in 
these territories. But in those under a Chief of Director, the 
Dutch had only commercial interests and rights. In Malabar as 
we have seen already, the Dutch had many important forts and 
certain sovereign rights. 

The possessions of the Company on the Malabar Coast, 
consisted of “ forts, the buildings within them and lands either 
taken from the Portuguese or conquered since.” The most 
important fortresses of the Dutch in Malabar were Quilon, 
Kayamkutam, Porakkad, Cranganore, Palliport, Chettwaye and 
Cochin. The Dutch had a fortress at Cannanore and also a small 
settlement at Calicut. 

Speaking about Quilon, Gollenesse observes : — “This State 
is small and produces nothing of importance except a little 
pepper ; and although considerable consignments of this grain 
are some times supplied, most of it is imported from Peritally 
and other places. The fortress of the Hon'ble Company likewise 
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called Quilon lies within the lines of the Signatty which were so 
manfully defended last year by the brave Nairs, under the gallant 
old Raj adore Achuda Barier against the entire forces of the Raja 
of Travancore that the latter had to raise the siege with great 
loss and shame. The residential town of the king is also within 
these lines and the Travancore works lie within a stone throw 
and could be bombarded from fort Quilon/’ 1 

Captain Neiuhoff was the Chief Director of Dutch East India 
Company at Quilon. The Dutch had occupied Quilon even 
before they had established their Government at Cochin. They 
remained in possession of the fort for nearly a century. 
Nieuhoff's accounts about Quilon are interesting. “The city is 
fortified with a stone wall of 18-20 feet high and 8 bastions ; its 
suburbs which are very large and stately are by the Portuguese 

called Colang China The harbour is very convenient for 

small vessels but not for great ones because the south wind blows 
direcctly upon the shore and forces the waves with great violence 
thither/’ Even though Quilon was not very stiong, it provided 
ample facilities for defence. The inhabitants of the Dutch settle- 
ment at Quilon were mostly Christians. Van Anglebeck says 
that Christians in Quilon had been the subjects of the Company 
from 1663 onwards and that they were governed without the 
least interference of the Raja of Travancore. But there seems to 
have been some dispute between the Travancore Raja and the 
Dutch over the rights claimed by the former to # collect taxes 
from the fishermen. The dispute was settled in.i788 bythe 
Peace Conference at Mavelikara. The Dutch agreed that they 
would collect the tax from the fishermen and remit it to the 

1. Visscher describes the usefulness of the Quilon fort as follows: — 
(Ref Visscher’s Letter No, IV.) “This fort is of use in investing the power 
of the Rajas of Travancore and of Signatti in whose dominions it is situated 
and as an outpost against foreigners especially the English, whose fort at 
Anjengo is at no great distance. The fortress of Quilon commands the bay of 
the same name ; tolls are levied from the native traders and licenses issued 
to them It possesses little territory inland besides the plain. On the sea 
side the boundary is marked by a gate with foar stone pillars. There are 
certain stations in this province such as Tengapatnam in the son f h near 
Cape Comorin which serve principally as places of despatch of tetters, and 
for cutting mill-stones and other stones used in the service of the Eeast India 
Company. A good deal of linen is also woven here though the trade belongs 
tp Tntacorin . ’ ’ 
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Raja’s treasury. In turn the Raja promised not to interfere in 
the affirs of Dutch Quilon. After the surrender of the Cochin 
fort its dependencies also passed into the hands of the English. 
The Dutch fortress of Quilon (Tangacherry) became a part of the 
British Dominions by the Paris Convention of 1841. 

Kayamkulam was the first of the factories which the Dutch 
had acquired in Malabar. But the Raja of Kayamkulam allowed 
the Dutch' only certain trade privileges. He refused to comply 
with their request for building a fort there. Kayamkulam had a 
good bazaar or market place where all kinds of wares were sold. 
The Company had a factory in the interior. At the mouth of the 
river they had a ‘‘preventive station/' 

The Dutch had an important factory at Porakkad. The 
Company received about 400,000 lbs. of pepper from Porakkad. 
Porakkad produced large quantities of rice also. 

The Dutch fort at Cranganore 1 was small but strong. The 
fort served as an outpost aginst the Raja of Cranganore and still 
more against the Raja of Porakkad. “It was also of use as a 
preventive station and against the smuggling trade and the 
transit of prohibited goods as well as in levying certain tolls for 
the East India Company." 2 The Pvaja’s strength at Cranganore 
was comparatively insignificant and as such the Company had 
great influence there. Moens writing about the usefulness of the 
Cranganore fort says that it was the fort that checked the 
progress of tfyder Ali. “If this small fortress had not been 
there, and the hook of Ayakotta had not been fortified — since 
they are the only two places outside the lines of defence of 
Travancore where a passage is possible — the Nawab would have 
broken through for good ; and the utility of this little fort was 
clearly proved." The Dutch had always asserted sovereign 


1 NieuhoS gives the following description about Cranganore: — “It was 
very famous among the Indians by reason of its antiquity ; being situated 
upon the bank of a river about a league from the sea shore defended by a wall 
of earth and a stone breakwork ; which had se^n bastions and the wall of 
earth three more At the point near the river is remaining to this day a 
strong stone tower for the defence of the river which served instead of a 
bulwark on that side. On the other point was a small fort which commanded 
the riv r and all ships going out or in ” 


2 Visscher letter No. IV, 
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authority over Cranganore. Cranganore never seems to have 
been an independent country. Formerly it was an appendage 
of the Zamorin. Later, by, the treaty of 17x7 between the Dutch 
and the Zamorin, Cranganore was placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Company. The Rajas of Cranganore had traditional 
marriage relationship with the Zamorin’s family. We find the 
Dutch Governor, rebuking the Raja of Cranganore for giving 
protection to the Zamorin and his family who were driven out of 
the country by Hyder. The Dutch Governor asserted that 
“ according to a lawful contract between him and the Hon’ble 
Company all the land from Chettwaye to Cranganore was under 
the ownership of the Company and also that His Highness and his 
whole country were under the protection of the Company ; that 
therefore his request to send away the ZamorhTs family and 
followers was not unreasonable/ 1 The Dutch Governor warned 
the Raja that he must thereafter abide implicity by the " good 
advice ” given by the Company. 

The Dutch had from the very beginning considered their 
fort of Cranganore an expensive one. As early as 1680 they had 
decided to reduce, if not to destroy, their forts at Cranganore and 
Quilon. They had even offered to sell it to the Portuguese from 
whom they had conquered it. In 1697 they reduced their 
garrison at Cranganore to a small force of twenty Europeans. In 
1767 the Batavian Government issued strict orders to the Cochin 
Governor Breekport to destroy the fortress. But, he refrained 
from doing so as there was threat of a Mysorean invasion. We 
have already described the Mysorean invasion of Cranganore and 
the subsequent prospects of the fort there. In August 1789 the 
Dutch sold the fort to the Travancore Raja. 

The Dutch had a small fort at Palliport. It was situated on 
the island of Vypeen between Ayakotta and Cochin. The Dutch 
had captured the fort from the Portuguese. But they sold it 
along with Cranganore to Travancore. 

The fort at Chettwaye was a fairly important one. Visscher 
speaks of it as the strongest fortress in Malabar in his time. It 
served partly to protect their commerce and partly as a defence 
against the Zamorin. The Dutch had surrendered this fortress 
to the Zamorin in 1691, but ever since it had been a bone of # 
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contention between the Dutch and the Zamorin. Finally after 
a severe war in 1717 the Dutch reagained their possession at 
Chettwaye. 

The Dutch fortress at Cannanore was captured from the 
Portuguese immediately after the conquest of Cochin. The 
Portuguese Cammander at Cannanore surrendered the fort to the 
Dutch without offering any resistence in February 1663. The 
Portuguese used to assert their claim on Cannanore on the 
ground that the Dutch had gained possession of it after the 
signing of the treaty between Portugal and Holland in Europe. 
The treaty was signed on the 6th of August 1661. But it was 
brought into force only on the 14th of March 1663. On that 
ground the Dutch refused to surrender the fort to the Portuguese. 
The Dutch were on friendly terms with the Ali Raja of Cannanore. 
According to the instructions of the home Government, the 
Cannanore fortress was ceded to the Ali Raja in 1771. 

Cochin was the strongest fortress the Dutch had in Malabar. 
It was a town of considerable importance even, before it came 
into the hands of the Dutch. The Potuguese had a sufficiently 
strong fortress there, but the Dutch reduced its size considerably. 
Visscher notes that the fortifications in Cochin were sufficient to 
protect the town against the natives, who were ignorant of the 
science of besieging and the methods of bombarding. But they 
were not strong enough to resist a large European force. 1 
Moens in hi^ memoirs gives instructions to his successors to 
keep the forj always in repairs. It was Moens who was mainly 
responsible for the repairing of the Dutch fortifications at Cochi*. 
In the time of his predecessors the fort had been in a very ruinous 

i. Visscher gives the following description about the town; — “The 
circumference of the town is tolerably extensive. It would take a man a good 
half hour walk rounl the walU But the space enclosed by them contains 
several unoccupied portions The streets are regular enough but the houses 

are quaint and built after the old Portuguese fashion The town of Cochin 

is inhabited by Christ iuts fo. the heathens are not allowed by their own laws 
to dwell in it The inhabitants comprise however different classes. There 
are the native Christians, the Topasses and the Europeans ; the last who 
from the most considerable portion of them comprising also the mixed race 
sprung from European fa^he^s and native mothers There is a very com- 

modious road stead in which savei airships from all parts of the world annually 
cast anchor ’ ’ 

Visschers letter No III 
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condition. Speaking about the defences of the fort, Stavorinus 1 
observe j ‘‘Although it cannot be said that the greatest part of 
these fortifications are constructed according to the exact rules 
of art, yet the place is sufficiently fortified to withstand a 
coup-de-main } and it would require a regular siege to take it. 
Approches cannot even be made from any other quarter than 
from the south, where there is a dry and level plain ; for to the 
eastward as well as to the river there are several morasses which 
would render an attack on that side extremely difficult, besides 
the place is fortified the strongest on that side and is weakest by 
the sea side/’ 

Apart from the fortresses we have described above, the 
Dutch had many costly buildings and landed properties. In the 
time of Moens the buildings of the Company were all in fairly 
good condition. He was mainly responsible for the renovation 
of many buildings. The important buildings at Cochin were the 
Government House and the Church. When the Dutch captured 
Cochin from the Portuguese, they found there many religious 
establishments. There were monasteries of the order of St. Paxil 
and St. Augustine. The Jesuits too had their establishments 
within the walls of the town. The Dutch however did not devote 
much of their attention to construct buildings or monuments. 
The Dutch had residencies in almost all their settlements. The 
Dutch Residency at Thengappattanam, says Gollenesse, was a 
small mud building worth nothing which had beeq broken down 
by the enemy. They had a Residency at Ponnani r made of mud 
which was also in ruins. Gollenesse speaks of the necessity of 
re- thatching it every year. The Dutch Governor wanted to tile 
the building, but the Zamorin had never consented to this 
proposal thinking that it would mean a permanent establishment 
of Dutch influence in his country. The Dutch had ‘ Lodges ' at 
Kayamkulam and Porakkad. They were unfortified factories or 
ware-houses, mostly thatched buildings of mud. The Dutch 
Governor at Cochin had no authority to errect wooden buildings 
without the consent of the Batavian Government Gollenesse 
gives the iollowing instruction to his successor : — "Of repairs 
which require undertaking you will find plenty every where with 
so many fortifications, lodges and4>uildings. Still in my opinion 


1. (Stavorinus. Dutch Admiral 1775-1778.) 



twenty four carpenters and ten brick layers will be sufficient id 
future in the town here. This number can always be increased 
if necessary from among Topass workmen, who may be had here 

in large number for one schelling a day Yatchts, sloops’ 

and smaller vessels for the use of this commandery and for other* 
settlements are constructed here firm and strong/' 

The Dutch had extensive landed properties in Malabar. , 
But they were scattered in different places both in Travancore 
and in cochin. This was a cause of frequent friction between the 
Company and the Rajas. * Near their fortress at Cranganore, the 
Dutch had many fields and gardens which they used to lease out 
to the natives. They also possessed the islands of Muthukunnoo 
in the neighbourhood of Cranganore. In an appendix to the 
memoirs of Moens we find an exhaustive list of all the landed 
properties they had. The Dutch had on the whole nine islands 
and sixty nine gardens and lands. In their landed properties 
they had 42,089 fruit bearing cocoanut and other trees. They 
had about 4,500 paras of cultivated land and 19,716 salt pans. 
The Dutch Governor earnestly wished that he could possess one 
“ fine bit of land" iu the same place instead of having landed 
properties scattered in different parts. Moens’ suggestion was to 
exchange the Dutch properties in the Travancore territory with 
Raja of Travancore for his territories which lay bordering pn the 
Dutch possessions. But he knew perfectly well that the Travan- 
core Raja would not part with ‘ even a span of his territory/ 
Therefore he was thinking of selling them to Travancore for a 
sum proportional to the annual revenue they had from themi 

The military establishments of the Dutch in Malabar were 
rather too costly for them. The Dutch realised pretty well that 
their commercial interests should be backed up by military power. 
But they had always shown a reluctance in having elaborate 
military establishments in Malabar. After the capture of Cochin 
the Dutch authorities were seriously considering whether they 
should retain all the fortifications of the Portuguese. It was 
decided on the 24th January 1663 that a large part of the town 
should be pulled down and the fortifications should be reduced 
to such an extent that it could be managed by a small garrison. 
Accordingly the Dutch destroyed many houses and public 
buildings at Cochin. But fortifications were highly indispensable 



in Malabar so long as the Dutch did not have any settled 
Government there. Therefore they decided to keep a small 
garrison at Cochin and Quilon, Chettwaye, Cranganore and 
Cannanore. The Batavian Government decided that in times of 
peace Cochin should have only 300 soldiers, Quilon 99, Chettwaye 
144, Cranganore 56 and Cannanore 79. But these garrisons were 
hardly sufficient for even defensive purposes. Therefore we find 
the Dutch authorities at Cochin frequently writing to Ceylon and 
Batavia for reinforcements. In their campaign of 1740 the Dutch 
received reinforcements from Ceylon to the extent of 158 
Europeans and 1 91 Malayas, In 1741 the whole Dutch garrison 
consisted of only 350 Europeans and 400 Malayas. This was too 
weak for defence against Travancore. Therefore the Dutch wrote 
to Ceylon for a reinforcement of 200 Europeans and 200 Malayas. 
But the Ceylon Government was not in a position at that time 
to spare any soldiers. The Dutch were planning for enlisting 
some 1,000 men from the Pandyan country. The Dutch Govern- 
ment at Cochin asked for 2,000 soldiers from Batavia in 
order to wage the Travancore war. If the Zamorin was also tp 
attack them they wanted some 3000 more. These frequent 
demands for largo numbers of soldiers from Ceylon and Batavia 
show how weak their military position was. Moens the ablest 
of the Dutch Governors at Cochin, had pointed out to the 
Batavian Government on many occasions the dangers of having 
no strong garrisons in Malabar. He was of opinion that Hyder 
would not have dared *an invasion of their possessions if they had 
a strong military force in Malabar. Mbens was trying to keep up 
the prestige of the company among the native princes by 
dexterity rather than by strength. But as the Council ot Seven- 
teen observed in a general letter of the 30th October 1776 
" the deep decline in which these forces were, had been observed 
even by the native princes and had made an impression on their 
mind. ” The Dutch at Cochin had to depend upon the sendees 
of native troops whenever there was an emergency and this 
involved 'considerable expenditure for them, Moens was of 
opinion that it ' was better to keep m their service native 
Christians and/ Chegos ' (Chovas or Eshavas) as they were more 
faithful than toe sepoys. From the writings ot Moens it is dear 
that the Dutch at Cochin were dccarionally sending soldiersto 
Batavia. In 1779 about 190 men were sent to Batavh^ In toe 
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next year the Batavian Government asked for about 300 more of 
which 180 were sent. 

The Dutch garrisons in Malabar, though small in number 
were well equipped. At Quilon the Dutch had a big store house 
for gun powder. From the writings of Gollenesse it appears that 
the Dutch were ‘ formerly sending “spoilt gun powder to Ceylon 
to be made up again/' But during his time the Jews of Cochin 
were doing that work. Gollenesse says that in his time about 
3,100 lbs. of spoilt gun powder had been imported to Cochin to 
be made useful again by some methods known to the Jews. The 
gun powder store house, at Quilon seems to have been a worn out 
one, and there were frequent suggestions to construct a new one 
there. The artillery equipment of the Dutch was not very weak. 
At Cochin they had 150 guns, at Ayakotta 10 guns, on the island 
of Muthukunnu 3 guns, at Cranganore 22 guns and at Quilon 14 
guns. Besides these, they had guns on board the ships and in 
reserve field artillery, mortars, etc. 1 

The marine force of the Dutch was comparatively insigni- 
ficant. Moens writes in 1781 “ We have only a two-masted and 
one-masted sloop and a quick sailing native vessel besides seven 
gamels and three little couts which are used for wading and 
discharging cargo and for fetching water daily from higher up 
the river for the garrison, besides a row boat for towing and for 
taking people to and from ships. Three of the gamels are 
equipped for war so that use can be made of them in the river/* 
The Dutch were employing native Mukhavas (fishermen) to man 
their vessels and to work in the dock-yard. They had a few 
European soldiers in their service and some experienced linesmen 
and gunners. 





}• Appendix VII to the Memoirs of Moens, 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE POLICY OF THE DUTCH IN MALABAR 


» A. Administrative Policy. 

I T is easy to discover that the Dutch were following no steady 
policy in Malabar. Their policy changed with the changes 
in circumstances. They had also different policies with the 
different princes of Malabar. We always find the Dutch making 
frequent adjustments in their general policy towards the Rajas 
of Malabar — adjustments always dictated by prudence and 
necessity. We may, however, note in general that their policy 
falls into two distinct periods. They were following one general 
policy from the capture of Cochin to the treaty of Mavelikara. 
From the treaty of Mavelikara onwards, they were following, 
rather they were compelled to follow, an essentially different 
policy. 

The principal object of the Dutch in driving the Portuguese 
out of Malabar was to possess the monopoly of the pepper trade. 
But, this was not so easy a task as the Dutch thought in the 
beginning. Soon, they realised that in order to enforce the 
monopoly, they must have an armed force in the country. 
When they maintained an armed force it was inevitable that they 
would get themselves entangled in the local politics. When 
once they took an interest in the Governmental zCffairs of the 
Malabar princes, they could not but take an interest in seeing 
their sovereign rights recognised in the country. Thus, they 
tried to carry on trade with the backing of political power. It 
was too late when the Dutch realised the mistake in their policy. 
By that time they had lost both their trade and political power. 

The political condition in Malabar was, no doubt, responsible 
for inducing the Dutch to appear as a sovereign power. The 
merchants who captured the Cochin fort in 1663 found that they 
could very easily bring the whole of Cochin under their influence. 
The destruction of the Portuguese power in Cochin had thrown 
the entire State into confusion and in the absence of a powerful 
ruler, anarchy prevailed there. The throne was keenly contested 
by rival parties and soon opportunities presented themselves for # 


the Dutch to appear as king-makers in Cochin. When the 
Cochin Raja was crowned by the Dutch Governor under the 
insignia of the Company, the Dutch Company ceased to be a 
pure trading corporation ; it became a soverign power with the 
onerous responsibility of protecting a prince on the throne. The 
Dutch made the best use of the helplessness of the Cochin Raja 
and cleverly pushed on their commercial designs. We have 
already seen that the relations between the Raja of Cochin and 
the Dutch were not always cordial. The Raja was frequently 
complaining about the high handedness of the Dutch authorities, 
while the Dutch were feeling disconcerted about the disloyalty of 
the Raja. However, the Dutch always took care to see that the 
Raja gave them the fixed quota of pepper. 

When the Dutch found that they could very easily establish 
their supremacy in Cochin, they were tempted to extend it to 
other parts of Malabar. The frequent disputes among the native 
princes gave them convenient opportunities. They posed them- 
selves as arbitrators to settle these disputes. Meanwhile, they 
had humbled the Zamorin of Calicut and extended their trade 
influence to many parts of northern Malabar. Their fortifications 
at Cochin, Cranganore, Cannanore, Ayakotta and' other places 
had made them a power to be feared by the weak princes and 
nobles of Malabar. 

It is probable that if the Dutch had confined their attentions 
to the north mstead of interfering in the politics of Travancore, 
they could *have succeeded in maintaining their possessions at 
least in the north. But, they took the unwise policy of appear- 
ing as the supporters of rival factions in Travancore — a policy 
, which led to their final ruin. We may say in fairness to the 
Dutdi that they were dragged into the politics of the South by 
the force of new circumstances. They could not have remained 
as silent spectators of the new and rapid turn of events in the 
South, even though that was actually what their policy finally 
came to. The rise of Marthanda Varma foiled all their schemes 
and placed them in a completely altered position. Marthanda 
Varma's military activities radically altered the political system 
of Malabar and in that revolutionary process of change the Dutch 
found their position also upset. It was no doubt foolish on the 
- part of the Dutch to have appeared on the scene as the champions 
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of the smaller princes against Marthanda Varma. The Butch 
were trying to play the role of arbitrators between the princes of 
the South. But, unlike as in the north, there was a Marthanda 
Varma in the South who was .never prepared to accept the 
mediation of the Dutch. When the Raja of Kayatakulam applied 
to the Dutch Governor for help against Marthanda Varma, the 
Dutch were not prepared to commit themselves to any under- 
takings. Even though the Dutch did not send help to Kayam- 
kulam, they warned the Travancore Raja to desist from violating 
the territories of other princes. But, the Warnings of the Dutch 
as we have already seen, iiad very little effect on Marthanda 
Varma. He went ahead with his scheme ot annexation When 
he quietly dispossessed the Rani of Elayadathu Swaroopam of her 
territories, the Dutch thought it was time they took strong steps. 
Thfs brought the Company into a most disastrous war with 
Travancore — a war which taught the Dutch a most valuable 
lesson of experience in the East. Finally the Dutch had to bow 
to the inevitable. And with their characteristic knack of making 
the best of every thing, they accepted the terms of Marthanda 
Varma at Mavelikara. The treaty of Mavelikara was the 
inglorious end of the ambitious phase of the Company's career in 
Malabar. This treaty which neither brought credit nor money 
stripped the Dutch of all their pretences to sovereign authority 
and placed them again in the position of merchants. The Dutch 
Were to follow a new policy thereafter. • 

The Dutch Governor Moens realised more than any body 
else that new circumstances had set in and that a new policy 
to suit the circumstances should be followed* A valuable lesson 
which the Dutch learned from the ruinous war with Travancore 
was that it was not expedient to entangle the Company in 
another war. The Dutch realised that if the Company's concerns 
continued to be directed on the old principles, a complete decline 
Was to be expected. The following were some of the weighty 
considerations 1 for the Dutch at that time for giving up their old 
policy and adopting a new one : — - - 

“Even if we are completely successful (against Travancore), 
it would not be of an advantage os commensurate with the 
cost of war, because the other- chiefs having obtained elbow 

I. Memoirs of Moens. 



rooms would go their old ways again on account of their well 
known and proved ingratitude without for this reason supplying 
more pepper than they used to ; 

« That wars have rather served on the one hand to reveal 
the impotence of Europeans against the natives of the country, 
if they have to be brought to reason by force of arms, on the 
other hand to impose a great and unbearable burden on us than 
to bring to the Company something substantial proportioned to • 
the great hazards, inconveniences, burdens and losses which it has 
brought on itself on this coast more than once by wars ; 

“That each time the war ends, all the expenses of mainten- 
ance of a garrison cannot be reduced all at once and so according 
as anything happens from time to time the expenses gradually 
and imperceptibly grew." 

Finally the Dutch decided that in the future, affairs ought 
to be looked upon from another point of view, and native chiefs 
should be allowed to attack one another although they should 
ruin each other. It was this policy that compelled them to make 
peace with Travancore. By making peace with Travancore the 
Dutch were ignoring all their former treaty obligations with the 
Malabar Rajas and chieftains. They were fully conscious of the 
fact that a treaty with Travancore would endanger their prestige 
and fair name in Malabar. But, they were not prepared to 
follow the alternative policy of allying with the Malabar princes 
agaihst the ^Travancore Raja. If they had pursued that policy 
their sovereign position in Malabar would have been rightly 
vindicated. But, the Dutch thought “ it was in any case better 
to their authority grow imperceptibly again by means of 
die new system than by sticking to the old to see it gradually 
brought more and more to scorn." 

But, we have alredy seen the disastrous consequences erf 
this new policy. To put in a nut-shell, it resulted in the 
annihilation of Dutch influence in Malabar. 

M The treaty the Dutch had signed with Travancore did not 
in any way solve their pressing problems. On the contrary, it 
only worsened them. The Amsterdam Government wrote to the 
Dutch authorities at Batavia (letters dated 13th October, 1755 
and 4th October, 1756) that they should be watching the progress 


of the Travancore prince and be <f on thenP guard at every turn 
of events/’ They were afraid that Travancore would be “ a 
dangerous neighbour to the Company/’ and therefore the Dutch 
in Malabar were to see that one party was kept in check by the 
other.!’ But it was no longer in the power of the Dutch to play 
the role of the keepers ol the political balance of Malabar ; 
they themselves were in grave danger of extinction. When the 
Dutch Commandant tried to persuade the Travancore Raja from 
desisting from his aggressive designs on the neighbouring 
countries, the Raja plainly told him that it would be better to 
mind bis own business. 

We have already noticed that the Dutch were following in 
Cochin a policy entirely different from what they were following 
in other parts of Malabar. This was because of the fact that 
they had assumed the protectorate of the kingdom of Cochin. 
By their treaty with the Cochin Raja, they had committed 
themselves to the task of protecting the integrity of his State at 
all costs. The Dutch had some important and “ weighty reasons ” 
for the retention of their power in Cochin. Visscher 1 gives three 
* weighty ’ reasons for its retention. The first was that it was 
highly necessary for the promotion of their pepper trade in 
Malabar. The main object of the Dutch, as we have often 
stressed, was to obtain the monopoly of the pepper trade and this 
could be made possible only by keeping their territorial supre- 
macy in Cochin. The Dutch knew perfectly well, that if they 
were to give up their sovereign position in Cochin, theJPortuguese 
would regain their lost power. Further, the English also were 
having an eye on Cochin. The second consideration was that it 
was very useful as a provisioning station for vessels sailing from 
Batavia to Mocha, or returning from Surat and Persia to Batavia. 
They could obtain at Cochin plenty of victuals like poultry, pigs, 
cattle, fish and fruits at a very cheap rate. The* third ‘weighty 
reason ’ for the retention of Cochin was that it served as an 
outpost to protect Ceylon from the attacks of other European 
nations. The Dutch were aware of the designs of the English on 
Ceylon. And they understood the value of the Cochin fort for 
all measures of defence. 


L Visscher letter No. VI. 


Visscher 1 gi ves sito e useful hints to the Dpteh Commandants 
of Cochin to be followed in their relations with the local 'Rajas* 
He says that the Commandant should be very ready-twitted when 
he converses with the Rajas, He must also cultivate “a figura- 
tive and metaphorical mode of expression which, besides being 
considered a proof of wisdom, would enable him to throw a cloak 
over subjects which were disagreeable to them and to cany out 
measures which they would not take so easily if they were 
expressed in plain words.” 

Visscher suggests five important rules to be followed by the 
Commandant for the successful management of the country ^ 

(a) '* The Commandant must effectually defend the kingdom 
of Cochin against the future attacks of its enemies to which end 
the Company have declared themselves the protector of that 
kingdom. If this were not done, the Zamorin would weaken the 
power of the Raja of Cochin and would allow the other nations 
to establish themselves in the territories he might gaiiL” 

(2) 99 The Commandant must especially endeavour to prevent 
the Raja of Cochin from making agressions on the Zamorin or 
others or provoking them to war ; which he would be very ready 
to do relying on the Company’s arms and hoping by thdir 
assistance to regain some lands which he fays claim.” 

(3) f< He must enquire narrowly into the justice of the dftfr ns 
the Rajas mq^e mutually on each other as he is of ten called on 
to arbitrate ^between them. This is the more necessary as their 
claims are very obscure and are seldom settled, so that they have 
continual pretexts for the wars which perpetually arise between 
them. A wise Commandant will take care not to involve himself 
in these disputes unless they immediately affect the interests of 
the .Company/’ 

(4) “ He must be throughly acquainted with the laws and 
customs of the natives who ding very much to them making a 
part of their ieligion. They carry these feelings to such an 
extent that if a Commandant were unwillingly to infringe their 
laws in passing sentence it would arouse a general spirit of 
of murmuring and dissatisfaction/’ 
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( 5 ) “ He must undertake no wars without great deliberation 
and with a good prospect of success ♦as the Company might 
otherwise be placed in danger.” 

Summing up all these advices of Visscher we may say that 
the key-note of the policy he recomihended was to keep the 
Company away from local wars. In posing as the protectors of 
Cochin, the Dutch knew they could not evade wars entirely. But 
they wanted to see that the Cochin Raja did not misuse the 
Company's pledge of assistance for his own private ends. 
Commandant Johannes Hertenberg had exacted a stipulation 
from the Raja of Cochin that he would not undertake any hostili- 
ties against the Zamorin or any other prince without the previous 
knowledge and consent of the Company. 

It is interesting to examine how far the Dutch were able to 
keep up their pledge of protecting Cochin from its enemies. The 
Zamorin was the traditional enemy of Cochin and the Dutch had 
given ample warning to Cochin not to give any provocation for 
war to the Zamorin. From 1701 to 1710 the Dutch had however 
to take up sides with Cochin against Calicut. But soon they 
realised that it was a mistake on their part to spend the 
Company’s resources for a war for the protection of Cochin. In 
1721 the Batavian Government passed a resolution that the 
, Cochin Raja was no longer to be assisted in his wars with 'the* 
Zamorin. The Dutch Government at Cochin was scrupulously 
following a policy of “ masterly inactivity.” EVen when the 
aggressive activities of Marthanda Varma threatend the integrity 
of Cochin, the Dutch were not prepared to lend active assistance 
to the Raja. The Raja of Cochin continued to remonstrate 
before the Dutch authorities at Cochin and Batavia. He used 
to complain before the Dutch Commandant about the great 
injustice that had been done to him. When he found the Cochin 
Government indifferent, he wrote bitter, letters of complaint to 
Batavia. But the Dutch ware in no mood to help him. Even 
if they wanted to help him, they were not in a {position to do so* 
The maximum concession they could exact from Marthanda 
Valina was that he would live in friendship with the Raja of 
Cochin provided the latter would give no cause to the contrary ! 
But Marthanda Varma was to be the judge of the Cochin Raja's 
conduct. It was open to him to turn against Cochin at any 


moment on the ground that Cochin had given reasons fora war. 
We have already seen how Cochin was compelled to enter into a 
treaty with Travancore by which Cochin relieved herself of all 
obligations to the Dutch. „ 

ff - 

If the new policy of the Dutch proved disastrous to their 
interests with the rise of Marthanda Vanna. it proved all the 
more so with the invasion of the Mysoreans. In the course 
of the Mysorean invasions, the Dutch displayed a genius 
for * timid diplomacy ' which made them appear ridiculous before 
the Malabar princes. They first tried to court the friend- 
ship of Hyder Ali. But Hyder treated all their overtures 
with studied contempt. The Dutch took all precautions to 
give no room for offence to Tippu Sultan. But. Tippualso 
had realised the powerlessness of the Dutch in Malabar. The 
policy of the Dutch in this period was quite characteristic of 
a merchant association. They viewed every thing from a selfish 
angle and adjusted their policies accordingly. But political 
power had slipped off their hands long before, and therefore, 
they had ceased to matter in settling the affairs of Malabar in 
the latter half of the 18th century. 

We may say in conclusion about the Dutch policy in Malabar 
that commercial interests governed their administrative policy 
and their administrative policy ruined their commercial interests. 

• B. Economic Policy 

The pathetic declaration of Governor General Mossel that he 
wished the ocean had swallowed up the coast of Malabar is a 
good commentary on the achievements of the Dutch in this 
country. It was for the promotion of their pepper trade that 
the Dutch tried to obtain political rights in the country. It was 
for this purpose alone that they waged their expensive wars 
with the Malabar chieftains. The selling of pepper to other 
nations was stigmatised as contraband trade and in order to 
prevent this the Dutch had very often'to use force. But they 
were disillusioned in their objects even at the very beginning of 
their relations with the Malabar princes. Even if they could 
compel the Rajas to sell their, pepper to the Company, they 
amid not prevent the people from * carrying on their trade with 
otter nations. Soon the Dutch realised that Malabar was a very 



expensive settlemehtL Vi&cher 11 wrrtds “Malabar is considered 
by tfie East India Gbnipany as an expensive settlement for the 
profits obtained on ffie goods which are sold here are far from 
defraying the expenses required for its support/' The same view 
was expressed by StavorinusV He observes; “Amongst the 
several conquests and settlements which the Dutch Company 
haw made or established in the Indies, that of Malabar is 
not one of the most advantageous or important to the Dutch, 
It costs the Company much money, on account of the destructive 
wars in which they have in consequence engaged the rivalry in 
trade of numerous competitors and through last not least the 
infidelity and- speculation of their servants/' 

The greatest regret of the Dutch in Malabar was that then- 
trade profits aiid territorial* revenues did not commensurate with 
their expenditure. Malabar wassail' Unimportant settlement for 
the' Dutch from the point of view erf revenue/ Even though* 
Malabar was always- described 1 as an expensive settlement it 
should not be taken to* mean' that the administration of Malabar 
Whs always naming On a deficit basis. There were many periods 
when the revenues exceeded the expenses. The administrative 
reforms of Moens helped a great deal in ]the augmentation of the 
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2. Finances of different possessions 1760— 68. 

(fn Guilders' at about II to an English sovereign,) * 

[N. B.-+- The figures> are in thousands ), * 



Possets ions. 

Territorial 

Trade 

Total 

Charges 

1. 

Surat 

revenues. 

19 

profits. 

6,050 

revenue. 

6.069 

1,928 

2. 

Coromandel 

511 

6,407 

6*918 

6.111 

f. 

Bengal 

653 

2.909 

3,562* 

7.967 

4U 

Ceyfoai 

<5,453 

3.055 

V ,50? 

23, m 

* 

Caper of Good Mope 

1,409 

324 

k/33 

4,125 

6* 

Samarang (East coast 
of Java) 

2,315 

988 

3,303 

. .3 J>68 

t 

Batavia 

9,31# 

22.000 

31,318 

31,373 

B. 

$£*labas 

93# 

2,455 

3,393 

3,471 


(Taken from Gallett s Introduction to Dutch in Malabar ) " 

From this list the comparative insignificance of Malabar as a source 
ihCOihe for tie Dutch can Re known clearly. Malabar was a po&r setljejfcebt 


Company's resources and the curtailment of unnecessary expenses. 
In 1770-1771 the expenses of the Company amounted* to only 
£. 205,570 while the income was £. 325,687. The followiag were 
the items of general revenues and tolls levied by the Company 
in the time of Moens : — 

(x) On imports and exports of Cochin. 

. fa) , „ of Quilon 

, (3) „ of Cranganore. 

(4) On export of slaves. 

( 5 ) Beer-measure. 

(6) The town inn. 

(7) Sury (toddy) and arrack within the town. 

(8) Sury and arrack outside the town. 

(9) Sury and arrack on the island of Vypeen. ' 

(10) Tobacco revenue within and without town. 

fn) , „ on the island of Bendurty* 

(12) „ at Cranganore. 

(13) The tolls of the ferry at Vypeen. 

(14) The tolls of the ferry at Anji Caimal. 

In Moens' time the gardens and fields were leased out tor 
Rs, 13,674 for a fixed period of twenty years. This* s^tem of 
more or less a permanent revenue setdknent was followed as an 
inducement to cultivators to improve the lands by intensive 
cultivation. Their tenure for twenty years would, be an 
encouragement for planting more coeoanut trees which were the 
main sources of income in these lands. Most of the items of 
revenue were , given on a contract basis to local merchants* In 
the time of Moens the total revenue of the Company (excluding 
the duty on the export of slaves)? amounted to 41,750 Rupees 
a year. 

The revenue administration of the Company was thcrughiy 
reorganised in the time of Moens. His watch Word W&& 
4 Economy * but he insisted that one must “ practise a 4 right * 
and not a ' wrong ’ economy for the latter was just as injurious, 
as the former was in the highest degree useful and necessary.” 
The Commandant believed that entrusting the work of building 
anti fortifications to contractors was advantageous from the point 
of view of cheapness. The Company used to have a dose 
supervision over the work of the contractors. At tunes tjse* 


Company would advance money to the contractors or supply 
them with materials. Moens gives five rules which accor- 
ding to him constituted the right kind of economy. They were 
(i) To see that everything was maintained in good condition 
by means of daily supervision and precautions. (2) When 
defects or decays were discovered they were to be set right as 
soon as possible. (3) Works of repairs and fortifications were to 
be given to contractors who were to be under the direct supervision 
of the Company's commissioners. In order to secure efficiency 
of work the Commandant should inspect such works personally. 
(4) Closest supervision was to be given for works which were not 
given on contract but which were executed at the expense of the 
Company. The Commandant must carefully check every bill 
that was submitted for approval by the Company's servants and 
find out for himself the correctness or otherwise of the facts 
contained in the bill. (5) No expenditure whatever w as to be 
incurred on behalf of the Company except such as was highly 
necessary and unavoidable. 

The great importance Moens again and again attached to 
economy shows how weak the finances of the Company in 
Malaba%were. The Dutch showed a miser's thrift and anxiety 
in all their activities in Malabar. They viewed their whole 
enterprise in Malabar purely from a merchant's point of 
view and were always anxious to see that Malabar caused no 
unnecessary burden on their resources at Batavia. x From the 
very beginning the Dutch authorities were advising their Com- 
mandants in Cochin to follow the strictest economy possible. 
The maintenance of the fortifications at Cochin, Cranganore and 
Cannanore was always considered as too expensive by the Dutch 
and orders had been issued as early as 1686 to reduce the 
garrisons there. In 1697 the Supreme Government at Batavia 
passed certain very important resolutions concerning their fortifi- 
cations and possessions in Malabar. They were as follows : — 

(1) " That the fortifications of the city of Cochin which by 
the large garrison it required and the continual reparations to be 
made in consequence of the great extent of the walls, were too 
expensive for the Company to maintain, should be reduced by 
one half .” f 
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(2) 0 That of the present fortifications of Cannanore, the 
Portuguese tower should only be preserved with a garrison of 
twenty or at the most twenty five European soldiers, to which 
number the present garrison should be reduced, 

(3) “ That at Cranganore the ancient interior works should 
only be preserved with a garrison of twenty Europeans, which is 
judged a sufficient number for the purposes of the Company 
here” * 

(4) " That it is likewise judged advisable at Quilon no more 
should be retained than the old Portuguese tower or as much of 
the present works as may be thought necessary for the interest of 
the Company with fifteen or twenty men to which number the 
establishment should be reduced and that the remainder of the 
fortifications ot the three last mentioned places should be 
.removed or demolished. It was further thereby determined that 
.all military outposts should be withdrawn except that of 

Paponetty ; Porakkad and Kayamkulam should be retained as 
Residencies or factories in order to keep an eye over what may 
be going forward all along the coast and to avail of such oppor- 
tunities of trade as might occur.” 

“ Vessels of all descriptions were to be reduced to erne small 
yacht, two sloops and three row boats.” 

“ The number of pieces of artillery which should be henceforth 
employed upon the fortification^should be 'fixed at 95 pieces of 
iron and six pieces of brass, ordinance with two mortars ; and 
about 530 Europeans and 37 natives were judged sufficient for 
the service of the Company/” 

We have already observed how the successive Dutch Com- 
mandants at Cochin were unwilling to carry out these instructions 
in ioto . Of course, they realised the great necessity for economy, 
• but many of them stoutly maintained that if these instruc- 
tions were carried out, the Company would lose its hold in 
Malabar. The influence of the Dutch in Malabar mainly depended 
^on their military strength. If they were to give up their fortifi- 
cations, they would have to give up their trade also. Further 

‘ n ' 

1. Quoted from Stavorixras. Voyage to the Bast ladies. P. 236*t $eg. 


the Dutch in Malabar, frequently engaged as they were mwat : 
fare, could not afford to reduce their fortifications. However 
much they tried to keep themselves dff from their costly wars, 
they always found themselves involved in them. Some of the Dutch 
Commandants at Ccchin maintained that the question of reducing 
the garrisons and demolishing fortresses should be left mainly to 
their discretion. The Batavian Government, being not in direct 
contact with -the affairs in Malabar, was guided by only one 
motive— viz., economy. But the Dutch Governors- who were 
thoroughly acquainted with the affairs of Malabar held that this 
measure Of economy would be suicidal to their own interests. 
Moens says ‘-Economy does not exclude doing what is necessary 
and I am Of opinion it would be wrong to practise blind obedience 
In this matter. For we are supposed to possess a special and 
local knowledge of the circumstances. Of the places in which we 
are stationed. It therefore we receive certain instructions from 
higher authority With regard to something in the interests of 
economy, but we are convinced in our own minds that it would 
not really answer or would have had consequences and should 
yet obey (if this can he caUed obedienee) then we should be 
obeying blindly and even liable to punishment, or at least 
' responsible for the consequences.” Moens was of opinion that 
sin such cases the Cammandants should point out to the Supreme 
Government the reasons why the instructions should not be 
carried out. He was confident that the Supreme Government 
would respect the -opinion of the Co mm and an ts. • 

% * 

But the Dutch displayed the haste of a shop-keeper who 
was winding up his business in a certain locality as it was 
un promising . The Dutch realised that their expensive settle- 
ments in Malabar would serve them no desirable purpose. As 
Stavarinus remarks “ The ostentation of a great power which 
cost the Company such large sums of money had not the effect 
of producing in Native Princes that degree of awe and apprehen- 
sion which was indispensably necessary for carrying out ah 
exclusive trade.” Therefore they decided to wind up their 
bHSipess by selling their important fortresses to the native Rajas 
f lfld .fay sending back large number of their servants and soldier^ 
to Batavia. What they did not sfell was forcibly captured from 
(the JEiigJish. , 


C. Religious Poltcy ' 

The history of the Patch in Malabar is not stained by any 
heinous acts of forcible conversion or religious' persecution. 
It must be said to the credit of the Dutch that they have left 
behind an unblemished record of religious activities. In this 
respect the Dutch stand in striking contrast to the Portu* 
guese. The Portuguese with their sectarian fanaticism placed 
conversion above commerce in their programme of activities, on 
the Malabar coast. Their policy of conversion was not quite 
pleasing to the Malabar princes. The Raja of Cochin had 
strictly forbidden, his subjects under pain of very heavy penalties 
to embrace Roman Catholicism. But, when the Portuguese 
power became dominant in Malabar, this prohibition was with- 
drawn. The Portuguese followed an active policy of religious 
propaganda and even introduced a system of inquisition in carder 
to suppress the anti-Catholic activities of the Jews.* The 
Portuguese carried on their policy of conversion not only among 
the Hindus but among the Syrian Christians also. Syrian 
Christians of Malabar, following the tradition that they were 
converted by the Apostle St. Thomas himself owed allegianceTo 
the see of Antioch in spiritual affairs. They had always stood 
loyal by their kings in Malabar, and as such had enjoyed many 
rights and privileges. But their church was not well organised; 
Neither were the finances of the church sound enough to take up 
any missionary activities. The Portuguese backed up by their 
sovereign rights in Malabar, could easily convert many ancient 
Syrians to Roman Catholicism — a policy which led to bitter 
hostility between the followers of the two faiths. The Syrian 
Christians, persecuted by the Portuguese, had taken a solemn 
pledge in an assembly at Mattancherry never to obey Roman 
Bishops or follow the rites introduced by the Portuguese. When 
the Dutch obtained domination in Malabar, the Syrian Christians 
looked up to them for protection from religious persecution. By 
Hie treaty of 1663 between Cochin and the Dutch all the 
Christians were placed under the protection of the Company. 
The Butch fort of Cochin was mainly inhabited by Christians and 
they were all under the jurisdiction of the Company: It has 
always been a rbatter of controversy between the Cochin Raja 
and the DfitcbWhether the Christians in Cochin were under the 
23 * 


complete jurisdiction ©fdhe Company or not. By the treaty of 
1664 it was stipulated that "those Christians grho reside in the 
Baja’s territory should obey and perform their obligations to 
that Government as the heathens do.*’ Moens observes in his 
Memoirs that the Christians in Malabar had always been relying 
upon the" ’protection of the Dutch Company. Probably they 
thought that by placing themselves under the Company’s 
protection, they could escape the payment of taxes to the king. 
Moens says, “They are no doubt under the protection of the 
Company, but are in reality subjects of the king, at least those 
who reside in this territory (Cochin) because there are so many 
Christians who live in the territory of the Company and are 
therefore as a matter of fact subjects of the Company. It is the 
same with the native Christians who are now under the king Of 
Travancore in so far as they inhabit the territory which formerly 
belonged to the king of Cochin but has since been conquered by 
Bie king of Travancore. The Company retains its protection 
over them.’’ The Company’s protection did not mean immunity 
from punishments. If the Christians were offenders of the Rajahs 
laws they had to suffer the same penalty as the non-Christians. 
But the ancient Christians enjoyed one important privilege, and 
that was, they had to pay to the king only half the tax the 
Hindus bad t© pay. This privilege, however, was not extended 
to the new converts. The new converts had to pay the same 
amount of tax as the Hindus were paying. The Company usually 
extended its protection only in cases where . Christians were 
harassed by the Rajas or the Hindus in the observance of their 
religious rites and ceremonies. Even in such cases, the Company 
would not blindly assist the Christians. .It was always the 
pokey of the Dutch to bring moral pressure on the Rajas to see 
that justice was done to their Christian subjects. 

There were frequent disputes between the Cochin Raja and 
the Dutgb concerning the jurisdiction over the native Christians. 
The treaty of .1663 stated “All free persons and those belonging 
to the church if subjects of the king of Portugal and those who 
might be wandering through the country should be included in this 
treaty.” It was clearly stated in this treaty that “ All Christians 
whQ had been formerly subject to the' Government of this fort 
(Cochin) were to be under the protection of the Dutch Gqmpany.” 



In shbrt, the Dutch claimed protection over the Roman Catholics 
of Cochin wh'o were formerly under the jurisdiction of the 
Portuguese. But later, when serious disputes arose between the 
Raja and the' Dutch over this question, it was pointed out by* Mr: 
Powney, the English Commissioner that there Was a si gni fi c a n t 
difference in the wording of the treaty as it appeard in the 
Malay aiam copy and the Dutch copy. In the Halayalam copy 
the Dutch were stated to be having jurisdiction only over the'. 
* Mbndtikars.’ In the* Dutch copy, however, the word * Mundtt- 
kars ’ was further explained as referring to all Christians. The 
Rajai held that * Mundukars ’ only- meant the fishermen oh the 
coast. But Van Anglebeck, the Dutch Commandant at. that 
time, maintained that it included all those who followed the 
la tin ritual. * 

The Syrian Christians however were not under the complete 
jurisdiction of the Company. Uoens states this fact very clearly.' 
« The Company has never had any authority nor could have over 
the St Thomas Christians who were always subjects of the 
country princes. Not even the Portuguese exercised any 
jurisdiction over them although they did their utmost With the 
consent of the king of Cochin to make these Christians accept 
the doctrines of Rome and acknowledge the hierarchy of the 
Pope.” But the Dutch were taking a keen interest in the affairs 
of ! the Syrian ^Christians also. Ptobably that might have beett due 
to the fact that the Syrian Christians stoutly opposed the Papal 
see and the Romish Church. When the three Antiochan Bishops 
arrived at Malabar, we find the Dutch Commander giving them 
a very hospitable welcome. They Were taken in a Dutch ship 
from Persia to Malabar At Cochin the, Dutch Commartder took 
special care for their accommodation. We also fifid the Dutch 
nnnfiftianHpT recommending them to the Travancore Raja’s special 
protection when they were introduced to the Raja at Mavelikart. 
in 1753. The Dutch took great interest in the protection of their 
rights. Moens says, " The administrators of this coast and the 
preachers of the reformed community have not only kept up a 
correspondence with the St. Thbmas Christians about maintaiU- 
ing, and advised them to maintain steadfastly the rights of the 
Eastern Church against the bishops of the Roman CatholicSj but 
have alSo displayed' much seal in attempting to unite them with 


the .Protestant Church.” It was the great ambition of Moens to 
effect a union between the Syrian and the Protestant churches* 
He firmly believed that there was a greater possibility of a 
union between the Syrians and the Protestants than between 
the Syrians and the Catholics. The Hutch Commander had 
invited many learned Syrian priests to his house at Cochin to 
discuss the possibilities of such a union. The Dutch authori- 
ties at Amsterdam too had this object in view and had given 
special instructions to their officers in Malabar to pursue this 

policy. 

» 

Van Angdbeck mentions two important rights exercised by 
the Hutch in Cochin over the Christians, (i) All the Christians 
iniCochin were to be tried by the Dutch. (2) The liaja was. not 
to impose new taxes on the Christians without the knowledge of 
the Company. But when the Cochin Rajas saw that the power 
of the Dutch was steadily declining in Malabar, they pressed their 
rights further over the Christians. By the treaty of 1785 the 
latin converts were to pay a tax to the Raja which was to be 
collected by their own headmen but, should they fail to realise 
the same, the Dutch Government was obliged to collect it and 
pay it over to the Raja.” The treaty also said “ Should Christians 
purchase or rent lands from the heathens, they were liable to 
imposter which the purely Christian lands were exempt from.** 

We have already , noticed how the fresh enthusiasm of the 
Protestant religion had been a powerful stimulus for |he political 
and commercial progress of, Holland* When Holland was 
liberated from the shackles of Catholic Spain, she commenced her 
new career as a political power in Eurqpe contesting the supre- 
macy of §pain and Portugal beyond the seas. Hollands ppeared as. 
the rival of Spain and Portugal in religious as well as .commercial 
activities. But even though the Dutch were able tosupplant 
the Portuguese and the Spaniards in the commercial field, they 
were not (puite successful in the realm of religion. This .was 
mainly due to the fact that theip programme of religious activities, 
was not so vigorous as that of their rivals. Speaking about the. 
influence of the Protestant religion in Malabar, Gollenesse^s^ys^ 
“ To. my sincere jiegret I must confess that fh© Refonned D^ 
has made little progress in, spite o^all careful f orethought and 
thq^^ulatipn5 concenung sc^pols and educatiou ot , “ 


the instructions regarding the penetration of Popish supersti- 
tions.” Goilenesse bitterly. regrets that he could not effectively 
counteract the propaganda of the Catholics in Malabar. Almost 
all the children of the European employees married to Catholic 
woipen were in his time brought up in the Catholic faith. The 
Commander made some earnest efforts to teach them the new 
Potestant faith, but his chief difficulty was that the Dutch 
language was thoroughly unfamiliar to the people. Portuguese 
missionaries could carry on their propaganda in their own 
language which was fairly popular in'Malabar. They were also 
acquainted with Malayalam which placed them on a position of 
distinct advantage . “ What can the zeal of a reformed preacher, 
whom nobody can understand ” observes Goilenesse “ do to 
combat the bustle oi the thousand Romish priests in this coast 
who are perfectly equipped with the necessary knowledge of the 
languages?” But it is doubtful whether the Dutch in general 
showed the necessary zeal of a reformed preacher. It they had 
shown that zeal, certainly they could have combated the 
“ bustle ” of the Jesuit priests who were hated by the bulk of the 
native population at that time. 

Moens 1 exhaustive Memoirs deal with every branch of the 
activities of the Dutch in Malabar. , Speaking about the import- 
ance of propagating the Protestant religion in Malabar, he gives 

certain advices to be followed by the Dutch Commandants. 

• 

(1) The Commandant must set a good example to the 
community by himself attending public worship regularly. 

(2) He must stand up for the good cause publicly and show 
* his partiality for those that excel in learning and virtue. 

^ k * 

(3) He should give a fairfield to the Teachers and even 

encourage them always to have recourse confidently with him. 
He must listen to them kindly when they want assistance for the 
purposes of religion, or the church and show friendliness totthem 
and hold them in due respect.’ 

(4) He: must take care that “ the sailors, infantry and 

gunners are marched to church, in an orderly manner evey Sunday, 
and t^at when the military are in barracks or in the field a psalm 
ts.sung and night prayersare said every evening." • . 


im 


(5) Finally the Commandant most take earn that “the 
Sunday should not be disecrated but that oh that day, which Is 
set apart from a general to a particular usq, all public tradfes 
and crafts are suspended — necessary cases and extra-ordinary 
circumstances exempted — so that everywhere in and outside the 
town you may see it is Sunday." 

These instructions of Moens are characteristic of an enthusi- 
astic reformer of the 18th century. But how far the other Dutch 
Commandants followed these rules, is a doubtful question. 

The Dutch in Malabar had only one church and that was 
at Cochin. When the Portuguese maintained their domination 
in Malabar they had established numerous churches and 
monasteries in all parts of the country. There was a church in 
almost every factory and attached to most of the churches were 
the monasteries of Jesuit monks and other missionaries. There 
were also important Portuguese churches at Mattancherry and: 
Perimani (behind the island of Vendtirti)* Besides these, there 
were forty seven Syrian churches following Catholic doctrines. 
When the Dutch replaced the Portuguese, the Latin Christians 
and their churches came under their special protection. 1 


1. The following is a list of the important Latin churches which were 
under the protection of the Dutch Company in the time of Moens : — 

(X)* Vypeen m 

*2) Miraculous Cross in Vypeen 

(3) Valarparam • 

(4) Paltport in Vypeen 

(5) Cranganore 

(6) Paponetty 

(7) Ghettwaye * 

<S) Vendnrti > 

(9) Anji Caimal (prnakulam) 

(10) MaUancherry 

(11) Senhora de Sande and the Chapel of St. Jauquebrado which 
belongs to4t 

(12) St. Louis with its chapel of St Jago. 

(13) Castello (Eda Cochi) 

(14) St, Abdre with the chapels of Tasgie (Edatinkal) 4 Totnbolie, 

Ca tarty ’ and Mani corde (Manacoram) 

In the time of GoUenesse, there were eleven Roman parishes under the 
jurisdiction of the Dutch. They were (1) Saint Loots; (2) Sr. Sande 
i3) Mattancfaery (4) Vypeen (5) Cruz de Milagre ($) Paliport (7) Graft* * 
ganore (8) Valarparam (9) Anji Caimal # ( 10) Vendurti (It) Fourty. 

Even though these churches were under the control of the Dutch they 
made no attempts to demolish thm or convm tbm into Prutwant iimrittriotfr 




m 

The Protestant church at Cochin was administered by a 
Church Council consisting of the Preacher, two Elders and four 
Deacons. The church council was to report to the Commandant 
whatever had been decided at its meetings. The Dutch had 
some charitable institutions in the country, the most important 
of them being the. Orphanage and the Leper Asylum. The 
Orphanage was for taking care of the poor children who had test 
their parents. They were given free education by the Deacons. 
Only Orphans of European parentage were admitted to this 
institution. Preference was shown for orphans of Protestant 
faith. Children of Catholic parents also could be admitted to 
the orphanage and they were at liberty to choose their own 
religion when they came of age. If they chose to become 
Catholics the cost of their education and upbringing bad 
to be demanded from the Catholic priests. The boys in the 
Orphanage were under the direct supervision of the , Deacons. 
After their education in the Orphanage they were put to some 
profession suitable to their tastes. 

The Leper i\sylum was at Palliport on the island of Vypeen. 
There were many patients suffering from leprosy and the Dutch 
had always taken elaborate care to prevent the wide spread of 
t this disease by segregating the lepers from others. The Com- 
pany had a special commission of inspection which was respon- 
sible for reporting all cases of leprosy in the locality. The lepor 
house had a special fund of its own, administered by special 
trustees. Btit later this was placed under the management of 
the Deacon^. 

The liberal policy of religious toleration and the Charitable 
activities of the ' Dutch, deserve real praise. Even though the 
Dutch at firBt showed some antagonism towards the Catholics* 
they were later treated with great toleration and courtesy. 
The Jesuits, who were asked to leave Cochin when the fort was 
captured were allowed to return and settle down within the 
territories of the Company. The toleration extended by the 
Dutch towards the Catholics was greatly appreciated even *by 
the Pope. The following is a letter addressed by the Pope 
Clement XIV to the Vicar Apostolic of Malabar : — 

" Greetings to our Reverened Brother : Our beloved son 
Stephen Iky cL Secretary to the Congregation for the propagation 


of Christians had communicated to us in detail the attention paid 
and the trouble taken by the Dutch Governor for the safety of 
the Christians who are there yonder. And as such < Christian 
acts of kindness undoubtedly concern us greatly and as on their 
account we are indebted to him, so it is our earnest desire that 
at least our feelings of gratitute for the same be made known 
and clear to this man. Therefore to show our gratitude we have 
hereby to recommend to Your Reverence to assure him of our 
grateful sentiments in the most forcible and the most striking 
manner and at the same time to testify that we feel ourselves 
so much more indebted to him for what he has done as we flatter 
ourselves that he will continue in this way to lay the Christians 
and >u& under further obligation.” 

" Given at Rome the 23rd July 1772 in the 4th year of our 
Papal reign. Stephen Borgia.” 1 

The Dutch policy towards the Hindus was even more 
generous. They always respected Hindu temples and other 
places of worship. Even in the question of slaughter of cows, 
we find the Dutch promising the Cochin Raja to lend -all their 
help in punishing the offenders. In the long history of their 
relations with the Hindu princes and people of Malabar we can 
scarcely get an instance when the Dutch deviated from their 
traditional policy of toleration. Even when engaged in warfare 
they never indulged in foolish acts of iconoclastic vandalism. 
Perhaps, the only instance when the Dutch grounded the 
religious susceptibilities of the Hindus was when some of their 
soldiers desecrated the temple of Punnathu Nambidi in the course 
ofrthew&r with . the Zamorin. But even this was done without 
the knowledge of the Commander; 
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Wfr&fear^iodthe DttfcMfrjrK* H, Panikker, 


✓CHAPTER XV 


THE DUTCH TRADE IN MALABAR . 


T HE policy of the Dutch ia Malabar has been described as 
“ maximum pepper trade with minimum expense.” 
Pepper was the main attraction for the Dutdi in Malabar, and 
as Gollenesse clearly states “ it was for the sake of this grain that 
the Company maintained its expensive establishments on the 
coast.” As we hqve very often stated, the principal object of 
the Dutch in Malabar was to possess the monopoly of pepper 
trade. But they were disillusioned in this even at the very 
beginning. In all their contracts with the native princes they 
had stipulated that all the pepper should be sold to them with- 
out fixing the price defiinitely. The rivalry of the .other 
European merchants soon made it imposible for them to secure 
the monopoly in trade. Other merchants were offering higher 
prices for the pepper and naturally the people would sell their 
pepper only to those who would offer higher prices. Discussing 
this question, Stavorinus says : “They however early met with 
much disappointment on this head, (viz,, securing the monopoly 
of pepper trade) both by the bad faith of the Malabar princes 
and by the constantly increasing competition of European rivals 
who adopted a surer mode of obtaining as much pepper as they 
wanted by.always following the market price or even paying 
something above it, while our Company continually insisted upon 
the performance of the contracts that no pepper should be 
furnished to any others although a fixed price was never stated 
in that) and they only speak of the market price as the rule go 
by,” The Dutch stigmatised selling of pepper to foreign nations 

as contraband trade, but they had no power to stop it. 1 

* „ 


1. The Abbe Raynal makes the following observations on the trade of 
the Dutch in 1760: — “The Company have not succeeded in their hope of 
excluding other European nations from this const. They procure no kind of 
merchandise here but what they are furnished with from their other settle* 
meats and being rivalled in their trade they are obliged to give a higher price 
here than in the markets where they enjoy an exclusive privilege ” 

Quoted by K. P. P. Meson! History of Kerala* Vol. I. P. 364* 
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Gollenesse was of opinion that thorn were only two ways of 
restoring the pepper trade of the Dutch. The first was to follow 
the market as the other merchants would do. The second was 
to adopt extreme measures by which they could compel the 
Rajas to observe the contracts. But if they were to follow the 
first policy, they need not have wasted so much blood and money 
in order to secure exclusive contracts. They need not have waged 
expensive wars for the maintenance of their political power. 
Having committed themselves to so much of heavy expenditure 
in Malabar, they could not afford to appear as ordinary competi- 
tors with the other European powers. As Gollenesse said “ to 
follow the market was well nigh imposible because an ordinary 
merchant who had to defray no expenses of any importance was 
better off with 25% profit on pepper than the Hon’ble Company 
with 100% in as much as the latter had to bear the considerable 
burdens of so many establishments on the coast/* The second 
alternative was even more hazardous. In compelling the Malabar 
kings to observe the contracts the Company was only getting 
itself involved in further wars and more expenditure. Even if 
they could defeat these princes in war there was no guarantee that 
they would keep the contract. Even if they could Compel the 
princes, they could not coerce the people to submission on a 
question which involved definite financial loss for them. The 
System of pepper collection was two-fold — contract collection 
and collection through private persons. The Travancore Raja had 
entered into a contract with the Company in 1753 by which be 
promised to sell 3,000 candies out of his hereditary territories 
at the rate of Rs. 65 a candy and 2,000 candies oat of his 
conquered territories at the rate of Rs. 55 per candy. The 
Company maintained that the Raja had the obligation to observe 
the contract as he had received “ great favour and advantages" 
frpm the Company. “The Company did not stand in his way 
when he was making himself master of so many kings and fertile 
pepper lands" contends Moens, “from which he is now drawing 
ipreat revenues not to speak of the expenses of a garrison and 
fortifications which we have to bear here in time of peace for the 
safety of His Highness." But none of these was a weighty 
consideration for the Raja to k§ep the contract. He never 
fu lfille d his obligation and was carrying on his trade with the 
English and other merchants. 


When Hendrick Zwaarder croon was the Commander, h« 
issued an order that the pepper in Malabar should be sold at 
a premium of 25%. His object was to prevent the smuggling 
trade. As the buyers could get pepper at a low price from the 
Company there would be no profit in the smuggling trade. 
But the Durch authorities in Holland considered this too low 
and therefore fixed the. premium as 50% in 1725. In ‘ 1733 
it was raised to 100%. But the result of this increase in the 
premium was an increase in the smuggling trade. “ The greater 
the premium of pepper, the. greater were the profits of smuggl- 
ing.” However much the Dutch tried to prevent this "contra- 
band trade” it only increased as years went by. Usually this 
trade was carried through sea, but when the Dutch fortified and 
garrisoned their outposts in the sea, the "contraband” trade was 
carried through land. 

Before the arrival of the Dutch in Malabar there was n6 
such practice as a " monopoly of trade ” in this country. In the 
time of the Portuguese, trade was carried on between the 
Company and the people and the Rajas were only the mediators 
between the two. % But the Dutch introduced the ingenious 
system of trade monopoly and the Rajas became parties to it. 
But as we have already observed, even though the Rajas Were 
parties to the contract they never fulfilled the contract. 

The important articles of trade next to pepper mentioned by 
Gollenesse are piece-goods, cardamoms, cotton, areca, sandal, 
cowries, chants, curcuma (saffron), indigo, timber, lime and 
bricks, rice, coir, fuses, hides, ■ cocoanut oil, salt, charcoal qnd 
fire wood. He also includes slaves as objects of trade. Kottar 
in Travancore was an important place for piece-goods. Carda- 
mom was mainly produced at Kottayam in the kingdom of 
the Kolastiri and this trade had been mainly carried on by the 
English. in those parts. Sandalwood was purchased at Canara 
and sent to Batavia for the-China trade. Cowries were brought 
from the vessels which came from the Maldives and they were 
sold mainly at Calicut. The Dutch were planning feu: an 
exhaustive indigo cultivation in the Mangat country and the 
land of the Anji Caimals. Special seedlings were brought from 
Ceylon, Surat and other parts. The main centres of timber trade 
were Porakkad apd Kayamkulam. Hie supply ofrice in Malabar 



was too meagre and therefore the Dutch ware importing rice 
from Canara. Coir was mainly brought from Parur and Cochin. 
Fuses were prepared at Kayamkulam. But after Kayamkulam 
was captured by the Travancore Raja, fuses were made at 
Cochin. Malabar was a great export centre of hides. Hides 
were generally exported to Ceylon. Cocoanut oil was mainly 
supplied by Cochin. Salt was manufactured at Vendurti in large 
quantities. Charcoal was burnt at Paponetty. 

Most of the Dutch trade was done with the f bombaras * 
which came from Sind, Cutch and other northern regions. Be- 
sides the * bombaras * there were native vessels which came from 
Basrur and Mangalore and other ports. There were native 
vessels trading with cochin from countries of the south like 
Quilon, Anjengo, Tengapatnam and Xolachel. Native vessels 
also came from Manapar, Tuticorin, Kilkare, Coilpatnam, Jaffna- 
patnam and Negapatam. Ships, even from China, visited the 
Cochin port. All these vessels brought to Cochin the things 
which tiie places they come from produced. 


The Muscat bombaras brought dates,, sulphur, incense, 
asafoeticia, puvata, Manjalcana, or gall nuts, sticks of liquorice, 
shark-fins, fish-gut, kismis, almonds, pastasjes (pistacchios ?) 
"rose water, glass beads, small alcatives (persian carpets or table 
cloths) ormus-salt, saleb (a medicinal timber), mirragomma, alwe, 
aurom, pigmentum, tutia (a kind of medicine for eye coiflplaint), 
small pearls, chalies, blue stone, gum arabic and salt petre. 


The other bombaras brought capoe, cotton thread, canvas, 
coafrse spreads, coarse chintzes, wollen clothes, combars, gessia- 
pats, niquaniasses, 'ulwa seed, coriander seed, cummin seed, 
mustard seed, catjang, grain, cardels {a kind of edible small 
bean), borax, ajuvan or onion seed, putjack root, jerzelin seed, 
and jerzelin oil, amenica oil, mustard oil, paparcar, fennel seed, 
uridar beans, assasalie or garden cress seed, sal armoniac, addi- 
vidigam root, trivetty or tricolpaconna, ammekoron root, 
kargorony root, aretta root, wheat, ani seed, corkeljan (a medicine 
for horses), covy or sandal earth, gall nuts, coffee of the Mocha 
kind, soap and chanks. 

#* f - * 1 - 

The imports from Raj pur were catu, raw lac, wood, salt. 


coriander, covy or sandal earth, 


urida, onion and salt petre, 



' The imports from Barssalore, Mangalore and Nanjeswaram 
ware rice, atjang, horse beans, jerzelm seed, nrida beans, sandal- 
wood, white dry areca, fresh areca, chelas, roomals, canjau leaves 
and Jager kana. 

The imports from Cannanore, Tellicherry, Vatakara, Tanur 
and Ponnany were cardamoms, country-iron, sappan wood, 
pulenjica beans, iris root, garlic, aretta root, tobacco, javely, 
white and black root, raw wax, chikney areca and fresh areca. 

Piece goods, tamarind, jager sugar and coir fibre were the 
principal products from Quilon, Anjengo, Tengapatnam and 
Colachel. 

From Manapar, Tuticodn, Kilcare and Coilpatnam were 
imported diverse cotton goods as spreads, chintzes, frocks, stock- 
ings, cambays, handkerchiefs, catjes, tuppatties, chelas, roomals 
and also tobacco, salt, onions, writing olas, and carpetty or 
native sugar. # 1 

The imports from Acheen were Dividar wood, sappan wood, 
benzoin, patjapat, camphor, unworked aguil wood, white dried 
areca, gatte gamber, s$go and rattans. 

From China were imported silk of diverse colours, raw silk, 
silk stuffs, lanquin sugar, spiaulter, quick silver, camphor, alum, 
radix China, cant j ore root, porcelain, tea, boeyans, iron pans, 
anise flower, castor, arsenic pitch, copper articles, silk and cotton 
stockings, preserved ginger, quipersols, different kinds of paper 
and pedennapy (a kind of medicine for eye complaints.) 

The principal exports to Muscat were sugar, spices, spiaulter, 
iron, steel, lead, tin, pepper, sandalwood, cardamoms, wooden 
articles, dry ginger, curcuma, nerbale beans, castor, porcelain, 
rice, cocoanuts with and without husks, agel wood, benzoin, 
camphor, dove-pepper, patjapat, palcatcherry piece goods, cow- 
ries, coir fibre and ropes. 

The exports to other parts were sugar, spices, Japanese 
copper, spiaulter, lead, tin, quick diver, camphor, raw Chinese 
silk, sappan wood, alum, pepper cardamoms, Bengal silk stuffs. 
Palcatchery chialauw, Bengal long pepper and roots of the same, 
triatroot, porcelain, dove pepper, pitch, dry ginger, curcuma, 
cocoanuts with and without husks, wooden articles, am root 


and flour, taatmanjel, nerbale beam, coir fibre and ropes, 
janaparil or little whet-stones, fruita-canjara, fruita-mattapesy, 
sollenjan or wild ginger, calliatour wood and dry areca. 

The exports to Rajpur were spices, sugar, alum, spiaulter, 
coya, cocoanuts with and without the husk. 

The exports to Barssalore and Mangalore were spices, sugar, 
Japanese copper, tin and lead, steel, spiaulter, Bengal long pepper 
and roots thereof, Bengal silk clothes, Colletje and Manapur blue 
salempuries and white caatjes, Malacca pitch, Dividar wood, 
colliatour wood, benzoin, camphor, Chinese silk stuffs, quick- 
silver, vermillion, Chinese iron pans, cantjore root, radix China, 
raw silk, alum, copera, oil, tamarind, honey, dry ginger and 
cammelmas. 

The exports to Cann&nore, Tellicherry, Vadacara, Calicut, 
Tanur, and Ponnai were spices, sugar, Japanese copper, lead, 
tin, spiaulter, camphot, benzoin, dividar wood, Malacca pitch, 
calliatour wood, Manapar and Colachel piece goods, tamarind, 
Manapar onions, writing oias, jager kana, raw lac, armozines, 
Batavia arrack, Ceylon arrack, Cochin arrack, corcapully fruit, 
sole and upper leather, magadotties, Bengal salt petre, clove 
pepper, Malacca long pepper, cocoanut oil, commelmas, atty and 
tripilly fruit. 

To Quilon, Anjengo, Tengapatnam and Colachel were expor- 
ted spices, sugar, Japanese copper, iron, lead, tin, spiaulter, steel 
and cotton. 

The principal exports to Manapar, Tuticorin, Kilkare, Coil- 
patnam and Jaffnapatanam, Negapatam and Aacheen were 
chikney areca, coir fibre, copra and cocoanuts, nerbale, sandal- 
wood, pulenjica, dry ginger, curcuma, fruita canjara and angelica 
boards. 

The exports to China were sandal, pepper, cotton, putjuc 
roof, gummamira," alwe, olibanum gum, sulphur, salt petre f 
timber, catu, asafoetida, fish teeth, elephant tusk s, shark fins; 
fish gut, abada horn, arabian gum, Surat cambay, gingham 
coverlets, combars, lead and tin. 

The trade was mostly carried on on the exchange system. 
The Company used to buy these articles and keep £hem in large 



stock. There were local merchants in the service ot the Company 
to arrange for the purchase and sale of these articles The 
Dutch had to battle with many difficulties for a smooth trade 
in Malabar. The * havoc done by pirates on the sea* was 
always causing them anxiety. The scarcity of money among the 
merchants also interrupted their trade. Formerly the Company's 
trade had suffered very much because of the private trade carried 
on by the Commanders and chiefs of the settlement. The 
Commanders used to carry on their private trade either in person 
or through private agents and they were making enormous profits 
out of it. But the Batavian Government issued orders strictly 
forbidding private trade by the Commanders. As a compensa- 
tion for their loss they were given 3% brokerage on the 
Company's merchandise. C. L. Senff, Moens' predecessor in 
Malabar, complained that the compensation was too poor and 
therefore be should be allowed to carry on private trade. When 
Moens became the Commander a new arrangement was devised 
by which the brokerage was raised from 3% to 5%. It was left 
to Moens' option to have private trade or this commission. But 
Moens realised that “if an administrator was allowed to do for 
himself what he was bound to'do for the Company, viz., to trade, 
self-interest might at times so lead him astray, that he would 
see first to his own interests and to the Company's only after- 
wards." 

Even though private trade for personal profits was given up, 
Moens tried a system ot private trade on behalf of the Company 
which was to enjoy the profits thereof. This was found to be 
highly profitable. Moens was encouraged to take up this sytem 
of private trade on behalf of the Company by the report of Mr. 
Schrender, an ex-councillor of Cochin. Schrender stated in his 
secret considerations : “The Honourable Company cannot only 
do everything that private persons can do, but even much more, 
if it is served faithfully and a man applied to its affairs the same 
amount of judgment of reflection as he would to his own/' 
Moens wanted to bring this suggestion into practice by “ serving 
the Company faithfully applying to its affairs the same amount 
of judgment and reflection as he would to his own." Moens takes 
great pride in having carried on this trade very profitably. A 
profit of Rs. 54,722-9-0 was made on powder and candy sugar 
a&rae. The total profits amounts to Rs. 126,342-5-0. 


We may notice one general rule about the prospects of the 
Company’s trade in Malabar. It was prosperous when the 
Company’s influence among the Malabar princes was strong ; it 
declined when the Company’s power declined. 


CHAPTER XVI 

ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF THE DUTCH EAST INDIA COMPANY 


T HE Dutch who stepped into the shoes of the Portuguese in 
Malabar excelled their predecessors in many respects. We 
have already referred to the liberal policy of religious toleration 
followed by the Dutch as constrasted with the rigorous policy 
of conversion pursued by the Portuguese. It was in the 
field of administration that the Dutch showed their definite 
superiority. The Portuguese Company was ill-organised and 
throughly inefficient. It was organised on the worst patera of 
medieval feudalism and proved to be a colossal failure in the 
East. The Dutch East India Company, on the other hand, had 
in it all the marks of a modernised democratic State. “ Govern- 
ment by' Councils”, the characteristic feature of European 
Government, whs the main principle of the Dutch administration „ 
in the East also. Unlike the Portuguese Company, there was no 
unnecessary interference and no arbitratory restrictions from the 
home Government. The Dutch Company in the East was 
practically a sovereign body, devising its own rules and policies 
suiting the circumstances of the country and age. Grose in his 
voyage to the East Indies observe : “ One of the reasons why the 
Dutch East India Company flourishes and is become more rich 
and powerful than all the others is its being absolute asui 
invested with a kind of sovereignty and do mini on more especially 
over the many porta, provinces apd colonies it possesses.*’ Even 
though the Company enjoyed the patronage of the State, i£ was 
never hampered in any of its activities by the authorities of the 
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State. The mam strength of the Dutch East India Company 
was that it had a very soiind system of organisation, a system 
which deserved the admiration of all western commercial 
concerns. The organisation of the Dutch Company was 
considered the model for the English East India Company 
and we can find the close resemblance between the two 
in almost every detail. The English publicly acknowledged the 
Superiority and merit of the Dutch administrative system and 
deliberately copied its principles. Dutch officers were taken into 
the services -of the Company so that their system of administra- 
tion could be more effectively practised. In 1687 Governor Yale 
of Madras sent the Directors of the English Company * f a book 
containing the Dutch methods ” and commenting on the book 
the directors made the following observation “ As there 
appears in this (the book) great wisdom and policy we recommejfd 
to you the frequent reading and consideration of what is 
contained in these papers, which the oftener you read, the more 
you will discover the wisdom of these persons who contrived 

those methods Our design in the whole is to get up the 

Dutch Government among the English in the Indies (than which 
a better cannot be invented) for the good of posterity and to put 
us upon an equal footing of power with them to offend or defend 
or enlarge the English dominions and unite the strength of ou 
nation under one entire and absolute command subject to us, as 
we are and ever shall be most dutifully to our own sovereign/" 
The only distinction the English wanted to make was that of 
nomenclature. They wanted to have their English terms, viz., 
Attorney General instead of Fiscal, Alderman instead of sepin. 
Burg esses instead of Burghers, serjeants instead of Baillies, Presi- 
dent and Agent instead of Commander, Director or Commissary 

The organisation of the Company in Holland was in the form 
of a loose confederation. The difierent ‘chambers/ at the 
various posts formed the units of this confederation. There 
were ** chambers*' at Amsterdam, Middleburg, Rotterdam, Delft# 
Hoorn and Enkhuizen andjeach of these chambers had its own 
ships for trade with the East. The chambers kept their own* 
accounts of the ships they were sending to the East. The 
governing body of the Dut£h East India Company was a board 
of directors consisting of 60 members. Amsterdam had the 
largest representation in the board ; one third of the directors 
* 25 


were chosen by the Amsterdam chamber. Middleburg selected 
one fifth of the total number of Directors. Rotterdam, delft, 
Hoorn/ and Enkhuizen chose seven members each to the board. 
The supreme administrative body was the Council of Seventeen — 
usually known as the “ Seventeen* 9 * Eight out of the seventeen 
members were appointed by the Amsterdam chamber which was 
the predominant unit. The Council had its sessions tor six years 
ai Amsterdam and for two years at Middleburg. (The council of 
Seventeen was often referred to as the Amsterdam Council). The 
Council arranged for the sail of ships fixing the number each 
chamber had to send and also fixing the dates for their sail. 
The council met only three times a year, but there were special 
committees of the council for carrying on the routine busihess of 
administration. 

• The chief officer in charge of the administration of the 
Company’s Eastern possessions was the Governor General. He 
was assisted by a council of nine members, each one to be in 
chasge of a separate department. For example, there was one 
commercial expert, one naval expert, one chief army officer, one 
advocate general and jurist and one director general for the 
factories. 'The Governors of Moluccas, Amboyna, Banda and 
Coromandel were the other members of the Council. The 
Governor Genera] enjoyed almost sovereign powers in the Council. 
The Director General was the officer next in importance to the 
Governor General. All questions relating to the eastern trade 
were decided by the Governor General's Council without being 
influenced by the instructions from the Home Government. The 
Home Government not being in direct acquaintance with the 
circumstances of the East usually allowed sovereign authority to 
the Governor General and Council for all affairs relating to the 
Company’s administration in these parts. The membership of the 
Governor General’s council was not fixed as nine. In some years 
there were only eight members, four of whom would be with the 
Governor General at Batavia. The Governor General had always 
a easting vote; 

Calletti treats the different services of the Dutcff East^lndia 
Gorhpany under six headings political, ecclesiastical, military, 
naval, medical and artisan. f 

There ware various grades in the polical services, e* g., 
apprentice, junior assistant, assistant book' keeper, under 


merchant, merchant, upper merchant. In each settlement there 
was a Governor' or a Commander or a Director as the head cl 
this hierarchy of officers. These officers were entitled to certain 
commissions and allowances besides their regular salary. Their 
salaries per month were as follows : — 


Governor 

200 Guilders 

Malabar Commander 

150—180 „ 

Upper merchant 

80 — 100 „ 

Merchant 

60— 70 „ 

Under merchant 

40 

Book keeper 

30 

Assistant 

24— 26 „ 

Junior Assistant 

16 — 20 

Apprentice 

9— ro 


The officers received allowances for lodging and provisions, 
which almort amounted to their respective salaries. In Malabar 
there was a Commander 1 incharge of the settlements on the coast. 
From the writings of Moens, we know how the Commanders 
before his time were making enormous profits by private 
trade. But that system was disallowed and the Commanders 
were given 5% commission on the profits of the Company. The 
salary of the Commander was no doubt not very attractive. JSnt 
bis total income including all his commissions and allowances 
amounted to nearly 3,000 pounds a year. 

The different fortresses, military settlements and factories in 
Malabar were under the supreme control of the. Commander at 
Cochin. At Cochin, the head quarters of the Dutch in Malabar, 
there was a second-in-council to assist the Commander. In the 
time of Gollenesse there were six under-merchants, book 
keepers, 24 assistants, and 19 apprentices. Thus there were 66 
members in Cochin bolonging to the Political service. At Quilon 
there were 9 members of the political service and at Cannanore 
four. There were residents at Porakkad, Ponnani and other 
places. But many of these establishments were reduced consider- 
ably and in the time of Moens there wej*e only 43 officers of the 
Political service at Cochin, two at Quilon and one each at 
Cranganore, Kayarakulam and Porakkad. 

X. Moens was given the title of “ Governor * being an extrsKjrdiijary 
member of the Council of India. 
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The constitution of the political service in Malabar closely 
resembled that of Batavia, The Commander was assisted by a 
council of nine. Here also, the membership of the council was 
hot strictly fixed. Sometimes there were nine .members in the 
council, some times only seven. The main departments under the 
charge of the councillors were the warehouses and store house, 
the treasury, the post office, the trade office and the political 
secretariat. The members of the council were styled as 
“ Honourable/' There were subordinate officers in the political 
service called " administrators/' In the factories also there were 
political committees to assist the chief officer. Many of the 
Dutch settlements were under officers who h&l the rank of 
** under merchants/’ 

In the ecclesiastical service of the Company the * Preacher * 
was the highest officer. The Preacher was also the head of the 
educational department as education and religion were not 
separated in those days. There were many deacons under the 
preacher and they were expected to carry on some missionary 
activity. The Preachers were generally proficient in the verna* 
cular and Portuguese, as a knowledge of these was highly 
necessary for religious instruction. The Preacher’s salary was 
90—120 guilders, the deacon's 24 — 36 guilders and the school 
master’s 7 — 15. All these officers received allowances for house 
rent, fire wood and food besides their salaries. In Cochin there 
were one preacher 1 and two deacons. 

The chief officers of the military service were- a serjeant 
major and a chief engineer with their head quarters at Batavia. 
Below them there were captains, captains-lieutenant, lieutenants, 
ensigns, serjeants, corporals and privates. There were superior 
officers in the army like Brigadier, Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel 


and Major. Their salaries were as follows : — 


Brigadier 

360 

guilders. 

Colonel 

250 

11 

Lt. Colonel 

* . 200 


Major 

150 

If 

Serjeant Major * 

i2o 

ft 

Captain 

.. 80— 

•100 guilders. 


1, Visscber was a preacher of the Dutch in Cochin daring the rears 
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Captain Lieutenant 

70 

guilders. 

Lieutenant 

50— 

60 

Ensign 

40 

» 

Serjeant 

. 20 

»i 

Corporal 

14 

if 

Private 

9 - 

>1 


The salary for the Chief Engineer was 140 guilders a month. 

The Chief Military Officer for the Duch garrisons in Malaba r 
had usually the rank of a Captain. There were under the Captain 
one Captain-Lieutenant, four Lieutenants and six Ensigns. These 
officers were in charge of the European armies in Malabar. There 
was one Captain assisted by two Lieutenants and one Ensign for 
the other armies of the Dutch in Malabar (Malayan, Eurasian 
and native troops.) There were also one Captain and one 

Lieutenant in charge of the artillery. 

* « 

The Chief Officers of the naval department were Commander, 
Captain-at-sea, Captain-Lieutenant-at-sea, Skipper and Lieu* 
tenant. Their salaries were as follows : — 


Commander 
Captain-at-sea 
♦ Captain Lieutenant-at-sea 
Skipper 
Lieutenant 


120 guilders. 
100 


80 

60 

48 






There were other naval officers like chief maritime officer, 
port officer and master attendant who were in charge of the ports. 
At Cochin there was only one maritime officer who had the 
command of the port and the sea. 

The Surgeon General with his headquarters at Batavia was 
the Chief Medical Officer. He. was assisted by upper surgeons, 
sergeons and under surgeons. The salaries were as follows : — 
Surgeon General 80 guilders. 

Upper surgeons 45—63 ' , f 

Surgeons and under surgeons 14 — 30 ,, 

In Malabar the Chief Medical Officer had the rank of an 
upper surgeon. There were many surgeons and under surgeons 
also in Malabar. In Cochin there were about 8~ii surgeons. 

. The chief officers of the Ai\isan service were the inspector of 

fortifications and superintendent of the press; There were many 

. 
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subordinate officers of this department in Malabar employed for 
ship-building and fortification. There were also many smiths, 
carpenters, masons, etc., in the service of the Company. 

The distinctive feature of the administration of the Dutch 
East India Company was " efficiency / 5 The Dutch realised that 
"good management was of great importance to the Company and 
that good servants of greater importance / 5 Moens wrote: 
"Good service and good servants are bound up with one 
another as effect and cause. Hence, it is time beyond dispute 
that where the best servants are, there things are done best/' 
Therefore the Dutch always took care to secure efficient officers 
for the service of their Company. Liberal salaries were given to 
their servants in order to ensure efficiency of work. Still there 
seem to have been many " deserters 55 from the company’s service. 
Moens speaks with great regret about the desertions of De Lannoy 
and Duyvenschot. While he does not appreciate their action, he 
deplores the circumstances that led to it. Even though they 
were men of real merit, no recognition was given to their services 
in the Company and it was their discontent that pursuaded them 
to remain in the services of Travancore. Gollenesse knew that it 
was impossible “ to. make all the croocked sticks straight/’ Still 
he advised his successor to “ remember the deserving when 
opportunity offered and to recommend them to the Right 
Worshipfuls/’ Moens also pleaded for giving attractive encourage- 
ments to the servants of the Company lest the Company should 
miss the benefits of their talents. But he believed that much 
depended on the chief of the settlements. " For if he sets a good 
example in everything , 55 says Moens, " and himself does nothing 
which the whole world may not know and so need not be afraid 
of any one, is conscientious in his work, treats everyone severely 
or kindly according to his merits, and before all has a head on 
his shoulders, then those who would like to commit malpractices 
will thin£ twice before doing so / 5 

Besides Europeans, the Company had in its services large 
numbers of Topasses, Lascorins and Mukhavas. The Topasses 
ware formerly in the services of the Portuguese. After the 
arrival of the Dutch the majority of them had taken up services 
with them. Most of the garden^ and fields of the Company 
ware tented out to the Topasses. They were also employed in . 
the shipbuilding yard and in the smithy. Some served as 



carpenters, some as soldiers and some as interpreters. The 
service of interpreters was highly necessary for the Dutch 
especially when, they were dealing with criminal cases in the 
courts. The great defect about the native interpreters was that 
they could not understand the Dutch language clearly and 
distinctly. When a native witness was to be examined in a court 
of law, it was necessary that the clerk of the court should under- 
stand the evidence without any mistake. But often many grave 
mistakes were committed by the native interpreters who transla- 
ted the vernacular into Dutch. The Dutch Commanders were 
always complaining about the want of efficient interpreters who 
should have not only an “idea clara 99 but also an “idea 
distincta.” Moens keenly felt the difficulty in employing 
incompetent native interpreters and suggested that Europeans 
should take pains to learn the vernacular tongue. He suggested 
that the small European boys who came to Malabar along with 
their parents should be taught the Vernacular and Dutch 
languages throughly with a view to making them interpreters. 

The Topasses h ad certain exclusive privileges as servants of 
the Company, e. g., they alone could sell refreshments to the 
Company's ships. Gollenesse was frequently complaining about 
the disloyalty of the Topasses who were regularly deserting the 
Company's service. By the regulation of September 26, 1739 the 
Dutch authorities were persuading the deserters to come back to 
the Company 5 ^ services. A general pardon was assured to the 
deserters ; stil} it was not sufficient inducement for their return. 

The Lascorins who* were employed in the services of the 
Company were Christians who accepted the Romish faith in the 
dhys of the Portuguese. They served the Company mainly as 
soldiers. Gollenesse says that about 300 Lascorins deserted the 
Company’s service and took with them their muskets also* 

The Mukhavas (Christian fishermen) were largely employed 
as coolies by the Dutch for the construction of fortresses and 
buildings. Some of them were recruited as soldiers also. 

J udical^Administration 

The Dutch aimed at the establishment of a high standard of 
justice in their possessions, ^here was a court of justice at 
Cochin presided by the Second-in-Council and Chief Administrator. 
Most of the members of the political council were members of the 
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Bench and they settled all civil and criminal casess. There 
was also a subordinate court at Cochin dealing with 'Small cases* 
It was presided over by a member of the pefcitical council. 

Formerly the Chief of the settlement — the Commander — 
used to be the president of the court of jusice ‘ also. But later 
the judicial functions were vested in the Second-in -Council. 
This change was brought about after the trial and punishment 
of the Ceylon Governor Perter Vvyst in 1732. The Commanders 
were strictly forbidden from interfering in the affairs of judical- 
administration. They were to approve of the decisions of the 
Court in criminal cases with the advice of their Council. If they 
could not approve of the sentence they could stay its execution 
till the final decision of the case came from Batavia. But even 
though the Commander was formally forbidden from interfering 
in the affairs of the court, it was his duty as chief of the settle- 
ment to see that the administration of justice was properly done. 
Moens, gives nine important suggestions for the consideration of 
the Commander in this respect. 

(1) “When appointing judges of the court of justice, he 
should take special care and pay much attention to selecting the 
best men available at the station. 

(2) He should make the members of this court understand 
the delicacy, importance and responsibility of their office. ..... 

that a judge must exercise neither excessive severity nor 
misplaced leniency, but be nothing more than an Executor of the 
laws which he must weigh with the acts done or the facts of the 
suit according to the circumstances of ea£h particular case. 

(3) The Chief should not listen to the complaints of litigants 
who have lost their case in the civil court. That would only 
encourage people to show disrespect to the court of law. 

(4) The Chief can be considerate towards the loser in a 
civil case by helping him to file an appeal to the proper judicial 
authorities. 

{5) If the judge for some reason refuses the loser permission 
to appeal, the Chief may then make the loser understand that a 
way of appeal is still left him, namely, by making application to 
the judge (ad quem) for permission to appeal. 

(6) The Chief may advise the judge to clarify his judgment 
if it is unintelligible without prejudicing the former judgment. 
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(7) The Chief may recommend prompt hearing and disposal 
of cases for avoiding delay. 

(8) The Chief sjjpuld not grant any ‘ committimus * except 
in cases which the Supreme authority has reserved to itself. 

(9) In criminal cases he should take care to make a distinc- 
tion between crimes which directly concern the Company*s own 
interests apd all other crimes.” 

Usually the Commanders did not interfere in the regular 
course 8f judicial administration. But the formal consent of the 
Commander was necessary for the execution of the sentences. 
If the Commander disagreed with the judgment in any t particular 
case, he could stay the execution of the sentence and refer the 
matter for the final decision of the Batavian Council which was 
the supreme authority in everything. But there were no 
occasions for such interference ' from the Batavian Council. 
Like the other branches of administration, the judicial adminis- 
tration of the Dutch was also perfect and sound. 


CoNcnusipN 


The Dutch period covering more than a century and a 
quarter was of great political importance as it witnessed certain 
fundamental changes in the political system of the country. 
Even though the Dutch interfered frequently in the internal 
politics of the country, their history is not stained by any acts 
of cruelty or barbarism. Comparing the Portuguese and the 
Dutch administrations of Malabar, Mr. Panikker says. 1 " Unlike 
the Portuguese, the Dutch never claimed that they had conquered 
India or any portion of it. As their pretensions were less and 
their desire to do profitable trade evident, they caused less fric- 
tion and created less trouble than the Portuguse .Calculat- 

ing, matter-of-fact, and well-trained in the doubtful art of 
diplomacy, the Dutch presented a striking contrast to the 
arrogant and incompetent Portuguese whose finances were always 
on the brink of bankruptcy, but whose pretensions were never 
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less than those of universal dominion and Empire." The haughty 
and thoroughly selfish policy of the Portuguse had made them 
extremely unpopular with the princes and people of Malabar. 
It must be said to the credit of the Dutch that they were not 
hated by any section of the people of Malabar in any period of 
their stay is the country. The Dutch had always viewed with 
disapproval the high-handed policy of the Portuguese in Malabar. 
We find in the writings of all the Dutch administrators severe 
criticism of the Portuguese methods and policy. Th# Dutch 
always took pride in considering themselves better civilized than 
the Portuguese who. according to them, were no better than 
barbarian!. The name of the Portuguese had become a by-worcl 
for cruelty and even to-day the word * Paranki ’ is used in 
Malayalam to refer to barbarism. The Dutch rule appeared as 
a relieving substitute for the harsh reign of the Portuguese. The 
scorn and contempt the Dutch had for the Portuguese policy is 
dearly evident from the writings of Nieuhoff and others. When 
Nieuhoff was sent to Quilon, Travancore and other parts to 
arrange for trade agreements with the native rulers, the ministers 
of Travancore accused him for the harsh treatment the Dutch 
had accorded to the Queen of Quilon. He asked Nieuhoff 
“ whether the Dutch would do less than the Portuguese had 
done.” Nieuhoff replied : “ If we should follow the foot-steps 
of the Portuguese we must be guilty likewise of the same 
enormities, in murdering, plundering, etc,, things not customary 
with us, the intention of o.nr Company being to maintain every 
one in his right, and establish a free commerce without interrup- 
tion." As we have already stated, the Dutch came to Wylaha r 
as merchants and wanted only to remain as merchants.- The 
role the Company played as a soverign authority was only 
an accident ip its history. But the Portuguese came to Malabar 
as merchants, masters and missionaries. They wanted to be 
all the three at the same time and deliberately sought to 
achieve this object. 

The Dutch rule in Malabar did not leave any permanent 
maria as the Portuguese did. The Portuguese language is even 
to-day known to some parts of Malabar and many Portuguese 
words have crept into the Vernacular. The religion of (be 
^Portuguese continues in all vigour“and force on the Malabar coast 
and the converts to their faith remain faithful to their religibn. 


The most indelible mark of the Portuguese .rule in Malabar is 
the mixed caste of Topasses who even to-day follow the old 
Portuguese traditions. But viewed « from the standpoint of 
leaving permanent results, the Dutch rule was very unimportant 
It was only a passing cloud. The Dutch language is nowhere 
spoken, the Dutch traditions are nowhere in vogue, and even 
the Dutch religion has disappeared from the country. Dut the 
Dutch are remembered by the Malayalees for their liberal and 
large-hearted policy. The Dutch in general upheld the cause of 
honesty and justice. They never allowed their servants to 
commit any malpractices in the country or to be cruel towards 
the local inhabitants. They always paid due respect to the 
A^alabar princes and chieftains and were very polite in their 
relations with them* Even though they were zealous champions 
of the Protestant faith, they never allowed religious fanaticism to 
override their sense of duty. They showed great respect to the 
traditional ceremonies and religious observances of the Malayalees. 
They even considered it their duty to protect the religious rights 
of the local inhabitants. We have referred to the strong attitude 
taken by Governor Angelbeck against the slaughter of cows. 
This is sufficient indication of their concern and respect for the 
religion and beliefs of the natives. In all these things the Dutch 
offer a brilliant contrast to the Portuguese. Once a Dutch man 
asked a Portuguese priest at Goa, “ When do you imagine the 
sway of my % countrymen will melt like that of yours in India V 
Promptly came the reply : “ As soon as the wickedness of your 
nation shall exceeed that of my people.*’ But students of Dutch 
history in Malabar know perfectly well that the wickedness of 
the Dutch , was never the reason for their disappearance. 

We have referred to some of the humanitarian activities of 
the Dutch in Malabar like the Orphanage and the Leper Asylum. 
The Dutch spent liberal sums for the hospital, and many of the 
Company’s officers and their wives took keen interest in these 
charitable institutions. Some Commanders had made themselves 
very popular with the local inhabitants during their stay in the 
country. Some of them could converse in Malayalam without 
difficulty and took a keen interest in the local traditions and 
history of the country. The Dutch administrators, even though . 
mainly interested in commerce, ware keen observers of things and 
men and critical students of history. The Memoirs of Hocus 
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and the letters of Visscher are priceless treasure — houses of 
information about Malabar and its history. Van Rheede’s 
* Hortus Malabaricus ’ has immortalised the memory of the 
Dutch relations with Malabar. Van Rheede made an extensive 
study of the vegetable products of the country. Special agents 
were sent to the different highlands and forests of the country to 
collect all available specimens of plants. He classified them 
into different groups and gave their distinctive names in the 
Sanskrit, Malayalam and Latin languages. A comprehensive 
report about the distinctive usefulness of these plants and also 
their sketches were included in his valuable book. It took many 
years for the book to be completed and edited. The first volume 
was printed in 1686 at Amsterdam and the twelfth (last) volume 
in 1703. Van Rheede had the able assistance of many Malayalee 
and Portuguese scholars in the production of this comprehensive 
book. The names of the plants in Malayalam were given by the 
Konkanies like Ranka bhattan, Vinayaka Pandithar and Appu 
bhattan and an Ezhava by name Itty Achuthan. The sketches 
of these plants were rendered in the Portuguese language drawn 
by the Carmelite Priest, Mathaeus at Cochin. The details about 
these plants were rendered in the Portuguese language by 
Emmanuel Camerio and they were translated into latin by 
Herman Van Douep the Government Secretary. The name of the 
plant is given below every sketch in Malayalam and Latin. 
Probably Malayalam types were for the first time made in Europe 
for this purpose. 

The Dutch rule in general was conducive to the development 
of trade and industries. The Dutch gave a fillip to the pepper 
trade of Malabar and gave wide advertisement to Malabar pepper 
in the world markets. Commanders like Gollenessee and Moens 
introduced new methods for the improvement of cotton fabrics. 
New systems of dyeing and printing were introduced into the 
country by these Commanders. The Dutch also rendered 
valuable service to the Malabar princes in giving training to their 
Soldiers in new methods of warfare. The Dutch popularised' 
western weapons of warfare and their example was followed by 
many local princes. Some of the Dutch officers were taken into 
the services of the Native Stages. We have seen how the 
Services of De Lannoy were useful for the training up of the 
Travancore army and the construction of thefortificatiops. The 
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engineering skill of the Dutch was made use of by the local Rajas 
on many occasions. 

One important point that should be remembered about the 
Dutch rule of Malabar is that, their power declined not because 
of the decay of their administration but because of the rase 
of certain circumstances over which they had no control. 
Usually the influence of a particular power disappears when it 
declines of its own accord. But that was not the case of 
the Dutch in Malabar. The Dutch administration was efficient 
and sound from beginning till end. There was no deteriora- 
tion In the system of the management of the Company’s affairs. 
On the other hand, it is worth while to note that the Dutch took 
special care and attention for securing efficiency of administration 
towards the latter part of their reign in Malabar. But, their 
disappearance was due to certain outside factors. The first 
factor was the rise of Marthanda Varma and the consequent 
progress of Travancore as a powerful State. The next was the 
invasion of the Mysoreans. The last was the strong rivalry of 
the English. Marthanda Varma dealt the death below to the 
Dutch Company, the Mysoreans hastened its death, the English 
effected it. . ' r 


APPENDIX I 


List of Dutch Commanders at Cochin 


Hustaart 


Captured Cochin in 

Peter de Bitter 


Commissioners in c 

Charles Valkenburg 

J 

of the fort. 

Ludolff Colster 

* . 

First Governor. 

Hendrick Adriaan Van Rheede 

1673—1677 

Jacob Lobo 


1677 — 1678 

Martin Huysi&an 


1680— 1681 

Gttlmer Vorsbury 


1684—1686 

Isaac Van Dielen 


1687—1693 

SwaardekroOn 


1693 — 1698 

Peter Cocsaart (acting) 


1698 

* Magnes Wickelman 


1698 — 1701 

W. Moerman 

m • 

1705 — 1709 

Barent Ketel 


1709 — 1716 

J. Hertenberg 


1717— 1724 

De. Jong 


1724—1731 

A. Maten 


1731— 1735 

J # S, Van Gollenesse 


1735—1743 

Siersma 


1743— I74S 

C. Stevens 


1748—1750 

Le Haye 


1750— 1751 

C. Cunes 


1751— 1757 • 

C. De Jong 


1757—1761 

G. Wayerman 

♦ » 

1761 — 1764 

C. Breekpot 

* * 

1764—1769 

C. L. Snett 

• ♦ 

1769 — 1771 

Adrian Moens 


1771 — 1781 

Van Angeibeck 


1781—1793 

Van Spall 


1793—1795 




APPENDIX II 

* 

Chronology of events Relating to the History of the 
• Dutch in Malabar 



April 2 


Mar. ao 
Oct. 13 


Dec. 29 
Feb. id 
Mar. 13 


Oct. 25 


Houtman organised a sail to the East. 

A fleet of four vessels under Houtman sailed 
to the east. 

Sixteen Dutch ships sailed to the East. 

Formation of the Dutch East India Company. 

Dutch signed a treaty with the Zamorin for 
"the rum and destruction of the Portu- 
guese.” 

Arrival of the Dutch in Ceylon. 

Establishment of Dutch power in Batavia. 

Seized the Portuguese fortress at Quilon. 

Arrival of the Dutch at Ayakotta. 

Paliath Achen entered into an agreement 
with the Dutch on Board the ‘Muscaat 
boom.* 

The Dutch made an unsuccessful attack on 
Cochin. Dutch captured Quilon and Cranga- 
nore. - ‘ 

The Dutch took the palace of the Ranee of 
Cochin and made her prisoner. 

The Dutch forces returned to Cochin under 
Gwepd Hustaart. 

Van Goens joined the Dutch at Cochin. 





Year. ' 

f 

j Month. 

- Event. 

1663 

* 

Jan. 8 

Cochin capitulated to the Dutch. 

1663 

Mar. 20 

The Dutch concluded a treaty with the Raja 
ot Cochin who consented to become their 
vassal. 

1667 


The Dutch possessions in Malabar and on the 
western coast were placed under the Cochin 
j command. 

1680 


j Negotiations with the Portuguese for the 
exchange or sale of the Catholic institutions. 

1 

1689 


! Adoption into the Cochin Raja's family.* 

1691 

V 

H 

O 

i 

i Chettwaye given to the Zamorin by the, 
j Dutch; 

1697 

! 

i 

Reduced the fortifications at Cochin. Ciranga- 
nore, Cannanore and Quilon. 

1701 to 
1710 


War between the Dutch and the Zamorin. 

1710 

Jan. 

Raja of Cranganore reinstated in his original 
possessions. 

1714 


Dispute between the Dutch and Zamorin over 
Chettwaye. 

1715 


Zamorin invaded Cochin. 

1717 


Peace concluded between the Dutch and the 
Zamorin. 

1739 

• 

Raja of Quilon died and his territories 
amalgamated with Kayamkulam. 

1742 

; 

- 

Dutch fort at Quilon attacked by Trav&ncore 
forces— -Travancore troops beaten off.. 

1763 

Oct. 15 

Cochin Raja met the Dutch ambassador at ' 
Mavelikara where they attempted to negoti- 
ate a peace with Travancore. ■ - .. 


i 


Year. Month, 


Treaty of Mavehkara between Travancore 
and the Dutch. 

300 European and 17,000 coloured troops 
arrived at Cochin from Batavia. 

♦ 

Raja of Cochin and the Dutch formed an 
alliance to drive out the Zamorin. 

The Dutch relieved the Chettwaye fort. The 
Travancore lines constructed. 

\ 

The Raja of Travancore defeated the Zamorin 
and restored to the Cochin Raja his lost 


Hyder invaded Malabar. 

Dutch Commissioners met Hyder at Calicut 
to assert their rights and privileges. 

Travancore purchased from the Dutch certain 
territories. 

Tippu took Cranganore and Ayroor. 

The Dutch fort at Chettwaye was compelled 
to surrender to the Mysoreans. 

The Dutch took the palace of the Cranganore 
Raja. 

The Mysoreans attacked the Cranganore 
Palace and compelled the Dutch to retire 
to their fort. 

The Dutch sold the fort of Cranganore to the 
Travancore Raja. 

Cranganore and palliport sojd by the Dutch 
to Travancore. 


Tioou 


the Travancore lines. 





Year, j 

Month. 

Event. 

1790 

Mar. 7 

Tippu seized the Cranganore fort. 

1790 


Treaty between the Cochin Raja and the 
English. 

1791 


Disputes between the Dutch and the Cochin 
Raja over the Konkanies. 

1791 


The Dutch handed over Chettwaye to the 
Zamorin. 

1795 

Feb. 24 

The Dutch at Cochin ordered Stadtholder 
to admit the British to their possessions. 

1795 

Sep. 6 

Conference at Cochin between Major Petrie. 
Mr. Stevenon and Van Spall. 

1795 

Oct 19 

The fortress of Cochin surrendered to the 
English. 


APPENDIX III , 

Translation of the Agreement between Travancore and the 
Dutch for the purchase of the fort of Cranganore and the outpost 
of Ayakotta : — 

“ The enlightened and powerful king of Travancore, Wanji 
Bala Marthanda Rama Varma has sent his first State Minister 
and Dewan the respectable Kesava Piliai to the Most Worshipful 
John Gerrard Van Angelbeck, Governor of the Netherlands India 
and Commander erf the forces of the Enlightened and Powerful 
Netherlands Company in the Malabar coast with the intention 
of purchasing from the Company the fort of Cranganore and the 
post of Ayakotta with the gardens and lands belonging thereto, 
having consulted and negotiated upon this it was adjusted Upon 
the following conditions : — 

“The Dewan Kesava Pillay has bought for his master and 
Hon. Governor Van Angelbeck on |he part of the Company has < 
sold to the king of Travancore for the just sum of three hundred 
theu6ohd Surat Rupees, the fort o^ Crahganore and tbe post of 


Ayakotta with the cannon and ordinance belonging to them as 
. they now .stand together with the Powder magazine though 
no small arms or any other effects and farther the following lands 
and gardens : — i 

The Muskaton island now leased for Rupees 390. 

The garden of Kilo Barki now leased for Rupees 115. 

The garden of Ascencio de Rosa leased for Rupees 190. 

The garden of Nagachetty leased for Rupees 164. 

The garden of Hendrick Meyer leased for Rupees 230. 

Garden of Babo Probo leased for Rupees 64. 

The garden of Alewyn leased for Rupees 310. 

The garden of Dama Moona leased for Rupees 1220. 

I^he garden of Arekel Ittooppoo leased for Rupees 199. 

The garden of Konoto Barki leased for Rupees 115. 

“The purchase and sale is agreed to upon this condition that 
the King of Travancore shall not hinder the navigation of the 
river past the fort either to the Company’s vessels or in the 
vessels of the King of Cochin or their subjects whether the same 
be empty or loaded with rice, paddy or goods of any description 
as also all floats of wood and bamboos, etc., in a word all goods 
whatever without exception shall pass and repass -free and 
without hindrance, nor shall there be any new tax put upon them. 

“The King promises solemnly that the fire wood which must 
be brought from above Cranganore shall not be prevented on airy 
pretext or taxed with any duty whatever, but on the contrary 
that he will assist all in his power to forward the firewood to 
Cochin by every possible means. 

“The Lepers’ House at Palliport with the buildings, gardens 
and further ground belonging to it to remain in the full and free 
possession of the Company. , 

“The Romish Church at Cranganore and Ayakotta stand 
from ancient times under the Company and must remain under 
them. The King shall not interfere with the same or with the 
parsons. The Christians are to remain vassals of the Company 
and must not be burdened with any new tax. 

“The Parson’s house at Palliport which the Governor erected 
and 'gave as a present t< 
and no new burdens be 


> the clurch shall remain with the Church 
perused, 


> 
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“The inhabitants shall keep’their gardens and lands that 
they now possess as private proper ty.-^Such as are ^Christians 
remain the same as the Catholic Christian vassals of the Company 
and must not thus under any ‘pretence be burdened with addi- 
tional taxes, only paying to the king the sum they formerly paid 
to the Company. 

“The King promises before the delivery of the aforesaid 
fort and lands to make a payment in ready money of Rupees 
Fifty thousand and the four following years in equal instalments 
by furnishing an account of pepper annually to the amount of 
Rupees Sixty two thousand five hundred, for the better security 
of which and as lawful debtors the merchants David Rahaby, 
Ephraim Cohem and Ananda Setty bound themselves. Y 

“All this negotiated in the fort of Cochin in the year Koiiang 
nine hundred and seventy four and on the nineteenth of the 
month of Karkadagom or the thirty first July Seventeen eighty 
nipe.” 

I 

APPENDIX IV 

The Text of the Treaty between the Dutch 
and the English 


Propositions of the Dutch. 

The Governor in Council of 
Cochin proposes to Major Petrie 
of the 77th Regiment Command- 
ing the detachments of the 
King's and E. I. C’s. troops, to 
surrender this place on the 20th 
of this month and requests at the 
same time that all hostilities may 
cease. 


Answers of the English. 

The garrison of Cochin will 
be prisoners and the fort given 
over to His Great Britannic 
Majesty tomorrow noon at 
twelve O'clock at which time 
the Bay gate and the New 
gate shall be delivered over to 
such detachments as Major 
Petrie will order to taka 
possession of them. 


Article x 


Article 1 


t^e, officers of the garrison and | The garrison will march out 
the military that Jiave defended as requested and lay down 


Cochin will with all the honours their arms on the Esplanade 




* 

■Vi 

m 


% 

of war march out from the Bay 

when they must retire v back as 


gate together with their arms. 

prisoners of war. 


baggage, flying, colours, beating 


, ’ » , " 

of drums and lighted matches as • 



also two cannons with their ap- 



purtenances. 

- 


Article 2 

Article 2 


All officers and soldiers which 

Cannot be granted; about 


are of thfi garrison of Cochin will 

the garrison, it will be disposed 

\ 

with as little delay as possible be 

of as the C-in-C may deem 


transported either to Batavia 

proper. 


or Ceylon at the expense of the 

i 


English Government in English 


- 

vessels. 



Article 3 

Article 3 


The said officers and soldiers 

Allowed, excepting with res- 


will take with them all their 

pect to slaves, a name un- 


effects without their being liable 

known in the British dominions 


to any search. Their servants 
♦ and slaves ; whilst those that are 

• 


married will likewise be at liberty 

< 

• 

to take their families with them. 


* 

Article 4 

Article 4 

The Governor, the members of 

All private properties will 


Council and all servants of Police 

be sacred. . 


and Trade, "Churchmen, Militaiy 


/ ■ 

and Naval, and other servants in 


. . 'wi'l 

“ *''a 

the pay of the Dutch Company as 


A. y 

' -f 1 '‘4 

also all the inhabitants of Cochin 



either Europeans, or natives will 



be at liberty to hold their persons 


/ ;• 

and property movable and im- 


* ' 

movable merchandize and other 


' * /,>* 

effects without being therein 

. • 


; molested or obstructed on any 


" - J 1 x “ 

account whatsoever. 


“ *,V:/ 

- 4' J ( 

Articles 

Article 5 


Among the foregoing is also 

A reasonable time* will be - 

, : ■; - ^ 

' 

understood, regarding the lib*ty 

allowed him to settle, ljjk 

, ■*<■*&> 

5 ^i -of the Factor and Resident of 

affairs, but be mustbecon- 


*•'" Porca, J. 4- Scheits, who isAow 

sidered as a prisoner of war. 


. * * w 

■ 

’ - ' ■ 

r 
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employed here in keeping the 
Company’s mercantile books and 
he must be allowed to return to 
his station to receive his office. 

Article 6 

The Governor, the members 
of the Council and all servants 
of Police and Trade, the Church- 
men and further servants in pay, 
will be at liberty to take their 
families, male and female, slaves 
and also their possessions either 
to Batavia or Ceylon and they 
will be granted there to at the 
expense of the British Govern- 
ment the necessary ships and 
transports. 

Article 7 

The funds- belonging to the 
Orphan College and the poor 
House will not be confiscated or 
seized upon, they being money 
of orphans and the poor. 



Article 6 

This is replied to in the 
second article. 


Article 7 

The funds mentioned in this 
article will belong to His 
Great Britannic Majesty in so 
far that he will appoint per- 
sons over them for their 


management. 

Article 8 Article 8 

All officers and servants, civil All the inhabitants who are 
and political, of the Company willing to remain and to take 
who may wish to remain at this the oath of allegiance to His 
place as private individuals shall Great Britannic Majesty will 
be granted the protection of the in every respect be treated as 
British flag. British subjects. 


Article 9 

All marcantile articles, am- 
munitions, artillery goods, arms, 
provisions and other articles 
which belong to the Company 
and are found at this place will 
faithfully be made over accord- 
ing to a specific statement to the 
commissaries that will be appoin- 


• Article g 

Everything mentioned in 
this article will be faithfully 
delivered over to such persons 
as Major Petrie will appoint 
hereafter to dispose there 
Jdxmt agreeably to the direc-, 
tlon of His Great Britannic 
Majesty. . 


ted to receive them and the 
specified list will in duplicate be 
duly delivered to Major Petrie. 

Article io 

The fortifications, the Govern- 
ment houses, all magazines and 
other public buildings belonging 
to the Company will be kept as 
they are at present and not be 
demolished. 

Article n 

The free exercises of the re- 
formed religion, as usual in the 
Dutch Church, where divine 
sendee is performed, will be 
permitted. 

Article 12 

The convent at Verapolly and 
all other. Romish churches, as 
also the Heathen temples will 
receive the protection, that they 
have hitherto enjoyed, under the 
Dutch Company. 

Artiele 13 

All Topasses (half-castes) and 
inland Christians as also the 
Banyans, silversmiths, painters, 
washers and shoe-makers who 
are subjects and vassals of the 
Dutch Company will retain their 
property and also all privileges 
and protections which they always 
had enjoyed of the said Com- 
pany. 

Article 14 

AU documents, charters, resolu- 
tions and other papers belonging 
to this Government will without 
any search being made of tUbm 
be delivered over t© the Geyer- 


Article 10 

Regarding the fort of Cochin 
and all other public buildings 
they will be disposed of as the 
Commander-in-Chief or the 
Commanding Officer will think 
proper at the time. 

Article 11 

Allowed. 


Article 12 

The British Government 
everywhere protects religious 
exercises. 


Article 13 

Answered in the fourth and 
eighth articles. 


Article 14 

All Public Documents and 
papers must be delivered over 
to persons appointed toreceive 
them, but Mr. Van Spall, will 
have authenticated vouchers. 


nor, Mr. Van Spall in order to be 
carried with him wherever he 
may be removed to. 

Article 15 

No one will occupy the Govemr 
ment House during (his). Mr. Van 
Spall’s stay at Cochin, but he 
will remain in it, unmolested. 

Article 16 

In case of any English desert- 
ers being found in the garrison 
of Cochin, they will be pardoned. 

Article 17 

All public papers. Notarial or 
Secretariat deeds which may in 
the least be to the security of 
the possessions, belonging to the 
inhabitants of this place will be 
respected and preserved in the 
hands of those who hold that 
office in order to be made use of 
whenever required. 

Article 18 

The Auctioneer of the town 
the Sequester and the Curator 
(Trustees) will be supported in 
the recovering of all outstanding 
money and be therein protected 
by the usual officers of justice. 
Article 19 

■ After this capitulation shall 
have been signed, the new gate 
shall be made over to an English 
detachment of 5° men to which 
an equal number of Dutch sol- 
diers shall be added, to whom it 
will be charged that no Dutch 
soldier may get out and no 
. English one may rush in, and 


of those which may concern 
himself during his management 
of Cochin. , 

Article 15 

Answered in the second 
article. 


Article 16 

All deserters will absolutely 
be given over. , 

Article 17 

Answered in the fourteenth 
article. 


Article 18 

All .inhabitants jrho remain 

in Cochin will be subject to 

British Laws. 

> 


Article ig 

The gate of the fort 0 i 
Cochin will be taken possession 
of by a detachment of British 
troops tomorrow noon at 12 
O'clock. The garrison will be 
lodged as conveniently as the 
^circumstances will allow until 
|t can be disposed of there 
v.bout agreeably to the second 
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next day all the gates will be 
taken possession of by the 
English troops and the garrison 
of Cochin will retire to a certain 
place and remain there, until 
their departure for Batavia or 
Ceylon laying down their arms 
as usual with the exception of 
the officers Commanding them 
who will retain their swords. 

Article 20 

All servants of the Company 
the Police the Military, the Navy 
and others in pay will be suppor- 
ted by the English Government 
until they are taken in English 
vessels to the place of their 
destination, either Batavia or 
Colombo. 

Article 21 


article. The offiicers, may re* 
tain their swords. 


Article 20 . 

. Major Petrie is of opinion 
that he has not the power to 
enter into such an Agreement 
on account of the Hon’ble 
Company. The last part of t 

this article has been answered ' 
in article 2 nd. 

Article 21 


All sick and wounded now in Allowed, 
the hospital are to be treated 
and maintained by the English 
Government. 

The fulfilment of all the above Major Patrie consents to a 
stated articles and the manner of cessation of arms, until 4 
capitulation agreed to are to be o’clock in the morning at 
faithfully observed and signed which time Mr. Van Spall 
respectively by Major. Petrie, the should declare whether or not 
Governor Van Spall and the he will accept the afore-men- 
Counoil of this place. tioned articles of capitulation. 

19th October 1795. n-30 f.m. 19th October 1795. 

(Signed) J. L. Van Spall. (Signed) G. Petrie, 

P. J. De Can! Major, 77th Regiment, 

I. A. Cellarius. Co mm a ndin g. 

„ I. H. Scheids. 
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